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OUR MESS.—JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN, 


CHAPTER XIll.—aA 


Unrit the moment when I reached 
the room and threw myself into a chair, 
my course respecting Lord Dudley de 
Vere seemed to present not a single 
difficulty. The appeal so unconsciously 
made to me by Miss Bellew, not 
less than my own ardent: inclination, 
decided me on calling him out. No 
sooner, however, did calm reflection 
succeed to the passionate excitement of 
the moment, than at once I perceived 
the nicety of my position. Under what 
possible pretext could I avow myself 
as her champion, not as of her own 
choosing? for I knew perfectly well 
that the words she uttered were merely 
intended as a menace without the 
slightest idea-of being acted on. To 
suffer her name, therefore, to transpire 
in the affair, would be to compromise 
her in the face of the world. Again, 
the confusion and terror she evinced 
when she beheld me at the door proved 
to me that, perhaps of all others, I 
was the last person she would have 
wished to have been a witness to the 
interview. What was to be done? 
The very difficulty of the affair onl 
made my determination to go throug 
with it the stronger. I have already 
said my inclination also prompted me 
to this course. Lord Dudley’s manner 
to me, without being such as I could 
make a plea for resenting, had ever 
been of a supercilious and almost offen- 
siye character. If there be any thing 
which more deeply than another wounds 
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our self-esteem it is the assumed sus 
periority of those whom we heartily 
despise. More than once he vens 
tured upon hinting at the plans of the 
Rooneys respecting me, suggesting that 
their civilities only eoncealed a 
object ; and all this he did with a tone 
of half insolence that irritated me teti 
times more than an open affront: 

Often aad often had I promised my- 
self that a day of retribution must 
eome. Again and again did I lay this 
cemfort to my heart—that one time 
or other, his habitual prudence would 
desert him; that his i 
would exceed the narrow line that se- 
parates an impertinent freedom from 
an insult, and then. Now, this 
time had come at last. Such a chance 
might not again present itself, and 
must not be thrown away. 

My reasonings had come to this 
point, when a tremendous knocking at 
my door, and a loud shout of “ Jack! 
Jack Hinton!” announced O'Grady. 
This was fortunate. He was the 
man whom I knew well enough to con- 
sult in such a matter ; and of all others, 
he was the one on whose advice and 
counsel [I could place implicit re« 
liance. 

“ What the deuce is all this, my 
dear Hinton ?” said he, as he — 
my hand in bothof his. “ I was play- 
ing whist with the tabbies when it oc. 
curred, and saw nothing of the whole 
matter. She fainted, didn't she? 

P 
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What the deuce could you have said 
or done ?” 

* Could J have said or done! What 
do you mean, O’Grady ?” 

* Come, come, be frank with me ; 
what was it? If you are in a scrape, 
I am not the man to leave you in it.” 

* First of all,” said I, assuming with 
all my might a forced and simulated 
ee. x first of all, tell me what 
you heard in the drawing-room.” 

« What I heard? Egad, it was 
plain enough. In the beginning, a 
young lady came souse down upon the 
floor; screams and smelling-bottles 
followed ; a general running hither and 
thither, in which confusion, by-the-bye, 
our adversaries contrived to manage a 
new deal, though I had four by ho- 
nours in my hand.—Old Miss Macan 
upset my markers, drank my negus, 
and then fainted off herself with a face 
like an apothecary’s rose.” 

“ Yes, yes; but,” said I impatiently, 
what of, Miss Bellew ?” 

« What of her! that you must know 
best. You know, of course, what oc- 
curred between you.” 

“ My dear O’Grady,” said I, with 
— eagerness, ‘do be explicit. 

hat did they say in the drawing-room? 
What turn has been given to this 
affair?” 

“Faith, I can’t tell you; I am as 
much in the dark as my neighbours. 
After the lady was carried out and you 
ran away, they all began talking it 
over. Some said you had been pro- 

ing an elopement: others said you 

n't. The Rileys swore you had 

asked to have your picture back again ; 
and old Mrs. » who had planted 
herself behind a curtain to overhear all, 
forgot, it seems, that the window was 
open, and caught such a cold in her 
head, and such a deafness, that she 
heard nothing. She says, however, 
that your conduct was abominable ; and 
in fact, my dear Hinton, the whole 
thing is a puzzle to us all.” 

“ And Lord Dudley de Vere,” said 
I, “ did he offer no explanation?” 

“ Oh yes, something sag much in 
his usual style: pulled up his stock, 
ran his fingers through his hair, and 
muttered some indistinct phrases about 
lovers’ quarrels.”’ 

“Capital!” exclaimed I with de- 
light ; “nothing could be better, no- 
thing more fortunate than this! Now, 
O'Grady, listen to my version of the 
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matter, and then tell me how to pro- 
ceed in it.” I here detailed to my 
friend every circumstance that had 
occurred from the moment of my en- 
tering to my departure from the draw- 
ing-room. 

“As to the wager,” said I, “ what 
it was, when made, and with whom, I 
know not.” 

« Yes, yes; I know all that,” inter- 
rupted O’Grady; “I have the whole 
thing perfectly before me. Now, let 
us see what is to be done ; and first of 
all, allow me to ring the bell for some 
sherry and water—that’s the head and 
front of a consultation.” 

When O’Grady had mixed his glass, 
sipped, corrected, and sipped again, he 
beat the bars of the grate a few mo- 
ments contemplatively with the poker, 
and then turning to me, gravely said, 
“We must parade him, Jack, that’s 
certain. Now for the how. Our 
friend Dudley is not much given to 
fighting, and it will be rather difficult 
to obtain his consent. Indeed, if it 
had not been for the insinuation he 
threw out, after you had left the room, 
I don’t well see how you could push 
him to it.” 

“ Why, my dear O’Grady, wasn’t 
there quite cause enough ?” 

“Plenty, no doubt, my dear Jack, 
as far as feeling goes; but there are 
innumerable cases in this life, which, 
like breaches of trust in law, escape 
with slight punishment. Not but that, 
when you owe a man a grudge, you 
have it always in your power to make 
him sensible of it ; and among gentle- 
men there is the same intuitive percep- 
tion of a contemplated collision, as you 
see at a dinner-party, when one fellow 
puts his hand on a decanter ; his friend 
at the end of the table smiles, and 
cries ‘with pleasure, my boy Pr 
There is one thing, however, in your 
favour.” 

« What is that?” said I, eagerly. 

** Why, he has lost his wager ; that’s 
pretty clear; and, as that won't im- 
— his temper, it’s possible—mind, 

dont say more—but it’s possible he 
may feel better disposed to turn his 
irritation into valour; a much more 
common process in metaphysical che- 
mistry than the world wots of. Under 
these circumstances, the best thing to 
do, as it'strikes me, is to try the cause, 
as our friend Paul would say, on the 
general issue : that is, to wait on Her- 
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bert; tell him we wish to have a meet- 
ing; that, after what has passed,— 
that’s a sweet phrase, isn’t it? and has 
got more gentleman carried home on 
a door than any other I know,—that 
after what has passed, the thing is un- 
avoidable, and the sooner it comes off 
the better. He can’t help referring 
me toa friend, and he can scarcely find 
any one that won't see the thing with 
our eyes. It’s quite clear Miss Bellew’s 
name must be kept out of the matter ; 
and now, my boy, if you agree with 
ine, leave the whole affair in my hands, 
tumble into bed, and go to sleep as fast 
as you can.” 

“T leave it all to you, Phil,” said I, 
shaking his hand warmly; “and, to 
prove my obedience, I'll be in bed in 
ten minutes.” 

O’Grady finished the decanter of 
sherry, buttoned up his coat, and, slap- 
ping his boot with his cane, sauntered 
down stairs, whistling an Irish quick 
step as he went. 

hen I had half accomplished my 
undressing, I sat down before the fire, 
and, unconsciously to myself, fell into 
a train of musing about my present 
condition. Iwas very young; knew 
little of the world: the very character 
of my education had been so much un- 


der the 7" and direction of my mother, 


that my knowledge was even less than 
that of the generality of young men of 
my own time of life. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, if the events which my new 
career hurried so rapidly one upon an- 
other, in some measure confused me. 
Of duelling I had, of course, heard 
repeatedly, and had learnt to look up- 
on the necessity of it as more or less 
imperative upon every man in the out- 
set of his career. Such was, in a great 
measure, the tone of the day; and the 
man who attained a certain period of 
life, without having had at least one 
affair of honour, was rather suspected 
of using a degree of prudent caution 
in his conduct with the world, than of 
following the popular maxim of the 
period which said, “ Be always ready 
with the pistol.” 

The affair with Lord George, there- 
fore, I looked upon rather as a luck 
hit; I might as well make my début 
with him as with any other. So much, 
then, for the prejudice of the period. 
Now for my private feelings on the sub- 
ject—they were, I confess, any thing 
but satisfactory: without at all entering 
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into any anticipation I might have felt 
as to the final result, I could not avoid 
feeling ashamed of myself for my total 
ignorance about the whole matter ; not 
only, as I have said, had I never seen 
a duel, but I never had fired a pistol 
twice in my life. I was naturally a 
nervous fellow, and the very idea of 
firing at a word, would, I knew, render 
me more so. My dread that the pecu- 
liarity of my constitution might be 
construed into want of courage, in- 
creased my irritability; while I felt 
that my endeavour to acquit myself 
with all the etiquette and nn of 
the occasion, would inevitably lead me 
to the commission of some mistake or 
blunder. 

And then, as to my friends at home, 
what would my father say? His notions 
on the subject I knew were very rigid, 
and only admitted the necessity of an 
appeal to arms as the very last resort: 
what account could I give him suffi- 
ciently satisfactory of my reasons for 
going out? How would my mother 
feel, with all her aristocratic prejudices, 
when she heard of the society where 
the affair originated ; when some glow- 
ing description of the Rooneys should 
reach her? and this some kind friend 
or other was certain to undertake ; and - 
worse than all, Lady Julia, my high- 
born cousin, whose beauty and sarcasm. 
had inspired me with a mixture of ad- 
miration and dread. How should I 
ever bear the satirical turn she would 
give the whole affair? her malice in- 
creased, as it would be by the fact that 
a young and pretty girl was mixed up 
in it; for, somehow, I must confess, 
a kind of half-flirtation had always sub- 
sisted between my cousinandme. Her 
beauty, her wit, her fascinating manner, 
rendering me at times over head and 
ears in love with her: while, at others, 
the indifference of her manner towards 
me, or, still worse, the ridicule to 
which she ex me, would break 
the spell and dissipate the enchantment. 
Thoughts like these were far from as- 
suring me, and contributed but little 
towards that confidence in myself 1 
stood so much in need of ; and, again, 
whatif I weretofall? Asthisthought 
settled on my mind, I resolved to write 
home—not to my father, however: I 
felt a kind of constraint about unbur- 
thening myself to him at such a mo- 
ment. My mother was equally out of 
the question; in fact, a letter to her 
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Gould only be an apologetic narrative 
of my life in Ireland ; softening down 
what she would call the atrocities of 
my associates, and giving a kind of 
Rembrandt tint to the Rooneys, which 
might conceal the more vivid colour- 
ing of their Mae ete At such a mo- 
merit I had no heart for this: such tri- 
fling would ill suit me now. To Lady 
sulla, then, I determined to write: she 
knew me well. Besides, I felt that, 
when I was no more, the kindliness of 
her nature would prevail, and she 
wotld remember me but as the little 
lover that brought her bouquets from 
the conservatory ; that wrote letters 
to her from Eton; that wore her 
picture round his neck at Sandhurst, 
and, by-the-bye, that picture I had 
still in my possession: this was the 
time to restore it. I opened my 
writing-desk and took it out. It was 
a strange love-gift, painted when she 
was barely ten years old. It repre- 
sented a very lovely child, with blue 
eyes, and a straight regularity of fea- 
ture, like a Grecian statue. The 
intensity of look that after-years deve- 
loped more fully, and the slight curl 
the lip, that betrayed the incipient 
spirit of mockery, were both there: 
’ still she was very beautiful. I placed 
the miniature before me, and fixed my 
eyes upon it, while, carried away by 
the illusion of the moment, I burst 
into a rhapsody of proffered affection, 
while I vindicated myself against any 
imputation my intimacy with Miss 
Bellew might give rise to. As I pro- 
ceeded, however, F discovered that my 
pleading scarce established my inno- 
cence even to myself: so I turned away, 
and once more sat down moodily before 


The Castle clock struck two; I 
started up, somewhat ashamed of myself 
at not having complied with O’Grady's 
advice, and at once threw myself on 
my bed, and fell sound asleep. Some 
confused impression upon my mind, of 
a threatened calamity, gave a gloomy 
character to all my dreams; and more 
than once I awoke with a sudden start, 
and looked about me. The flickering 
and uncertain glare of the dying embers 
threw strange and goblin shapes upon 
the’ wall, and on the old oak floor. 
The window-curtains waved mourn- 
fully to and fro, as the sighing night 
wind i the openings of the worn 
casements, adding, by some unknown 
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sympathy, to my gloom and depression ; 
and, although I quickly rallied myself 
from these foolish fancies, and again 
sank into slumber, it was always again 
to wake with the same unpleasant im- 
pressions and with the same sights and 
sounds about me. Towards morning 
at length I fell into a deep, unbroken 
sleep, from which I was awakened by 
the noise of some one rudely drawin 
my curtains. I looked up, as I rubbed 
my eyes: it was Corny Delany, who with 
a mahogany box under his arm, and a 
little bag in his hand, stood eyeing me 
with a look, in which his habitual ill 
temper was dashed with a slight mix- 
ture of scorn and pity. 

**So you are awake at last!” said 
he; “faith, and you sleep sound, 
and This he muttered between 
his teeth ;—“ and maybe it’s sounder 
you'll sleep to-morrow night! The 
captain bid me eall you at seven o'clock, 
and it’s near eight now. That bla-guard 
of a servant of yours wouldn't get up 
to open the door, till I made a cry of 
fire outside, and puffed up a few 
mouthfuls of smoke through the key- 
hole!” 

“ Well done, Corny! but where's 
the captain ?” 

“ Where is he! sorrow one o’ me 
knows! Maybe at the watch-house, 
maybe in George’s-street barrack, 
maybe in the streets, pn : och, 
troth! there’s many a place he might 
be, and good enough for him any of 
them. Them’s the tools, well oiled: 
I put flints in them.” 

“And what have you got in the 
bag, Corny ?” 

* Maybe you'll see time enough. It's 
the lint, the sticking-plaster, and the 
bandages, and theturn-an'-twist.” This, 
be it known, was the Delany for ‘ tour- 
niquet.’ And faith it's a queer use 
to put the same bag to ; his honour the 
a had it made to carry his notes in. 
Ugh, ugh, ugh; a bloody little bag it 
always was! Many’s the time I seen 
the poor craytures in the dock have to 
hould on by the spikes, when they'd see 
him put his hands init! It’s not lucky, 
the same bag! Will you have some 
brandy-and-water, and a bit of dry 
toast? It's what the captain always 
gives them the first time they go out. 
When they're used to it, a cup of 
chocolate with a spoonful of whiskey is 
a fine thing for the hand.” 

I could scarce restrain a smile at 
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the notion of dieting a man for a duel, 
though, I confess, there seemed some- 
thing excessively bloodthirsty about it. 
However, mate fhe to give Corny a 
favourable impression of my coolness, 
I said, “ Let me have the chocolate 
and a couple of eggs.” 

He gave a grin a demon might have 
envied, as he muttered to himself, 
“ He wants to try and die game, ugh, 
ugh,” With these words he waddled 
out of the room to prepare my break- 
fast ; his alacrity certainly increased 
by the circumstance in which he was 
employed. 

No sooner was I alone than I opened 
the pistol-case to examine the weapons: 
they were, doubtless, good ones ; but a 
ruder, more ill-fashioned, clumsy pair 
it would be impossible to conceive, 
The stock, which extended nearly to 
the end of the barrel, was notched with 
grooves for the fingers to fit in: the 
whole terminating in an uncouth knob, 
inlaid with small pieces of silver, which 
at first I imagined were purely orna- 
mental. On looking closer, however, 
I perceived that each of them con- 
tained a name and a date, with an 
ominous phrase beneath, which ran 
thus: “ Killed!” or thus: “ Wounded!” 

“« Egad,” thought I, “they are cer- 
tainly the coolest people in the world 
in this island, and have the strangest 
notions withal of cheering a man’s 
courage!” It was growing late, mean- 
while ; so that without further loss of 
time I sprang out of bed, and set 
about dressing, huddling my papers and 
Julia's portrait into my writing-desk. 
I threw into the fire a few letters, and 
was looking about my room lest any 
thing should have escaped me, when 
suddenly the quick movement of horse’s 
feet on the pavement beneath drew me 
to the window. As I looked out, I could 
just cateh a glimpse of O’Grady's figure 
as he sprang from a high tandem ; I then 
heard his foot as he mounted the stairs, 
and the next moment he was knocking 
at my door. 

“ Holloa!” cried he, “by Jove, I 
have had a night of it! Help me off 
with the coat, Jack, and order break- 
fast, with any number of mutton chops 
you please; I never felt so voracious 
in my life. Early rising must be a bad 
thing for the health, if it makes a man's 
Teens so painful.” 

hile I was giving my necessary 
“directions, O'Grady stirred up the 
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fire, drew his chair close to it; and 
planting his feet upon the fenders, and 
expanding his hands before the blazes 
called out— 

“« Yes, yes, quite right, cold ham and 
a devilled drumstick by all means; the 
mulled claret must have nothing but 
cloves and a slice of pine apple in it; 
and, mind, don’t let them fry the 
kidneys in champagne ; they are fifty 
times better in moselle: we'll have the’ 
champagne au naturel: there now, 
shut the door, there’s a confounded 
current of air comes “up that cold 
staircase. So, come over, my boy ; 
let me give you all the news, and to 
begin: After I By with you, I 
went over to De Vere’s quarters, and 
heard that he had just changed his 
clothes and driven over to Clare-street 3 
I followed immediately ; but, as ill- 
luck would have it, he left that just 
five minutes before, with Watson of 
the Fifth, who lives in one of the 
hotels near; this, you know, looked 
like business,. and, as they told me they 
were to be back in half-an-hour, I cut 
into a rubber of whist with Darcy and 
the rest of them, where, what between 
losing heavily, and waiting for those 
fellows, I never got up till half-past 
four: when I did, minus Paul's cheek, 
all the loose cash about me, and a bill 
for one hundred and thirty to Vaughan. 
Pleasant, all that, wasn't it? > 
who took my place, told me that Herbert 
and Watson were gone out together té 
the park, where I should certainly find 
them. Off then I set for the Pheonix, 
and, just as I was entering the gate of 
the lodge, a chaise snare bh port- 
manteaus and hat-boxes drove past 


me ; I had just time to catch a 2 
of De Vere’s face as the tight fel 
suddenly upon it; I turned as kgm 
as possible, and gave chase down 
rack-street ; we flew, he leading, and I 
endeavouring to keep up ; but my poor 
hack was so done om Neloee waiting at 
the club and the sharp drive, that I 
found we couldn’t keep up the 3 
fortunately, however, a string ef coal 
ears blocked up Essex-bridge, u 
which my friend came to a check, and 
T also. ae out immediately, and 
running forward, just got up in the 
nick, as they were once more about to 
move forward. ‘ Ah, Dudley,’ cried 
I, ‘I've had a sharp run for it, but by 
geod fortune have found you at last.’ 
wish you had seen- his face as I said 
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these words ; he leaned forward in the 
carriage, so as completely to prevent 
Watson, who was i him, over- 
hearing what — 

‘ © May I ask,’ said he, endeavouring 
to get up a little of his habitual cool- 
ness; ‘may I ask, what so very 
pressing has sent you in pursuit of 
me ?’ 


- “* Nothing which should cause your 
present uneasiness,’ replied I, in a tone 
and look he could not mistake.’ 

« ¢ Eh—aw! don’t take you exactly ; 
any thing gone wrong ?’ 

“You've a capital memory, my 
lord, when it suits you: pray call it to 
your aid for a few moments, and it 
will save us both a deal of trouble: 
7 business with ye is on the part of 

. Hinton, and I have to request you 
will, at once, refer me to a friend.’ 

“¢Eh! you want to fight? is that 
it? I say, Watson, they want to make 
a quarrel out of that foolish affair I 
told you of.’ 

*¢ Is Major Watson your friend on 
this occasion, my lord 2?’ 

“No; ohno; that is, I didn’t say: 

I told Watson how they walked into 
me for three hundred at Rooney’s— 
must confess I deserved it richly for 
dining among such a set of fellows, and, 
as I’ve paid the money and cut the 
whole concern, I don’t see what more’s 
expected of me.’ 

«* *« We have very little expectation, 
my lord, but a slight hope, that you'll 
not disgrace the cloth you wear, and 
the profession you follow.’ 

¢T say, Watson, do you think I 
ought to take notice of these words?’ 

“«¢ Would your lordship like them 
stronger ?’ 

«¢ One moment if you please, Cap- 
tain O'Grady,’ said Major Watson, as 
opening the door of the chaise, he 
sprang out. Lord Dudley de Vere 
has detailed to me, and of course 
correctly, the whole of his last night's 
proceedings. He has expressed him- 
self as ready and anxious to apologize 
to your friend for any offence he may 
have given him, in fact, that their 
families are in some way connected, 
and any falling out would be a ver 
unhappy thing between them; and, 
last oY x, Lord Dudley has resigned 
his appointment as aide-de-camp, and 
resolved on leaving Ireland; in two 
‘ hours more he will sail from this: so I 


trust, that under every circumstance, 
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you will see the propriety of not 
pressing the affair any further.’ 

“¢ With the apology ——.’ 

*¢ That of course,’ said Watson. 

“¢T say,’ cried Herbert, ‘ we shall 
be late at the Pigeon-house : it’s half- 
past seven.’ 

“ Watson whispered a few words 
into his ear ; he was silent for a second, 
and a slight crimson flush settled on 
his cheek. 

«It won't do for me if they talk of 
this afterwards ; but tell him—I mean 
Hinton—that I am sorry, that is, I wish 
him to forgive . 

««« There, there,’ said I, impatiently, 
‘ drive on, that is quite enough.’ 

“The next moment the chaise was 
out of sight, and I leaned against the 
ballustrade of the bridge, with a sick 
feeling at my heart I never felt before. 
Vaughan came by at the moment with 
his tandem ; so I made him turn about 
and set me down ; and here I am, my 
boy—now that my qualmishness has 
oe off—ready to eat you out of 

ouse and home, if the means would 
only present themselves.” 

oa ended O’Grady’s narrative, 
and, as breakfast very shortly after 
made its appearance, our conversation 
dropped into broken disjointed sen- 
tences ; the burden of which, on his 
part, was that, although no man would 
deserve more gratitude from the house- 
hold and the garrison generally than 
myself, for being the means of export- 
ing Lord George, yet that under every 
view of the case, all effort should be 
made to prevent publicity, and stop the 
current of scandal such an event was 
calculated to give rise to in the city. 

“No fear of that I hope,” said I. 

“ Every fear, my dear boy. We 
live in a village here : every man hears 
his friend’s watch tick, and every lady 
knows what her neighbour paid for 
her paste diamonds. However, be com- 
forted, your reputation will scarcely 
stretch across the channel ; and one’s 
notoriety must have strong claims 
before it pass the custom-house at 
Liverpool.” 

“ Well, that is something ; but hang 
it, O'Grady, .I wish I had had a shot 
at him.” 

** Of course you do: nothing more 
natural, and at the same time, if you 
care for the lady, nothing more mal- 
apropos. Do what you will, her name 
will be mixed up in the matter; but 
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had it gone further she must have been 
deeply compromised between you. You 
are too young, Jack, to understand 
much of this; but take my word for 
it Fight about your sister, your 
aunt, your maternal grand-mother, if 
you like, but never for the girl you are 
about;to marry. It involves a false 
position to both her and yourself: and 
now that I am giving advice, just give 
me another cutlet. I say, Corny, any 
hot potatoes ?” 

“ Thim was hot awhile ago,” said 
Corny, without taking his hands from 
his pockets. 

“ Well, it is pleasant to know even 
that. Put that pistol-case back again. 
Ah! there goes Vaughan; I want a 
word with him.” 

So saying, he sprang up and hastened 
down stairs. 

«* What did he say I was to do with 
the pistols?” said Corny, as he polished 
the case with the ample cuff of his 
coat. 

* You are to put them by : we shan’t 
want them this morning.” 

“ And there is to be no dewil after 
all,” said he with a most fiendish grin. 
“ Ugh, ugh, didn’t I know it. Ye’s 
come from the wrong side of the water 
for that. It’s little powder ye blaze, 
for all your talking.” 

Taking out one of the pistols as he 
spoke, he examined the lock for a few 
minutes patiently, and then muttered 
to himself— Wasn't I right to put in 
the ould flints? The devil a more 
ye'd be doing I guessed nor making a 
flash in the pan!” 

It was rather difficult even with 
every allowance for Mr. Delany’s tem- 


per, to submit to his insolence patiently. 
After all there was nothing better to 
be done; for Corny was even greater 
in reply than attack, and any rejoinder 
on my part would unquestionably have 
made me fare the worse. Endea- 
vouring, therefore, to hum a tune, I 
strolled to the window and looked out ; 
while the imperturbable Corny, open- 
ing the opposite sash, squibbed off both 
pistols previous to replacing them in 
the box. 

I cannot say what it was in the ges- 
ture and the action of this little fiend ; 
but somehow the air of absurdity thus 
thrown over our quarrel by this ludi- 
crous termination, hurt me deeply ; and 
Corny’s face, as he snapped the trigger, 
was a direct insult. All my self- 
respect, all my self-approval gave way 
in a moment, and I could think of 
nothing but cross Corny’s commentary 
on my courage. 

“ Yes,” said I half aloud, “it is a 
confounded country! If for nothing 
else, that every class and condition’ of 
man thinks himself capable to pro- 
nounce upon his neighbour. ard 
drink and duelling are the national 
penates ; and heaven help him who 
does not adopt the religion of the land! 
My English servant would as soon 
have thought of criticising a chorus of 
Euripides as my conduct; and yet 
this little wretch not only does so, but 
does it to my face, superadding a sneer 
upon my country.” 

This like ae other of my early 
reflections on Ireland, had its grain of 
truth and its bushel of fallacy; and 
before I quitted the land I learned to 
make the distinction. 


CHAPTER XIV,——-THE PARTING. 


From motives of delicacy towards Miss 
Bellew I did not call that day at the 
Rooneys. For many months such an 
omission on my part had never occured. 
Accordingly when O’Grady returned 
at night to the Castle, he laughingly 
told me that the house was in half 
mourning. Paul sat moodily over his 
wine, scarce lifting his head, and look- 
ing what he himself called, non-suited. 
Mrs.. Paul, whose grief was always in 
the active mood, sobbed, hiccupped, 
gulped, and waved her armsas if she had 
lost a near relative. Miss Bellew did 
not appear at all, and Phil discovered 


that she had writtenhome that morning, 
requesting her father to send for her 
without loss of time. ‘“ The affair, as 
you see,” continued O’Grady, ‘has 
turned out ill forall parties. Dudley has 
lost his post, you your mistress, and I my 
money : a pretty good illustration how 
much mischief a mere fool can at any 
moment make in society.” 

It was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon when I mounted my horse to ride 
over to Stephen’s Green. As I passed 
slowly along Dame-street my attention 
was called to a large placard which, in 
front of a house opposite the lower 
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Castle gate, had attracted a consider- 
able crowd around it. Iwas spared 
the necessity of stopping to read by 
the hoarse shout of a ragged ruffian 
who elbowed his way through the mob, 
carrying on one arm a mass of printed 
handbills, the other hand he held be- 
side his mouth to aid the energy of his 
declamation. Here's the full and 
true account,” cried he, “ of the bloody 
and me-lan-cho-ly duel that tuk place 
yesterday morning in the Phaynix Park 
between Lord Dudley de Vere and Mr. 
Hinton, two edge-du-congs to his 
Grace the Lord Liftinint, wid all the 
particulars, for one ha’penny.” 

“Here's the whole correspondence 
between the Castle bucks,” shouted a 
rival publisher,—the Colburn to this 
Bentley,—“ wid a beautiful new song 
to an o}d tune: 


“Bang it up, bang it up to the lady in 
the Green.” 


“Give me one, if you please,” said a 
motherly-looking woman in a gray 
eloak. 

“No, ma’am, a penny,” responded 
the vender. “ The bloody fight for a 
halfpenny !" 

« What !” said he; “ would you have 
an Irish melody and the picture of an 
illigant female for a copper ?” 

Sing us the song, Peter,” called 
out another. 

“ This is too bad!" said I, passion- 
ately, as driving the spurs into my horse, 
I dashed through the ragged mob, up- 
setting and overturning all before me. 
Not, however, before I was recog- 
nised, and, as I eantered down the 
street, a shout of derision, and a hail- 
storm of offensive epithets followed me 
as J] went. 

It was, I confess, some time before 
I recovered my equanimity enough to 
think of my visit. For myself, indivi- 
dually, I cared little or nothing ; but 
who could tell in what form these things 
might reach my friends in England? 
How garbled! how exaggerated ! how 
totally perverted !—and then, too, Miss 
Bellew! It was evident that she was 
alluded to. I trembled to think that 
her name, polluted by the lips of such 
wretches as these, should be cried 
through the dark alleys and purlieus of 
the capital; a scoff and a mockery 
among the very outcasts of vice ! 

As I turned the corner of Grafton- 





street, a showy carriage with four gray 
horses passed me by. I knew it was 
the Rooney equipage, and, although 
for a moment I was chagrined that the 
object of my visit was defeated, on se- 
eond thoughts I satisfied myself, that, 
perhaps, it was quite as well; so I rode 
on to leave my card. On reaching the 
door, from which already some visitors 
were turning away, I discovered that I 
had forgotten my ticket-case: so I dis- 
mounted to write my name in the visit- 
ing-book ; for this observance among 
great people, Mrs. Reoney had bor- 
rowed, to the manifest horror and 
dismay of many respectable citi- 
zens. 

“ A note for you, sir,” said the but- 
ler, in his most silvery accent, as he 
placed a small sealed billet in my hand, 
I opened it hastily. It contained but 
two lines: “‘ Miss Bellew requests Mr. 
Hinton will kindly favour her with a 
few moments’ conversation at an early 
opportunity.” 

Is Miss Bellew at home? 

“ Yes, sir,” said the servant, who 
stood waiting to precede me up stairs, 
and announce me. 

“Mr. Hinton,” said the man; and 
the words echoed in the empty draw- 
ing-room, as he closed the door behind 
me: the next moment I heard the rustle 
of a silk dress, and Miss Bellew came 
out of the boudoir and walked towards 
me. Contrary to her usual habit,— 
which was to hold out her hand to me, 
—she now came timidly, hesitatingly 
forward; her eyes downcast, and her 
whole air and appearance indicating, 
not only the traces of sorrow, but of 
physical suffering. 

“ Mr. Hinton,” said she, in a voice 
every accent of which vibrated on my 
heart, “ I have taken the liberty to ask 
a few moments’ interview with you; 
for, although it is not only probable, but 
almost certain, we shall not meet again, 
yet I wish to explain certain portions 
of my conduct, and, indeed, to make 
them the reason of a favour I have to 
ask at your hands.” 

* Permit me to interrupt you for a 
moment,” said I. “ It is evident how 
painful the matter you would speak of 
is to you: you have no need of expla- 
nation, least of all to me. By accident 
I overheard that which, however high 
my esteem for Miss Bellew before, 
could but elevate her in my eyes. Pass 
then at once, I beseech you, to what 
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you call a favour: there is no service 
you can seek for r 

“1 thank you,” replied she, in a 
voice scarcely articulate: “you have, 
indeed, spared me much in not asking 
me to speak of what it is misery enough 
to remember; but it is not the first 
time my unprotected position in this 
house has exposed me to outrage: 
though assuredly it shall be the last.” 
The tone of indignation she spoke in 
supplied her with energy, as she hur- 
riedly continued : “ Already, Mr. Hin- 
ton, persons have dared to build a 
scandal upon the frail foundation of 
this insolent wager.—Your name has 
been mixed up with it in such a way 
that no possible intercourse could exist 
between us without being construed 
into evidence of a falsehood: therefore, 
I have made up my mind, to ask you 
to discontinue your visits here, for the 
few days I may yet remain. I have 
already written home, the answer may 
arrive the day after to-morrow ; and, 
while I feel that I but ill repay the 
hospitality and kindness I have re- 
ceived, and have met with, in closing 
the door to a most valued guest, I am 
assured, you will understand and ap- 
prove my motives, and not refuse me 
my request.” 

Delighted at the prospect of being 
in some way engaged in a service, I 
had listened with a throbbing heart, up 
to the moment she concluded. No- 
thing could so completely overthrow all 
my hopes, as these last few words. 
Seeing my silence and my confusion— 
for I fae not what to say—she added, 
in a slightly tremulous voice: 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Hinton, that my 
httle knowledge of the world should 
have led me into this indiscretion: I 
perceive from your manner that I have 
asked a sacrifice you are unwilling to 
make: I ought to have known that 
habits have their influence, as well as 
inclinations; and that this house, be- 
ing the resort of your friends - 

“Oh, how much, how cruelly you 
have mistaken me! Not on this ac- 


CHAPTER XV.—THE 


Fricninc illness to O'Grady as the 
reason of my not going to the Rooneys, 
I kept my quarters for several days, 
during which time it required all my 
resolution to enable me to keep my 
promise ; and scarcely an hour of the 
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count, not for such reasons as you sup- 
pose did I hesitate in my reply; far 
from it: indeed, the very cause which 
made me a frequent visitor of this 
house, is that which now renders me 
unable to answer you.” A slight flush 
upon her cheek and a tremulous motion 
of her lip, prevented my adding more. 
* Fear not, Miss Bellew,” said i “fear 
not from me; however different the 
feeling that would prompt it, no speech 
of mine shall cause you pain to listen 
to, however the buried thought may 
rack my own bosom. You shall have 
your request: good-bye.” 

‘‘ Nay, nay, not so,” said she, as she 
raised her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and gave a soft but sickly smile; “ you 
mustn’t go without my thanking you 
for all your kindness. It may so chance 
that one day or other you will visit the 
wild west: if so, pray don’t forget that 
my father, of whom you have heard 
me speak so much, would be but too 
happy to thank one, who has been so 
kind to his daughter ; and, if that day 
should come,”—here a slight gleam of 
animation shot across her features,— 
“I beseech you not to think from what 
you will see of me there, that I have 
forgotten all your good teaching, and 
all your lessons about London manner, 
though I sadly fear that neither my 
dress nor deportment will testify in my 
favour ; and so good-bye.” She drew 
her glove from her hand, as she spoke. 
I raised the taper fingers, respectfully, 
to my lips, and, without venturin 
another look, muttered “good-bye, 
and left the room. 

As step by step I loitered on the 
stairs, I struggled with myself against 
the rising temptation to hurry back to 
her presence, and tell her that, although 
hitherto the fancied security of meeting 
her every day had made me a stranger 
to my own emotions, the hour of part- 
ing had dispelled the illusion: the 
thought of separation had unveiled the 
depths of my heart, and told me that I 
loved her. Was this true? It was. 


LETTER FROM HOME. 


day went over without my feeling 
tempted to mount my horse and try 
if, perchanee, I could not catch even a 
assing look at her once more. Miss 
ellew was the first woman who had 
ever treated me asa man: this, in itself, 
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had a strong hold on my feelings ; for 
after all, what flattery is there so 
artful as that which invests us with a 
character to which we feel in our hearts 
our pretension is doubtful ? Why has 
college life, why has the army, such a 
claim upon our gratitude at our outset 
in the world? Is it not the acknow- 
ledgment of our manhood? and for 
the same reason the man who first ac- 
cepts our bill, and the woman who 
first receives our addresses, have an 
unqualified right to our regard for 
evermore. 

It is the sense of what we seem to 
others, that moulds and fashions us 
through life ; and how many a charac- 
ter that seems graven in letters of 
adamant, took its type, after all, from 
some chance or casual circumstance, 
some passing remark, some hazarded 
expression. We begin by simulating 
a part, and we end by dovetailing it 
into our nature; thence the change 
which a first passion works in every 

oung mind. The ambition to be 
loved, the desire to win affection, teach 
us those ways of pleasing, which, whe- 
ther real or affected, become part and 
parcel of ourselves. Little know we 
that in the passion we believe to be the 
most disinterested, how much, of pure 
egotism is mixed up; and well is it for 
us such is the case. The imaginary 
standard we set up before ourselves, is 
a goal to strive for, an object of high 
hope before us ; and few, if any, of our 
bolder enterprises in after life, — not 
their birth in the cradle of first love. 

The acolade, that in olden days by 
its magic touch converted the humble 
squire into the spurred and belted 
knight, had no such charm as the first 
beam from a bright eye when falling 
upon the hidden depths of our heart, 
it has shown us amine of rich thoughts, 
of dazzling hopes, of bright desires : 
this indeed is a change; and who is 
there, having felt it, has not walked 
forth a prouder and a nobler spirit ? 

Thoughts like these came rushing 
on my mind as I reflected on my passion 
for Louisa Bellew; and as I walked 
my room my heart bounded with ela- 
tion, and my step grew firm in its 
tread; for I felt that already a new 
influence was beaming on me, a new 
light was shining upon my path in life. 

using thus, I paid but little attention 
to my servant who had just left a letter 
upon my table; my eye, at length 
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glanced at the address, which I per- 
ceived was in my mother’s hand- 
writing ; I opened it somewhat care- 
lessly, for somehow my dear mother’s 
letters had gradually decreased in their 
interest as my anti-Irish prejudices 

ew weaker by time ; her exclusively 

English notions I could no longer 

respond to so freely as before ; and as 
I knew the injustice of some of her 
opinions, I felt proportionably disposed 
to mistrust the truth of many others. 
The letter, as usual, was crossed and 
recrossed ; for nothing, after all, was 
so thorough a criterion of fashion as 
a penurious avoidance of postage, and 
in consequence scarcely a portion of 
of the paper was uncovered by ink. 
The detail of balls and dinners, the 
‘on dits” of the town, the rumoured 
changes in the ministry, who was to 
come in and who to go out, whether 
Lord Arthur got a regiment, or Lady 
Mary a son, had all become compara- 
tively uninteresting to me. What we 
know and what we live in, is the world 
to us; and the arrival of a new bear 
is as much a matter of interest 
in the prairies of the far west as the 
first night of a new ballet in the 
circles of Paris. In all probability, 
therefore, after satisfying myself that 
my friends were well, I should have 
been undutiful enough to put my 
mother's letter to bed in a card rac 
without any very immediate intention 
of disturbing its slumbers, when sud- 
denly the word Rooney attracted my 
eye, and at once awakened my curiosity. 
How the name of these people should 
have come to my mother’s aristocratic 
ears I could not conceive ; for, although 
I had myself begun a letter about them, 
yet, on second thoughts, 1 deemed it 
better to consign it to the fire than risk 
a discovery, by no means necessary. 

I now sat patiently down before the 
fire, sedieal to spell over the letter 
from beginning to end, and suffer 
nothing to escape me. All her letters, 
like the preamble of a deed, began 
with a certain formula—a species of 
lamentation over her wretched health ; 
the difficulty of her case which, con- 
sisting in the absence of all systems, had 

uzzled the faculty for years long—the 
inclemency of the weather, which by 
some fatality of fortune was sure to be 
rainy when Dr. Y: said it ought to 
be fine, and oppressively hot when he 
assured her she required a bracing 
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element; besides, it was evident the 
medical. men mistook her case, and 
what chance had she with Providence 
and the college of physicians against 
her! Then every one was unkind— 
nobody believed her sick, or thought 
her valuable life in danger, although 
from four o’clock in the afternoon to 
the same hour the next morning, she 
was continually before their eyes, 
driving in the park, visiting, dining, and 
even dancing, too; in fact, exerting 
herself in every imaginable shape and 
form for the sake of an ungrateful 
world that had nothing but hollow 
civilities to show her, instead of tears 
for her sufferings. Skimming my eye 
rapidly over this, I came at length to 
the well-known paragraph which always 
concluded this exordium, and which I 
could have repeated by heart, the pur- 
port of it being simply a prophetic 
menace, of what would be the state, 
and what the feelings, of various per- 
sons unknown, when at her demise they 
discovered how unjustly, how ungene- 
rously, how cruelly, they had once or 
twice complimented her upon her health 
and looks, during her lifetime. The 
undying remorse of those unfeeling 
wretches, among whom it was very 
plain my father was numbered, was 
expatiated upon with much force, and 
Christian charity ; for as certain joint- 
stock companies contrive in their adver- 
tisements, to give an apparent stability 
to their firm, by quoting some well- 
known Coutts or Drummond as their 
banker ; so my poor mother, by simply 
introducing the word “ Providence” 
into all her worldly transactions, 
thought she was discharging the most 
rigid of Christian duties, and securing 
a happy retreat for her when that day 
should arrive, when neither rouge nor 
false hair would supply the deficiencies 
of youth, and death should unlock the 
jaw the dentist had furnished. 

After this came the column of court 
gossip, the last pun of the prince, and 
a “mot” of Mr. Canning. ‘ We hope,” 
continued she, “ poor Somerset will go 
to. Madrid as ambassador: to refuse 
him would be a great cruelty, as he has 
been ordered by his medical men to try 
a southerly climate—hum—ah—Lady 
Jane to replace Miss Barclay with the 
Landgravine.” Very stupid all this ; 
but come, here we have it, the writin 
too changes as if a different spirit h 
dictated it. Two o'clock. I’ve just 


returned from the Grevilles, seriously ill 
from the effect of the news that has 
reached me. Wretched boy! what 
have youdone? What frightful career 
of imprudence have you entered upon ? 
Write to meat once ; for although I shall 
take immediate steps for your recall I 
shall be in a fever of impatience till you 
tell me all about it. Poor dear Lord 
Dudley de Vere, how I love him for 
the way he speaks of you; for —— 
evidently, your conduct to him has 
been something very gross, yet his 
language respecting you, is marked, not 
only by forbearance, but by kindness. 
Indeed, he attributes the spirit you have 
manifested, to the instigation of another 
member of the staff, whose name, with 
his habitual delicacy, we could not pre- 
vail upon him to disclose. His account 
of that wretched country is distressing 
indeed ; the frightful state of society, 
the barbarism of the natives, and the 
frequency of bloodshed. I shall ‘not 
close my eyes to-night thinking of you; 
though he has endeavoured to re-assure 
me, by telling us, that as the Castle is 
a strong place, and a considerable 
military force always there, you are in 
comparative safety. But, my dear 
child, who are these frightful Rooneys, 
with the odious house where all this 
gambling and ruin goes forward? How 
feelingly poor Lord Dudley spoke of the 
trials young men are enpaned to ? His 
abe have indeed a treasure in him. 
ooney appears to be a money-lender, 
a usurer—most probably a Jew. His 
wretched wife, what can she be? and 
that designing minx, niece, daughter, 
or whatever this Miss Belloo—what a 
shocking name—may be! To think you 
should have fallen among such people! 
Lord George’s debts are, they say, very 
considerable, all owing, as he assures 
me, to his unfortunate acquaintance 
with this Rooney, with whom he appears 
to have had bill transactions for some 
time past. If your difficulties were 
only on the score of money, I should 
think little of it; but a quarrelsome 
rancorous spirit, a taste for low com- 
pany and vulgar associates, and a ten- 
dency to drink : these, indeed, are very 
shocking features, and calculated to 
inflict much misery on your parents. 

‘* However, let us, as far as possible 
endeavour to repair the fe we I 
write by this post to this Mr. Rooney, 
requesting him to send in his account to 
your father, and that in future any din- 
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ners or wine you may have at his 
house, will not be paid for, as you are 
under age. I shall also let him know 
that the obscurity of his rank in life, 
and the benighted state of the country 
he lives in, shall prove no safeguard to 
him from our vigilance; and as the 
ehancellor dines with us to-morrow, I 
think of asking him if he couldn’t be 
punished some way. Transportation 
they tell me, has already nearly got rid 
of the gipsies. As for yourself, make 
your arrangements to return imme- 
diately ; for, although your father 
knows nothing about it, I intend to ask 
Sir Henry Gordon to call on the Duke 
ef York, and contrive an exchange for 
you. How I hate this secret adviser 
of yours—how I detest the Rooneys— 
how I abhor the Irish. You have only 
to eome back with long hair, and the 
frightful accents to break the heart of 
your affectionate, but afflicted mother. 

“Your cousin Julia desires her 
regards——I must say, she has not 
shown a due respect to my feelings 
since the arrival of this sad intelligence, 
it is only this minute she has finished a 
¢aricature of you, making love to a 
wild Irish girl with wings: this is not 
only cruel towards me, but an unbe- 
coming sarcasm towards a wretched 

ple, to whom the visitations of 

evidence should not be made mat- 
ters of reproach.” 

Thus concluded this famous epistle, 
at which, notwithstanding that every 
line offended me deeply, I could not 
refrain from bursting into laughter. 
My opinion of Lord Dudley had cer- 
tainly not been of the highest; but 
yet I was totally unprepared for the 
apparent depth of villainy his character 

; but I knew not, then, how 
strong an alloy of cunning exists in 
every fool ; and how, almost invariably, 
@ narrow intellect, and a malevolent 
disposition, are associated in the same 
individual. 

There is no prejudice more popular, 
nor is there any which is better worth 
.refuting, than that which attributes to 
folly certain good qualities of heart, as 
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Tue morning after the receipt of the 
letter, the contents of which I have 
is made known to the reader, 
O'Grady called on me to aecompany 
-him into the city, 


MORNING IN 
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a kind of compensation for the defi- 
ciency in those of the head. Now, 
although there are of course instances 
to the contrary, yet will the fact be 
found generally true, that mediocrity 
of mind has its influence in producing 
a mischievous disposition. Unable to 
carry on any lengthened chain of rea- 
soning, the man of narrow intellect 
looks for some immediate result, and in 
his anxiety to attain his object, for- 
getful of the value of both character 
and credit, he is prepared to sacrifice 
the whole game of life, provided he 
secure but the odd trick. Besides, 
the very insufficiency of his resources, 
lead him out of himself for his enjoy- 
ments and his occupations. — 
therefore, the game of life, he gradually 
acquires a certain low and underhand 
eunning, which, being mistaken by him- 
self for ability, he omits no occasion to 
display it ; and hence begins the petty 
warfare of malice he wages against the 
world with all the spiteful ingenuity and 
malevolence of a monkey. 

I could trace through all my mother’s 
letter the dexterity with which Lord 
Dudley avoided committing himself 
respecting me, while his delicacy 
regarding O’Grady’s name was equally 
conspicuous to a certain extent. He 
might have been excused if he bore no 

d will to one or other of us; but 
what could palliate his ingratitude to 
the Rooneys? what eould gloss over 
the base return he made them, for all 
their hospitalities and attention? for 
nothing was more clear than the light 
in which he represented them to my 
mother, made them appear as low, and 
intriguing adventurers. 

This was all bad enough; but what 
should I say of the threatened letter to 
them. In what a position would it 
place me before those who had been 
uniformly kind and good-natured to- 
wards me; the very thought of this 
nearly drove me to distraction, and I 
confess it was in no dutiful mood, I 
crushed up the epistle in my hand, and 
walked my room in an agony of shame 
and vexation. 
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“Tam on a borrowing expedition, 
Jack,” cried he ; “ and there’s nothing 
like having a new face with one. 
Cavendish, Hopeton, and the rest of 
them, are 80 well known, it’s of ho tise 
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having them. But you, my boy, you're 
fresh, your smooth chin does not look 
like a protested bill, and you have gota 
degagé careless manner, a kind of 
unsuspicious look about you, a man 
never has, after a bailiff has given him 
an epaulette of five dirty fingers.” 

“ But Phil,” said I, “if you really 
want money——.” 

“My very excellent young friend,” 
interrupted he, in a kind of sermon 
voice, “don’t finish it, I beseech you ; 
that is the very last thing in the way of 
exchequer, a gentleman is ever driven 
to—borrowing froma friend. Heaven 
forbid! but even supposing the case 
that one’s friend has money, why the 

resumption is, that he must have 
rrowed it himself; so that you are 
spunging upon his ingenuity, not his 
ineome: besides, why riddle one’s own 
own ships, while there is an enemy 
before us to fight. Please to remem- 
ber the money-lenders, the usurers, the 
stock-broking knaves at fifty per cent. 
that the world is glutted with; these 
are the true game for a sporting gentle- 
man, who would rather harpoon a shark 
any day, than spear a salmon,” 

“ But what’s become of Paul? Is 
he not available ?” 

** Don’t you know what has happened 
there? But I was forgetting you've 
kept the house this week past. In the 
first place, La Belle Louise has gone 
home; Paul has taken his departure for 
the circuit, and Mrs. Paul, after three 
days’ sharp hysterics, has left town for 
her villa, near Bray—old Harvey, 
finding it doubtless more convenient to 
visit her there, with twenty guineas for 
his fee, than to receive one for his call 
at Stephen’s-green.” 

“ And what is supposed to be the 
cause of all this?” said I, scarce able 
to conceal my agitation. 

« The report goes,” replied he, “that 
some bank 4 broke in Calcutta, or the 
Caucasus, or somewhere, or that some 
gold-mine in Peru, in which Paul had a 
share, has all turned out to be only 
plated goods; for it was on the receipt 
of a letter, on the very morning of 
Paul’s departure, that she took so dan- 
oo ill; and as Paul, in his con- 

usion, brought the attorney instead of 
the surgeon-general, the case became 
alarming, wall ther gave her so much 
ether and sal volatile, that it required 
the united strength of the family, to 
keep her from ascending like a balloon, 


However, the worst of it all is, the 
house is shut, the windows closed, and 
where lately on the door-steps a pair of 
yellow plushed breeches figured bright 
and splendent as the glorious sun, a 
dusky-looking planet in threadbare 
black, now informs you that the famil 
are from home, and not expected bac 
for the summer.” 

‘* Perhaps I can explain the mystery,” 
said I, as a blush of shame burnt on 
my cheek: “read this.” So saying, I 
handed O’Grady the letter, doubled 
down at the part where Lord Dudley’s 
mention of the Rooneysbegan. Grieved 
as | felt thus to expose the absurd folly 
of my mother’s conduct, yet I felt the 
necessity of having at least one friend 
to advise with, and that, to render his 
counsel of any value, a perfect candour 
on my part was equally imperative. 

While his eye glanced over the lines 
I walked towardsthe window, oper 
at each moment some open burst 
indignation would escape him—some 
outbreak of passionate warmth, at the 
cold-blooded ingratitude and malevos 
lence of one, whom previously we had 
regarded but asa fool. Notso: on the 
contrary, he read the letter to the end 
with an unchanged countenance, folded 
it up with great composure, and then, 
turning his back to the fire, he burst 
out into a fit of the most immoderateé 
laughter. 

* Look ye, Jack,” cried he, in a 
voice almost suffocated with the emo- 
tion, “ I am a poor man, have scarcely 
a guinea I can call my own, yet I'd have 
given the best hack in my stable to have 
seen the Rooneys reading that letter. 
There, there; don’t talk to me, boy, 
about villainy, ingratitude, and so f 
The fun of it, man, covers all the rest. 
Only to think of Mr, Paul Rooney, 
the —_ trion of viceroys, chan- 
cellors, bishops, major-generals, and 
lord mayors, asked for his bill—to 
score up all your champagne and your 
euracoa; your turtle, your devilled 
kidneys ; all the heavy brigade of your 
grand dinners, and all the light infantry 
of luncheons, breakfasts, grilled bones, 
and sandwiches! The Ford forgive 
your mother for putting it in his head { 
My chalk would be a fearful one, not 
to speak of the ugly item of ‘ cash 
advanced,’ “Qh! it'll kill me, I 
know that. Don’t look so serio 
man; you may live fifty years, an 
never have so good a joke to laugh at, 
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Tell me, Jack, do you think your mother 
has kept a copy of the letter? I would 
eo my right eye for it. What a 
earful temper Paul will be in on cir- 
cuit! and as to Mrs. Rooney, it will go 
hard with her, but she cuts the whole 
aristocracy, for at least aweek There 
never was any thing like it. To hint 
at transporting the Princess O'Toole, 
whose ancestor was here in the time of 
Moses. Ah, Jack, how little respect 
your mother appears to have for an 
old family! She evidently has no 
classical associations to hallow her 
memory withal.” 

“ T confess,” said I, somewhat tartly, 
“had I anticipated the spirit with 
which you have taken up this matter, 
I doubt whether I should have shown 
you the letter.” 

** And if you had not,” replied he, 
“T’d not have forgiven you till the 
day of my death. Next to a legacy, 
a — laugh is the best thing I know : 
indeed, sometimes it is better ; for you 
can’t be_choused out of it by your 
lawyer.” 

“ Laughing is a very excellent prac- 
tice no doubt, but I looked for some 
advice——” 

* Advice! to be sure, my boy ; and 
so you shall have it. Only give mea 
good training canter of a hearty laugh, 
and you'll see what running I'll make, 
when it comes to sound discretion 
afterwards. The fun of a man’s tem- 
perament is like the froth on your 
champagne ; while it gives a zest to 
the liquor of life by its lightness and 
its sparkle, it neither detracts from the 
flavour nor the strength of the beve- 
rage. At the same time, when I begin 
to froth up, don’t expect me to be sober 
down before twenty-four hours. So 
take your hat, come along into town, 
and thank your stars that you have 
been able to delight the heart of a man 
who's trying to get a bill discounted. 
Now hear me, Fock,” said he, as we 
descended the stairs; “if you expect 
me to conduct myself with becoming 
gravity and decorum, you had better 
avoid any mention of the Rooneys 
for the rest of the day; and now, 
aTouvrage.” 

As we proceeded down Dame-street, 
my friend scientifically explained to 
me the various modes there were of 
obtaining money on loan. 

“1 don’t speak,” said he, “ of those 
cases where a man has landed security, 
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or property of one kind or other, or 
even expectations, because all these are 
easy—the mere rule of three in finan- 
cial arithmetic. What I mean are the 
decimal fractions of a man’s difficulties, 
when, with as many writs against him 
as would make a carpet for his bed- 
room, he can still go out with an 
empty pocket in the morning, and come 
back with it furnished at night. And 
now to begin. The maxims of the 
sporting world are aoe applicable 
to the practice before us. You're told, 
that, before you enter a preserve, your 
first duty is to see that your gun is 
properly loaded—all the better if it be 
a double-barrelled one. Now look 
here,” as he spoke, he drew from his 
sabretasche five bills for one hundred 
pounds each ; “ you see I am similarly 
prepared. The game may get up at 
any moment, and not find me at half 
cock ; and although I only go out for 
a single bird, that is, but one hundred, 
yet, if by good luck I flush a covey, you 
see I am ready for them all. The 
doctrine of chances shows us that five 
to one is better than an even bet; so, 
by scattering these five bills in different 
directions, the odds are exactly so many 
in my favour that I raise a hundred 
somewhere.” 

« And now,” said I, “where does 
the game lie ?” 

“I'm coming to that, Jack. Your 
rich preserves are all about the neigh- 
bourhood of Clare-street, Park-street, 
Merrion-street, and that direction. 
With them, alas! I have nothing to 
do. My broad acres have long since 
taken wings to themselves ; and I fear 
a mortgage upon Mount O’Grady, as 
it at present exists, would be a poor 
remedy for an empty pocket. The 
rich money-lenders despise poor devils 
like me: they love not cena ; 
and, as Macbeth says, ‘ They have no 
speculation in their eyes.’ For them, 
my dear Jack, you must have messuages 
and tenements, and out-houses, town- 
lands, and turbaries ; corn, cattle, and 
cottages ; pigs, potatoes, and peasantry. 
They love to let their eye range over 
a rich and swelling scene of woodland 
and prairie; for they are the land- 
scape gardeners of usury—they are 
= Hobbimas and Berghems of the 
aw. 

* Others again, of smaller range and 
humbler practice there are, to whom 
upon occasion, you assign your gran p 
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father's plate and the pictures of your 
grand-aunts for certain monied con- 
veniences you stand in need of. These 
are akind of Brobdignag pawnbrokers, 
who have fine houses, the furniture of 
which is everlastingly changing, each 
creditor sending his representative, like 
a minister to a foreign court: with 
them, also, I have nothing to do. The 
family have had so little to eat for 
the last two generations that they 
troubled themselves but slightly, on the 
score of silver dishes ; and as to pic- 
tures, I possess but one in the world— 
a portrait of my father in his wig and 
robes. ‘This, independent of other 
reasons, I couldn’t part with, as it is 
one of the only means | possess of 
controlling Corny, when his temper 
becomes more than usually untractable. 
Upon these occasions 1 hang up the 
‘jidge’ over the chimney-piece, and 
the talisman has never failed yet. 

“ Now, Jack, my constituency live 
about Fleet-street, and those small, 
obscure, dingy-looking passages that 
branch from it on either side. Here 
live a class of men who, having begun 
life as our servants or valets, are in 
— possession of all our habits of 
ife, our wants, and our necessities. 
Having amassed enough by retail rob- 
bery of us while in our service, to 
establish some petty tavern, or some 
low livery stable, they end by cheating 
us wholesale, for the loan of our own 
money, at their rate of interest. Well 
aware that, however deferred, we must 
pay eventually, they are satisfied, good, 
easy souls, to renew and renew bills, 
whose current per centage varies from 
five-and-twenty to forty. And even, 
notwithstanding all this, Jack, they are 
difficult devils to deal with; any 
appearance of being hard up, any show 
of being out-at-elbows, rendering a 
negotiation as difficult as the assurance 
of a condemned ship for a China voy- 
age. No, my boy; though your house 
be besieged by duns, though in every 
passenger _ see a bailiff, and never 
nap after dinner without dreaming of 
the Marshalsea, yet still, the very 
moment you cross the precincts of 
their dwelling, you must put your 
care where your cash ought to be—in 
your pocket. ‘You must wear the eas 
smile of a happy conscience, and tal 
of your want of a few hundreds, as 
though it were a question of a pinch of 
sia or a glass of brandy ial water, 
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while you agree to the exorbitant 
demands they exact, with the careless 
indifference of one, to whom money is 
no object, rather than with the despair 
of a wretch, who looks for no benefit 
in life, save in the act for insolvent 
debtors. This, you'll say is a great 
bore, and so I once thought too ; now, 
however, I have got somewhat used to 
it, and sometimes don't actually dislike 
the fun. Why, man, I have been at it 
for three months ata time. I remember 
when I never blew my nose without 
pulling out a writ along with my pocket 
handkerchief, and I never was in better 
spirits in all my life. But here we are. 
This is Billy Fagan's, a well-known 
drysalter: you'll have to wait for me 
in the front parlour for a moment while 
I negotiate with Billy.” 

Elbowing our way through a squalid, 
miserable-looking throng of oud that 
filled the narrow hall of a house in Fleet- 
street, we forced on till we reached an 
inner door, in which a sliding panel per- 
mitted those within to communicate 
with others on the outside. Tapping at 
this with his cane, O’Grady called out 
something which I could not catch; 
the panel at once flew back, a red car- 
buncled face appeared at the opening, 
the owner of which, with a grin of 
very peculiar signification, exclaimed— 

“Ah, is’t yourself, captain ——? 
Walk in, sir.” 

With these words the door was 
opened, and we were admitted into the 
inner hall. This was also crowded, 
but with a different class from what I 
had seen without. These were ap- 
parently men in business, shopkeepers, 
and traders who, reduced by some mo- 
mentary pressure, to effect a loan were 
content to prop up their tottering 
credit by sapping the very core of 
their prosperity; unlike the others, 
on whom habitual poverty and daily 
misery had stamped its heavy impress, 
and whose faces too, inured to suffer- 
ing, betrayed no shame at being seen. 
These, on the contrary, looked down- 
ward or aside; seemed impatient, fret- 
ful, and peevish, and indicated in a 
hundred ways, how unused they were 
to exigencies of this‘nature, muttering 
to themselves in angry mood at being 
detained, and feigning a resolution to 
depart at every moment. O’Grady, 
after a conference of a few moments 
with the rubicund Cerberus I have 
mentioned, beckoned to me to follow 
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him. We proceeded accordingly up a 
natrow creaking stair, into a kind of 
front drawing-room, in which about a 
dozen persons were seated, or listlessly 
loungingin every imaginable attitude— 
some on chairs, some on the window 
sills, some on the tables, and one even 
onthe mantel-piece, with his legs grace- 
fully dangling in front of the fire. 
Perfectly distinct from the other two 
classes I have mentioned, these were 
all young men whose dress, look, and 
bearing bespoke them of rank and con- 
dition. Chatting away gaily, laughing, 
joking, and telling good stories, they 
seemed but little to care for the cir- 
cumstances which brought them there ; 
and, while they quizzed each other 
about their various debts and diffi- 
culties, seemed to think want of money 
as about the very best joke a gentle- 
man could laugh at. By all of these 
O'Grady was welcomed with a burst of 
applause, as they eagerly pressed for- 
ward to shake bands with him. 

“I say, O’Grady,” cried one, “ we 
muster strong this morning. I hope 
Fagan’s bank will stand the run on it. 
What's your figure ?” 

* Oh, a couple of hundreds,” said 
Phil, carelessly: “ I have got rather a 
heavy book on the steeple-chase.” 

*6So I hear,” said another; “and 
they say Ulick Burke won't ride for 

ou; he knows no one can sit the horse 

ut himself; and Maher, the story 
goes, has given him a hundred and fifty 
to leave you in the lurch !” 

* How good!” said Phil, smiling ; 
for although this intelligence came 
upon him thus suddenly, he never 
evinced the slightest surprise, nor the 
most trifling irritation. 

You'll pay forfeit, of course, Phil?” 
said the gentleman on the chimney. 

“I fancy not.” 

« Then will you take two fifties to 
one, — your horse ?” 


Will you give it?” was the cool 


reply. 

« Yes.” 

« And I—and I also,” said different 
voices round the room. 

« Agreed, gentlemen, with all of 

ou. So if you please we'll book this. 
Jack, have you got a pencil ?” 

As I drew forth my pocket-book, I 
could not help whispering to O'Grady 
that there seemed to be something like 
a coalition among his opponents. Be- 
fore 1 could conclude, the red face ap- 
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peared at the door. O'Grady hastily 
muttered, ‘‘ wait for me here,” and 
left the room. 

During his absence, I had abundant 
time to study those about me ; indeed, 
a perfect sameness in their characters 
as in their pursuits, rendered it an easy 
process, for as with unguarded frank- 
ness they spoke of their several diffi- 
culties, their stories presented one uni- 
form feature—reckless expenditure and 
wasteful extravagance, with limited 
means and encumbered fortunes; they 
had passed through every phase of 
borrowing, every mode of raising 
money, and were now reduced to the 
last rung of the ladder of expediency— 
to become the prey of the usurer, who 
meted out to them a few more months 
of extravagance at the cost of many a 
future year of sorrow and repining. 

I was beginning to grow impatient, 
as the door gently opened and I saw 
my friend, as he emerged from the 
back drawing-room. Without losing 
a moment’s time I joined him. We 
descended the stairs together, and 
walked out into the street. 

“ Are you fond of pickled herrings, 
Jack ?” said O'Grady, as he took my 
arm. 

* Pickled herrings! Why, what do 
you mean ?” 

“Probably,” resumed he, in the 
same dry tone of voice, “ you prefer 
ash bark, or assafcetida ?” 

«* Why, I can’t say.” 

“Ah, my boy! you're difficult to 
please, then. What do you say to 
whale oil and Welch wigs?” 

“‘Confound me if I understand 
you.” 

“ Nothing more easy after all, for 
of each of these commodities I’m now 
a possessor to the amount of some two 
hundred and twenty pounds. You 
look surprised, but such is the nature 
of our transactions here ; and for my 
bill of five hundred, payable in six 
months, I have become a general mer- 
chant to the extent I've told you, not 
to mention paying eighty more for a 
certain gig and horse, popularly known 
in this city as the discount dennet. 
This,” continued he with a sigh, ‘is 
about the tenth time I’ve been the 
owner of that vile conveyance; for 
you must know whenever Fagan ad- 
vances a good round sum, he always 
insists upon something of this kind 
forming part of it, and thus, accord- 
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ing to the figure of your loan, you 
may drive from his door in any thing, 
from a wheel-barrow to a stage-coach, 
As for the discount dennet, it is as well 
known as the black-cart that conveys 
the prisoners to Newgate, and the re- 
utation of him who travels in either, 
is pretty much on a par. From the 
crank of the rusty springs, to the limp- 
ing amble of the malicious old black 
beast in the shafts, the whole thing has 
a look of beggary about it. Every 
jingle of the ragged harness seems to 
whisper in your ear, fifty per cent. ; 
and drive which way you will, it is im- 
possible to get free of the notion, that 
you're not trotting along the road to 
ruin. To have been seen in it once, is 
as though you had figured in the pil- 
lory, and the very fact of its being in 
our possession, is a blow of a batter- 
ing-ram to your credit for ever !” 

« But why venture into it ?—if you 
must have it, let it be like the pickled 
herrings and the paving stones—so 
much of pure loss.” 
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* The fact is, Jack, it is generally 
passed off on a young hand, the first 
time he raises money ;—he knows little 
of the town, less of its secret practices, 
and not until he has furnished a hearty 
laugh to all his acquaintances does he 
discover the blunder he has committed ; 
—besides, sometimes you're hard u 
for something to bring you about. 
remember once keeping it an entire 
winter, and as I painted Latitat a good 
piebald, and had his legs whitewashed 
every morning, few recognised him, 
except such as had paid for their ac- 
quaintance. After this account, pro- 
bably, you'll not like to drive with me; 
but as I am going to Loughrea for the 
race, I’ve determined to take the dennet 
down, and try if I can’t find a purchaser 
among the country gentlemen; and now 
let’s think of dinner. What do you 
say to a cutlet at the Club, and perhaps 
we shall strike out something there to 
finish our evening ?” 


CHAPTER XVII.—-AN EVENING IN TOWN. 


We dined at the club-house, and sat 
chatting over our wine till near ten 
o'clock: the events of the morning 
were our principal topics ; for although 
I longed myself to turn the conversa- 
tion to the Rooneys, I was deterred 
from doing so by the fear of another 
outbreak of O’Grady’s mirth. Mean- 
while, the time rolled on, and rapidly 
too, for my companion with an ear- 
nestness of manner, and a force of ex- 
pression I little knew he possessed, 
detailed to me many anecdotes of his 
own early career ; from these I could 
glean, that while O'Grady suffered 
himself to be borne along the current 
of dissipation and excess, yet, in his 
heart he repudiated the life he led, and, 
when a moment of reflection came, felt 
sorrow for the past, and but little hope 
for the future. 

“ Yes, Jack,” said he, on concluding 
a narrative of continual 7 misfor- 
tune, “there would seem a destiny in 
these things; and if we look about us in 
the world, we cannot fail to see, that 
families, like individuals, have their 
budding spring of youth and hope, their 
manhood of pride and power, and their 
old age of feebleness and decay. As 
for myself, I am about the last branch 


of an old tree, and all my endeavour 
has been, to seem green and cheerful 
to the last. 

“ My debts have hung about my neck 
all through life ; the extravagances of 
my early years have sat like a mill-stone 
upon me, and I who began the world 
with a heart brimful of hope, and a 
soul bounding with ambition, have lin- 
gered on my path like a truant school- 
boy, and here I am, at the age of three- 
and-thirty, without having realized a 
single promise of my boyhood, the poor- 
est of all imaginable things—a gentle- 
inan, without fortune—a soldier, with- 
out service—a man of energy, without 
hope.” 

“But why, Phil,” said I: “how 
comes it that you never went out to the 
Peninsula ?” 

Alas, my boy! from year to year I 
have gone on expecting my gazette to 
@ regiment on service—too poor to 
purchase, too proud to solicit, I have 
waited in anxious expectancy, from 
some of those; with whom high as was 
their station, I’ve lived on terms of in- 
timacy and friendship—that notice the 
extended to others less known than I 
was; but somehow the temperament 
that would seem to constitute my hap- 
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piness, has proved my bane, and those 
qualities which have made me a boon 
companion, have left me a beggar. 
Handed over from one viceroy to ano- 
ther, like a state trumpeter or a butt 
of sherry, I have been left to linger out 
my best years a kind of court Jester ; 
my only reward being, the hour of 
merriment over, that they who laughed 
with, should laugh at me.” 

There was a tone of almost ferocity 
in the way he spoke these words ; while 
the trembling lip, the flashing eye, and 
the swollen veins of his temple, betrayed 
that the very bitterest of all human 
emotions—self scorn—was racking his 
heart within him. 

-For some time we were both silent; 
had I even known what to say at such 
a moment, there was that comfortless 
expression about his face, that look of 
rivetted despair, which would have 
rendered any effort, on my part, to 
console him, a vain and presumptuous 
folly. 

“ But come, Jack,” said he, filling 
his glass and pushing over the decanter 
to me, I“ have learned to put little 
faith in patrons ; and although the in- 
formation has been long in acquiring, 
still it has come at last, and I am de- 
termined +o profit by it. Iam now 
endeavouring to raise a little money to 
pay off the most pressing of my credi- 
tors, and have made an application to 
the Horse-Guards to be appointed to 
any regiment on service, wherever it 
may be. If both these succeed, and it 
is necessary both should, then, Jack, 
I'll try a new path, and even though 
it lead to nothing, yet, at least, it will 
be a more manly one to follow ; and if 
I am to linger on to that period of life, 
when to look back is nearly all that’s 
left us—why then, the retrospect will 
be less dashed with shame, than with 
such a career as this is. Meanwhile, 
my boy, the decanter is with you, so 
fill your glass, I'll join you pre- 
sently.” 

Ashe spoke he sprang up and walked 
to the other end of the room, where a 
party of some half-dozen persons were 
engaged in putting on great coats, and 
buttoning up previous to departure. 
In an instant I could hear his voice 
high above the rest, that cheerful ring- 
ing tone that seemed the very tocsin 
a happy heart, while at some obser- 
vation he made, the whole Sam around 
him were convulsed with laughter. In 
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the midst of all thie, he drew one of 
them aside, and, conversing eagerly 
with him for a few seconds, pointed to 
me as he spoke. 

“ Thank you, my lord, thank you,” 
said he, as he turned away. “ I'll be 
answerable for my friend. Now, Hin- 
ton,” whispered he, as he leaned his 
hand upon my shoulder and leant over 
me, “we're in luck to-night, at all 
events, for I have just got permission 
to bring you with me where I am to 
spend the evening— it’s no small favour 
if you knew but all; so finish your 
wine, for my friends there are moving 
already.” 

All my endeavours to ascertain 
where we were going, or to whose 
house, were in vain; the only thing I 
could learn was, that my admission was 
a prodigious favour—while to satisfy 
my scruples about dress, he informed 
me, that no change of costume was 
necessary. 

“I perceive,” said O'Grady, as he 
drew the curtain and looked out into 
the street, “ the night is fine and star- 
light ; so what say you if we walk? I 
must tell you, however, our place of 
rendezvous is somewhat distant.” 

Agreeing to the proposition with 
pleasure, I took his arm, and we sal- 
lied forth together. Our way led at 
first through a most crowded and fre- 
quented part of the capital. We tra- 
versed Dame-street, passed by the 
Castle, and ascended a steep street 
beyond it ; after this we took a turning 
to the left, and entered a part of the 
city, to me at least utterly unknown ; 
for about half-an-hour we continued to 
wander on, now to the right, now to 
the left ; the streets becoming gradually 
narrower, less frequented, and less 
lighted; the shops were all closed, 
and few persons stirred in the remote 
thoroughfares. 

* T fear I must have madea mistake,” 
said O’Grady, “ endeavouring to take 
a short cut; but here comes a watch- 
man. I say, is this Kevin-street?” 

“No, sir; the second turning to your 
right brings you into it.” 

*“« Kevin-street!” said I, repeating 
the name half aloud to myself. 

“ Yes, Jack, so it is called; but all 
your ingenuity will prove too little, in 
discovering whither you are going ; so 
come along—leave time to tell you, 
what guessing never will.” 

By this time we arrived at the street 
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in question, when very soon after 
O'Grady called out— 

“ All right—here we are!” 

With these words, he knocked three 
times in a peculiar manner at the door 
of a large and gloomy-looking house. 
An ill-trimmed lamp threw a faint and 
flickering light upon the old and ruined 
building, and I could trace here and 
there, through all the wreck of time, 
some remnants of a better day. The 
windows now, however, were broken 
in several places, those on the lower 
story being defended on the outside by 
a strong iron railing: not a gleam of 
light shone through any one of them ; 
but a darkness unrelieved, save by the 
yellow gleam of thé street lamp, en- 
veloped the entire building. O’Grady's 
summons was twice repeated ere there 
seemed any chance of its being replied 
to, when, at last, the step of a heavy 
foot descending the stairs, announced 
the approach of some one. While I 
continued my survey of the house 
O'Grady never spoke, and, perceiving 
that he made a mystery of our visit, I 
resolved to ask no further questions, 
but patiently await the result ; my im- 
pression, however, was, that the place 
was the resort either of thieves or of 
some illegal association, of which more 
than one, at that time, were known to 
have their meetings in the capital. 
While I was thus occupied in my con- 
jectures, and wondering within myself 
how O’Grady had become acquainted 
with his friends, the door opened and 
a diminutive, mean-looking old man, 
shading the candle with his hand, stood 
at the entrance. 

“Good evening, Mickey,” cried 
O'Grady, as he brushed by him into 
the hall. “ Are they come?” 

«Yes, captain,” said the little man, 
as snufting the long wick with his fin- 
gers, he held the light up to O’Grady’s 
face. ““ Yes, captain, about fifteen.” 

« This gentleman’s with me—come 
along, Jack—he is my friend, Mickey.” 

“Oh, I can't do it by no means, 
Mister Phil,” said the dwarf, opposing 
himself as a barrier to my entrance— 
“you know what they said the last 
night ;” here he strained himself on 
his toes, and, as O’Grady stooped 
down, whispered some words I couldn’t 
catch, while he continued aloud, “ and 
you know after that, captain, I daren’t 
do it.” 

“tell. you, you old fool, I’ve ar. 
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ranged it all; so get along there, and 
show us the light up these confounded 
stairs. I suppose they never mended 
the hole on the lobby ?” 

“ Troth they didn’t,” growled the 
dwarf; “and it would be chaper for 
them nor breaking their shins every 
night.” 

I followed O’Grady up the stairs, 
which creaked and bent beneath us at 
every step; the hand-rail, broken in 
many places, swung to and fro with 
every motion of the stair, and the walls 
covered with green and damp mould, 
looked the very picture of misery and 
decay. Still grumbling at the breach of 
order incurred by my admission, the old 
man shuffled along wheezing, coughing, 
and cursing between times, till at length 
we reached the landing-place, where 
the hole of which I heard them speak, 
permitted a view of the hall beneath ; 
stepping across this, we entered a large 
room lighted by a lamp upon the chim- 
ney-piece ; around the walls were hung 
a variety of what appeared to be cloaks 
of a lightish drab colour, while over 
each hung a small skull-cap of yellow 
leather. 

“Don’t you hear the knocking below, 
Mickey ? there’s some one at the door,” 
said O’Grady. 

The little man left the room, and as 
we were now alone, I expected some 
explanation from my friend as to the 
place we were in, and the people who 
frequented it. Not so, however: Phil 
merely detached one of the cloaks from 
its peg, and proceeded to invest him- 
self in its folds; he placed the skull- 
cap on his head, after which, covering 
the whole with a hood, he fastened the 
garment around his waist with a girdle 
of rope, and stood before me the per- 
fect picture of a monk of St. Benedict, 
as we see them represented in old 
pictures ; the only irregularity of cos- 
tume being, that instead of a rosary, 
the string from his girdle supported a 
cork-screw and a horn spoon of most 
portentous proportions. 

«* Come, my son,” said he reverently, 
“indue thy garment ;” so saying, he 
proceeded to clothe me in a similar 
manner, after which he took a patient 
survey of me for a few seconds. 
** You'll do very well: wear the hood 
well forward ; and mark me, Jack, I’ve 
but one direction to give you—never 
speak a word, not a syllable, so long as 
you remain in the house ; if spoken to, 
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eross your arms thus upon your breast, 
and bow your head in this manner. 
Try that—perfectly—you have your 
lesson ; now don’t forget it.” 

O'Grady now, with his arms crossed 
upon his bosom, and his head bent 
slightly forward, walked slowly forth, 
with a solemn gravity, well befitting 
his costume. Imitating him as well as 
I was able, I followed him up the stairs. 
On reaching the second landing, he 
tapped twice with his knuckles at a 
low door, whose pointed arch and iron 
grating, were made to represent the 
postern of a convent. 

“ Benedicite,” said Phil, in a low 
tone. 

Et tu quoque, frater,” responded 
some one from within, and the door 
was opened. Saluting a venerable- 
looking figure, who, with a long grey 
beard, bowed devoutly as we passed, 


we entered an apartment, where, so . 


sudden was the change from what I 
had hitherto seen, I could scarcely 
trust my eyes. A comfortable, well- 
carpetted room, with curtained win- 
dows, cushioned chairs, and, not least 
inviting of all, a blazing fire of wood 
‘upon the hearth, were objects I was 
little prepared for; but I had little 
time to note them, my attention being 
directed with more curiosity to the 
living occupants of this strange dwell- 
ing. Some fifteen or sixteen persons, 
costumed like ourselves, either walked 
up and down engaged in conversation, 
or sat in little groups around the fire. 
Card tables there were in different 
parts of the room, but one only was 
occupied. At this a party of reverend 
fathers were busily occupied at whist. 
In the corner next tke fire, seated in 
a large chair of carved oak, was a 
figure, whose air and bearing bespoke 
authority ; the only difference in his 
costume from the others being a large 
embroidered ‘cork-screw, which he 
wore on his left shoulder. 
* Holy prior, your blessing,” said 
Phil, bowing obsequiously before him. 
* You have it, my son: much good 
may it do you,” responded the superior, 
in a voice which, somehow or other, 
seemed not perfectly new to me. 
While O'Grady engaged in a whis- 
pered conversation with the prior, I 
turned my eyes towards a large-framed 
i which —s above the chimney. 
t ran thus :—* Rules and regulations 


to be observed in the monastery of the 
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venerable and pious brothers, the 
Monks of the Screw.” Conceiving it 
scarcely delicate in a stranger to read 
over the regulations of a society of 
which he was not a member, I was 
turning away, when O'Grady, seizing 
me by the arm, whispered, “‘ Remem- 
ber your lesson ;” then added aloud, 
holy father, this is the lay brother of 
whom I spoke.” The prior bowed 
formally, and extended his hands to- 
wards me with a gesture of benedic- 
tion. 

* Accipe benedictionem 

“Supper, by the Lord Harry!” 
cried a jolly voice behind me, and at 
the same moment a general movement 
was made by the whole party. 

The prior now didn’t wait to con- 
clude his oration, but tucking up his 
garments, put himself at the head of 
the procession which had formed, two 
and two, in order of march. At the 
same moment, two fiddles from the 
supper-room, after a slight prelude, 
struck up the anthem of the order, 
which was the popular melody of, ** The 
night before Larry was stretched !” 

Marching in measured tread, we 
entered the supper-room, when, once 
having made the circuit of the table, 
at a flourish of the fiddles we assumed 
our places, the superior seating himself 
at the head in a chair of state, slightly 
elevated above the rest. A short Latin 
grace, which I was unfortunate enough 
not to catch, being said, the work of 
eating began ; and, certainly, whatever 
might have been the feats of the friars 
of old, when the bell summoned them 
tothe refectory, their humble followers, 
the Monks of the Screw, did them no 
discredit. A profusion of dishes covered 
the table ; and although the entire ser- 
vice was of wood, and the whole 
* equipage” of the most plain and sim- 
ple description, yet the cookery was ad- 
mirable, and the wines perfection itself. 
While the supper proceeded, scarcely 
a word was spoken. By the skilful 
exercise of signs, with which they all 
seemed familiar, roast ducks, lobsters, 
veal-pies, and jellies flew from hand to 
hand: the decanters also paraded up 
and down the table with an alacrity 
and despatch I had seldom seen equalled. 
Still, the ° rea brethren maintained 
a taciturn demeanour that would have 
done credit to La Trappe itself. As 
for me, my astonishment and curiosity 
increased every moment. What could 
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they be? What could they mean? 
There was something too farcical about 
it all to suppose that any political so- 
ciety, or any dangerous association, 
could be concealed under such a garb; 
and if mere conviviality and good fel- 
lowship were meant, their unbroken si- 
lence and grave demeanour struck me 
as a most singular mode of promoting 
either. 

Supper at length concluded, the 
dishes were removed by two humble 
brethren of the order, dressed in a 
species of gray serge; after which, 
marching to a solemn tune, another 
monk appeared, bearing a huge earth- 
enware bowl, brimful of steaming 
punch—at least, so the odour and the 
floating lemons bespoke it. Each 
brother was now provided with a small 
quaint-looking pipkin, after which the 
domestics withdrew, leaving us in si- 
lence as before. For about a second 
or two this continued, when suddenly 
the fiddles gave a loud twang, and 
each monk, springing to his legs, 
threw back his cowl, and, bowing to 
the superior, reseated himself. So 
sudden was the action, so unexpected 
the effect, for a moment or two I be- 
lieved ita dream. What was my sur- 
prise, what my amazement, that this 
den of thieves, this horde of burglars, 
this secret council of rebels, was no- 
thing more nor less than an assemblage 
of nearly all the first men of the day 
in Ireland! and as my eye ran rapidly 
over the party, here I could see the 
Chief Baron, with a venerable dignitary 
of St. Patrick’s on his right; there 
was the Attorney-General ; there the 
Provost of Trinity College: lower 
down, with his skull-cap set jauntily 
on one side, was Wellesley Pole, the 
secretary of state; Yelverton, Day, 
Plunket, Parsons, Toler ; in a word, 
all those whose names were a guaran- 
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tee for every thing that was brilliant, 
witty, and amusing, were there; 
while, conspicuous among the rest, 
the prior himself was no other than 
John Philpot Curran! Scarcely was 
my rapid survey of the party com- 
pleted, when the superior, filling his 
_ from the ample bowl before 
im, rose to give the health of the 
order. Alas me! that time should 
have so sapped my memory: I can 
but give my impression of what I 
heard. 

The speech, which lasted about ten 
minutes, was a kind of burlesque on 
speeches from the throne, describing 
in formal phrase, the prosperous state 
of their institution, its amicable foreign 
relations, the flourishing condition of 
its finances—brother Yelverton hav- 
ing paid in the two-and-sixpence he 
owed for above two years—concluding 
all with the hope that by a rigid eco- 
nomy, part of which consisted in limit- 
ing John Toler to ten pipkins, they 
would soon be enabled to carry into 
effect the proposed works on the fron- 
tier, and expend the sum of four shil- 
lings and ninepence in the repair of 
the lobby: winding up all with a glow- 
ing eulogium on monastic institutions 
in general, he concluded with recom- 
mending to their special devotion and 
unanimous cheers, “ the Monks of the 
Screw.” Never, certainly, did men 
compensate for their previous silence 
better than the worthy brethren in 
question. Cheering with an energy I 
never heard the like of, each man 
finished his pipkin with just voice 
enough left to call for the song of the 
order. 

Motioning with his hand to the fid- 
dlers to begin, the prior cleared his 
throat, and, to the same simple but 
touching melody they had marched in 
to supper, sang the following chant:— 


** GOOD LUCK TO THE FRIARS OF OLD. 


** Of all trades that flourished of old, 
Before men knew reading and writing, 
The friars’ was best I am told, 
If one wasn’t much given to fighting ; 
For, rent free, you lived at your ease— 
You’had neither to work nor to labour—' 
You might eat of whatever you please, 
For the prog was “er a your neighbour. 
uc 


Oh, good 


to the friars of old | 
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“ Your dress was convenient and cheap— 
A loose robe like this I am wearing : 
It was pleasant to eat in or sleep, 
And never much given to tearing. 
Not tightened nor squeezed in the least— 
How of modern days you might shame us ! 
With a small bit of cord round your waist— 
With what vigour you'd chant the oremus ! 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old! 


“*What miracles then, too, you made ! 
The fame to this hour is lasting ; 
But the strangest of all, it is said, 
You grew mighty fat upon fasting ! 
And though strictly forbid to touch wine, 
How the fact all your glory enhances ! 
You well knew the taste of the vine— 
Some miraculous gift of Saint Francis! 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old ! 


“To trace an example so meek, 
And repress all our carnal desires, 
We mount two pair stairs every week, 
And put on the garment of friars; 
And our order itself it is old— 
The oldest between me and you, sir ; 
For King David, they say, was enrolled, 
And a capital Monk of the Screw, sir. 
So, good luck to the friars of old!” 


The song over, and another cheer 
given to the brethren of the Screw, 
the pipkins were replenished, and the 
conversation, so long pent up, burst 


forth in all its plenitude. Nothing 
but fun, nothing but wit, nothing but 
merriment, was heard on either side. 
Here were not only all the bright 
spirits of the day, but they were met 
by appointment: they came prepared 
for the combat, armed for the fight ; 
and, certainly, never was such a joust 
of wit and brilliancy. Good stories 
rained around ; jests, repartees, and 
epigrams flew like lightning; and one 
had but time to catch some sparkling 
gem as it glittered, ere another and 
another succeeded. 

But even already I grow impatient 
with myself while I speak of these 
things. How poor, how vapid, and 
how meagre, is the effort to recall the 
wit that set the table ina roar! Not 
only is memory wanting, but how can 
one convey the incessant roll of fun, 
the hail-storm of pleasantry, that rat- 
tled about our ears ; each good thing 
that was uttered ever suggesting some- 
thing still better ; the brightest fancy 
and the most glowing imagination 
stimulated to their utmost exercise— 
while powers of voice, of look, and of 


mimicry unequalled, lent all their aid 
to the scene. 

While I sat entranced and delighted 
with all I saw and all I heard, I had 
not remarked that O'Grady had been 
addressing the chair for some time pre- 
vious, 

“Reverend brother,” replied the 
prior, “the prayer of thy petition is 
inadmissible. ‘The fourth rule of our 
faith says de confessione. No subject, 
mirthful, witty, or jocose, known to 
or by any member of the order, shall 
be withheld from the brotherhood, 
under a penalty of the heaviest kind. 
And it goes on to say, that whether 
the jest involve your father or your 
mother, your wife, your sister, or 
the aunt from whom you expect a 
legacy, no exception can be made. 
What you then look for is clearly im- 
possible: make a clean breast of it, 
and begin.” 

This being a question of order, a 
silence was soon established, when, 
what was my horror to find that Phil 
O'Grady began the whole narrative of 
my mother’s letter on the subject of 
the Rooneys—not limiting himself, 
however, to the meagre document in 
question, but colouring the story with 
all the force of his imagination, he 
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displayed to the brethren the ludicrous 
extremes of character personated by 
the London fine lady, and the Dublin 
attorney's wife! Shocked as I was at 
first, he had not proceeded far when I 
was forced to join the langhter: the 
whole table pounced upon the story— 
the Rooneys were well known to them 
all; and the idea of poor Paul, who 
dispensed his hospitalities with a 
princely hand, having his mansion de- 
graded to the character of a chop- 
house, almost convulsed them with 
laughter. 

“IT am going over to London next 
week,” said Parsons, “with old Lam- 
bert ; and if I thought I should meet 
this Lady Charlotte Hinton, I'd cer- 
tainly contrive to have him presented 
to her as Mr. Paul Rooney.” 

This observation created a diversion 
in favour of my lady mother, to which 
I had the satisfaction of listening, with- 
out the power to check. 

“She has,” said Dawson, “ most 
admirable and original views about 
Ireland ; and, were it only for the fact 
of calling on the Rooneys for their bill, 
deserves our gratitude. I humbly 
move, therefore, that we drink to the 
health of our worthy sister, Lady 
Charlotte Hinton.” 

The next moment found me hip, 
hipping, in derision, to my mother's 
health, the only consolation being, that 
I was escaping unnoticed and un- 
known. 

“ Well, Barrington, the duke was 
delighted with the corps; nothing 
could be more soldier-like than their 
appearance as they marched past.” 

“ Ah, the attorneys’, isn't it? the 
Devil’s Own, as Curran calls them.” 

“Yes, and remarkably well they 
looked. I say, Parsons, you heard 
what poor Rooney said, when Sir 
Charles Asgill read aloud the general 
order, complimenting them—‘ May I 
beg, Sir Charles,’ said he, ‘to ask if 
the document in your hand be an at- 
tested copy ?’” 

* Capital, faith! By-the-by, what's 
the reason, can any one tell me, Paul 
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has never invited me to dine for the 
last two years ?” 

“ Indeed!” said Curran; “ then your 
chance is a bad one, for the statute of 
limitations is clearly against you.” 

« Ah, Kellar, the Rooneys have cut 
all their low acquaintances, and your 
prospects look very gloomy. You 
know what took place between Paul 
and Lord Manners ?” 

“No, Barrington ; let’s hear it, by 
all means.” 

“Paul had met him at Kinnegad, 
where both had stopped to change 
horses—‘ A glass of sherry, my lord ?’ 
quoth Paul, with a most insinuating 
look. 

*€ No, sir, thank you,’ was the dis- 
tant reply. 

«« A bowl of gravy, then, my lord ?’ 
rejoined he. 

“<¢ Pray, excuse me,’ more coldly 
than before. 

‘© * Maybe achop and a crisped po- 
tato would tempt your lordship ?’ 

“¢ Neither, sir, I assure you.’ 

“*¢ Nor aglass of egg-flip ?’ repeated 
Paul, in an accent bordering on despair. 

«Nor even the egg-flip,’ rejoined 
his lordship, in the most pompous 
manner. 

“¢Then, my lord,’ said Paul, 
drawing himself up to his full height, 
and looking him firmly in the face, 
‘ I've only to say the “ onus” is now on 
you.’ With which he stalked out of 
the room, leaving the chancellor to his 
own reflections.” 

«‘ Brethren, the saint!” cried out the 
prior, as he rose from the chair. 

“The saint! the saint!” re-echoed 
from lip to lip; and at the same mo- 
ment the door opened, and a monk ap- 
peared, bearing a silver image of St. 
Patrick, about a foot and a half high, 
which he deposited in the middle of 
the table with the utmost reverence. 
All the monks rose, filling their pip- 
kins, while the junior of the order, a 
fat little monk with spectacles, began 
the following ditty, in which all the 
rest joined, with every energy of voice 
and manner :— 


“© When St. Patrick our order created, 

And called us the Monks of the Screw, 
Good rules he revealed to our abbot 
To guide us in what we should do, 
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It. 
‘* But first he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky, 
And he swore by the word of his saintship 
That fountain should never run dry. 


Ill. 


“ My children, be chaste, till you're tempted ; 
While sober, be wise and discreet ; 
And humble your bodies with fasting 
Whene’er you've nothing to eat. 


IV. 


** Then be not a glass in the convent, 
Except on a festival, found ; 
And this rule to enforce, I ordain it 
A festival all the year round,” 


A hip, hip, hurrah! that made 
the very saint totter on his legs, shook 
the room; and once more the reve- 
rend fathers re-seated themselves to 
resume their labours. 

Again the conversation flowed on in 
its broader channel, and scarcely was 
the langhter caused by one anecdote 
at an end when another succeeded; 
the strangest feature of all this being, 
that he who related the story, was, in 
almost every instance, less the source 
of amusement to the party, than they 
who, listening to the recital, threw a 
hundred varied lights upon it, making 
ever the tamest imaginable adventure 
the origin of innumerable ludicrous 
situations and absurd fancies, Be- 
sides all this, there were characteristic 
differences in the powers of the perty, 
which deprived the display of any 
trace or appearance of sameness: the 
epigrammatic terseness and nicety of 
Curran—the jovial good humour, and 
mellow raciness of Lawrence Parsons 
-—the happy facility of converting all 
before him into a pun or a repartee, 
so eminently possessed by Toler—and, 
perhaps, more striking than all, the 
caustic irony and piercing sarcasm of 
Plunket's wit, relieved and displayed 
each other ; each man’s talent having 
only so much of rivalry as to excite 
opposition, and give interest to the 
combat, yet never by any accident 
originating a particle. of animosity, 
or even eliciting a shade of passing 
irritation. 

With what pleasure could I con- 
tinue to recount the stories, the songs, 
the sayings, I listened to. With what 
satisfaction do I yet look back upon 
that brilliant scene, nearly all the ac- 
tors in which, have since risen to high 


rank and eminence in the country. 
How often too, in their bright career, 
when I have heard the warm praise of 
the world bestowed upon their triumphs 
and their successes, has my memory 
carried me back to that glorious night, 
when, with hearts untrammelled by 
care, high in hope, and higher in am- 
bition, these bright spirits sported in 
all the wanton exuberance of their 
genius, scattering with profusion the 
rich ore of their talent, careless of 
the depths to which the mine should 
be shafted hereafter. Yes, it is true, 
there were giants in those days! How- 
ever much one may be disposed to look 
upon the eulogist of the past, as one 
whose fancy is more ardent, than his 
memory is tenacious, yet with respect 
to this, there is no denial of the fact, 
that great convivial gifts, great con- 
versational power, no longer exist as 
they did some thirty or forty years 
ago. I speak more particularly of the 
country where I passed my youth—of 
Ireland: and who that remembers 
those names I have mentioned—who 
that can recall the fascination and 
charm, which almost every dinner- 
party of the day could boast—who 
that can bring to mind the brilliancy 
of Curran, the impetuous power of 
Plunket,.or the elegance of manner 
and classical perfection of wit, that 
made Burke the Cicero of his nation 
—who, I say, with all these things be- 
fore his memory, can venture to com- 
pare the society of that period with the 
present? No, no; the grey hairs 
that mingle with our brown, may con- 
vict us of being a prejudiced witness, 
but we would call into court every one 
whose testimony is available, and con- 
fidently await the verdict. 
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* And so they ran away !” said the 
rior, turning towards a tall, gaunt- 
ooking monk, who, with a hollow 
voice and solemn manner, was record- 
ing the singular disappearance of the 
militia regiment he commanded, on 
the morning they were to embark for 
England. “ The story we heard,” 
resumed the prior, “was, that when 
drawn up in the Fifteen Acres, one of 
the light company caught sight of a 
hare, and flung his musket at it. 
The grenadiers followed the example, 
and that then the whole battalion broke 
loose, with a loud yell, and set off in 
pursuit——” 

No, sir,” said the gaunt man, 
waving his hand to suppress the laugh- 
ter around him. “ They were assem- 
bled on the light-house wall, as it 
might be here, and we told them off 
by tallies as they marched on board, 
not perceiving, however, that as fast 
as they entered the packet on one side, 
they left it on the opposite, there be- 
ing two jolly-boats in waiting to re- 
ceive them ; and as it was dusk at the 
time, the scheme was undetected until 
the corporal of a flank company 
shouted out for them to wait for him, 
that being his boat. At this time we 
had fifty men of our four hundred and 
eighty.” 

“ Ay, ay, holy father,” cried the 
ae as he helped himself to a devil- 
ed bone, “ your fellows were like the 
grilled bone before me; when they 
were mustered, they would not wait 
to be peppered.” 
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This sally produced a roar of laugh- 
ter, not the less hearty that the grim- 
visaged hero it was addressed to, never 
relaxed a muscle of his face. It was 
now late, and what between the noise, 
the wine, and the laughter, my facul- 
ties were none of the clearest. With- 
out having drunk much, I felt all the 
intoxication of liquor, and a whirl- 
wind of confusion in my ideas, that 
almost resembled madness. To this 
state one part of their proceedings in 
a great measure contributed; for every 
now and then, on some signal from the 

rior, the whole party would take 
ands and dance round the table to 
the measure of an Irish jig, wilder, and 
even more eccentric, than their own 
orgies. Indeed, I think this religious 
exercise finished me; for, after the 
third time of its performance, the 
whole scene became a confused and 
disturbed mass, and, amid the crash 
of voices, the ringing of laughter, 
the tramping of feet, I sank into 
something which, if not sleep, was 
at least unconsciousness ; and thus 
is a wet sponge drawn over the im- 
mediately succeeding portion of my 
history. 

Some faint recollection I have of 
terrifying old Corny by my costume ; 
but what the circumstances, or how 
they happened, I cannot remember. 
I can only call to mind one act in vin- 


dication of my wisdom—I went to 
bed. 


CHAPTER XVIII—A CONFIDENCE. 


I step late on the morning after my 
introduction to the Monks of the 
Screw, and probably should have con- 
tinued to indulge still longer, had not 
O’Grady awoke me. 

* Come, Jack,” he cried, “this is 
the third time I have been here to-day. 
T can't have mercy-on you any longer ; 
so rub your eyes, and try if you can’t 
wake sufficiently to listen to me. I 
have just received my appointment as 
captain in the 41st, with an order to 
repair immediately to Chatham to join 
the regiment, which is under orders 
for foreign service.” 

“ And when do you go, Phil?” 

* To-night at eight o'clock. A pri- 
vate note from a friend at the Horse 
Guards tells me not to lose a moment ; 


and as I shall have to wait on the duke 
to thank him for his great kindness to 
me, I have no time to spare.” 

This news so stunned me that for a 
moment or two I couldn’t reply. 
O'Grady perceived it; and, patting 
me gaily on the shoulder, said— 

* Yes, Jack, Iam sorry we are to 
separate: but, as for me, no other 
course was open; and as to you, with 
all your independence from fortune, 
and with all your family influence to 
push your promotion, the time is not 
very distant when you will begin to 
feel the life = are leading vapid and 
tiresome. You will long for an ex- 
citement more vigorous and more 
healthy in its character; and then, 
my boy, my dearest hope is, that 
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we may be thrown once more to- 
gether.” 

Had my friend been able at the 
moment to have looked into the secret 
recesses of my heart, and read there 
my inmost thoughts, he could not 
more perfectly have depicted my feel- 
ings, nor pictured the impressions, 
that at the very moment he spoke, 
were agitating my mind. The time 
he alluded to had indeed arrived. 
The hour had come, when I wished to 
be a soldier in more than the mere 
garb: but with that wish came linked 
another even stronger still; and this 
was, that before I went on service, I 
should once more see Louisa Bellew, 
explain to her the nature and extent 
of my attachment to her, and obtain, 
if possible, some pledge on her part 
that, with the distinction I hoped to 
acquire, I should look to the posses- 
sion of her love, as my reward and 
my recompense. Young as I was, I 
felt ashamed at avowing to O’Grady 
the rapid progress of my passion. [ 
had not courage to confess upon what 
slight encouragement I built my hopes, 
and, at the same time, was abashed 
at being compelled to listen tamely to 
his prophecy, when the very thoughts 
that flashed across me, would have in- 
dicated my resolve. 

While I thus maintained an awk- 
ward silence, he once more resumed. 

“ Meanwhile, Jack, you can serve 
me, and I shall make no apologies for 
enlisting you. You've heard me speak 
of this great Loughrea steeple-chase : 
now, somehow or other, with my 
usual prudence, I have gone on adding 
wager to wager, until, at last, I find 
myself with a book of some eight 
hundred pounds—to lose which, at a 
moment like this, I need not say, 
would almost ruin all my plans. To 
be free of the transaction, I this 
morning offered to pay half forfeit, and 
they refused me. Yes, Hinton, they 
knew, every man of them, the position 
I stood in. They saw that not only 
my prospects, but my honour, were en- 
gaged ; that before a week I should be 
far away, without any power to con- 
trol, without any means to observe 
them ; they knew well that, thus cir- 
cumstanced, I must lose; and if I 
lost, I must sell my commission, and 
leave the army in character 
and in fortune.” 

“ And now, my dear friend,” said 
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I, interrupting, “ how happens it that 
you bet with men of this stamp? I 
understood from you it was a friendly 
match got up at a dinner-party.” 

“Even so, Jack. The dinner was 
in my own rooms, the claret mine, the 
men my friends. You may smile, but 
so the world is pleased to call those 
with whom from day to day we as- 
sociate, with no other bond of union 
than the similarity of a pursuit which 
has nothing more reprehensible in it 
than the character of the intimacies it 
engenders. Yes, Hinton, these are 
my sporting friends, sipping my wine 
while they plot my wretchedness. 
Conviviality with them is not the happy 
abandonment to good fellowship and 
enjoyment, but the season of cold and 
studied calculation—the hour when, 
unexcited themselves, they trade upon 
the unguarded, and unwary feelings 
of others. They know how impera- 
tive is the code of honour as regards 
a bet, and they make a virtue to them- 
selves in the unflinching firmness of 
their exaction, as a cruel judge would 
seek applause for the stern justice 
with which he condemns a felon. It is 
usual, however, to accept half forfeit 
in circumstances like these of mine ; 
the condition did not happen to be 
inserted, and they rejected my offer.” 

“Is this possible,” said I, “and 
that these men call themselves your 
friends?” 

“Yes, Jack; a betting-book is like 
Shylock’s bond, and the holder of one, 
pretty much about as merciful as the 
worthy Israelite. But come, come ; 
it is but boyish weakness in one like 
me to complain of these things: nor, 
indeed, would I speak of them now, 
but with the hope that my words may 
prove a warning to you, while they 
serve to explain the service I look for 
from you, and give you some insight 
into the character of those with whom 
you'll have to deal.” 

** Only tell me,” said I, “only ex- 
plain, my dear O'Grady, what 1 can 
do, and how: it is needless for me to 
say I’m ready.” 

* T thought as much. now listen to 
me. When I made this unlucky 
match, it was, as I have said, over a 
dinner party, when, excited by wine, 
and carried away by the enthusiasm 
of the moment, I made a proposition 
which, with a calmer head, I should 
never have ventured. For a second 
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or two it was not accepted, and Mr. 
Burke, of whom you've heard me 
speak, called out from the end of the 
table, ‘A sporting offer, by Jove! 
and I'll ride for you myself.’ This I 
knew was to give me one of the first 
horsemen in Ireland; so, while filling 
my glass, I nodded to him, and ac- 
cepted his offer, 1 cried out, ‘ Two to 
one against any horse named at this mo- 
ment.’ The words were not spoken 
when I was taken up, at both sides of 
the table; and, as | leaned across to 
borrow a pencil from a friend, I saw 
that a smile was curling every lip, and 
that Burke himself endeavoured with 
his wine glass to conceal the expres- 
sion of his face. I needed no stronger 
proof that the whole match had been 
a preconcerted scheme between the 
parties, and that I had fallen into a 
snare laid purposely to entrap me. It 
was too late, however, to retract—I 
booked my bets, drank my wine, con- 
géed my friends, went to bed, and 
woke the next morning to feel myself 
adupe. But come, Jack; at this rate 
I shall never have done. The match 
was booked, the ground chosen, Mr. 
Burke to be my jockey, and, in fact, 
every thing arranged, when, what was 
my surprise, my indignation, to find 
that the horse I destined for the race 
(at that time in the possession of a 
friend) was bought up for five hun- 
dred, and sent off to England. This 
disclosed to me how completely I was 
entrapped. Nothing remained for me 
then but to purchase one which of- 
fered at the moment, and this one, 
I've told you already, has the pleasant 
reputation of being the most wicked 
devil and the hardest to ride in the 
whole west: in fact, except Burke 
himself, nobody would mount him on 
a road, and as to crossing a country 
with him, even he, they say, has no 
fancy for it. In any case, he made it 
the ground of a demand which | could 
not refuse—that in the event of my 
winning, he was to claim a third of 
the stakes. At length the horse is 
put in training, improves every hour, 
and matters seem to be taking a fa- 
vourable turn. In the midst of this, 
however, the report reaches me, as 
you heard anal yesterday morning, 
that Burke will not ride: however I af- 
fected to discredit it at the moment, 
Ihad great difficulty to preserve the 
appearance. of calm. This morn. 
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ing settles the question by this let- 
ter :— 


« ¢Dear Sir—A friendly hint has 
just reached me that I am to be ar- 
rested on the morning of the Lough- 
rea race for a trifle of a hundred and 
eighteen pounds and some odd shil- 
lings. If it suits your convenience to 
pay the money, or enter into bail for 
the amount, I'll be very happy to ride 
your horse; for, although I don't 
care for a double ditch, l’'ve no ir 
to take the wall of the county gaol, 
even on the back of as good a horse as 
Moddidediroo.— Yours truly, 

“ ¢ Uxick Burke. 

‘“«* Wednesday morning, Red House.’ 


“ Well,” said I, as, after some diffi- 
culty, I spelled through this ill-written 
and dirty epistle, “and what do you 
mean to do here ?” 

“If you ask me,” said Phil, “ what 
I'd like to do, I tell you fairly it would 
be to horsewhip my friend Mr. Burke 
as a preliminary, pay the stakes, with- 
draw my horse, and cut the whole 
concern ; but my present position is, 
unhappily, opposed to each of these 
steps. In the first place, a rencontre 
with Burke would do me infinite dis- 
service at the Horse Guards, and as 
to the payment of eight hundred 
pounds, I don’t think I could raise the 
money, without some one would ad- 
vance five hundred of it for a mort- 
gage on Corny Delany. But to be 
serious, Jack, and, as time passes, [ 
must be serious, I believe the best way 
on this occasion is to give Burke the 
money (for as to the bill, that’s an in- 
vention); but, as I must start to- 
night for England, and the affair will 
require some management, I must put 
the whole matter into your hands, 
with full instructions how to act.” 

“I am quite ready and willing,” said 
I, “ only give me the ‘carte du payes.’” 

“ Well, then, my boy, you'll go down 
to Loughrea for me, ‘the day before 
the race, establish yourself as quietly 
as you can in the hotel, and, as the 
riders must be named on the day: before 
the running, contrive to see Mr. Burke, 
and inform him that his demand will 
be complied with. Have no delicacy 
with him, it is a mere money question ; 
and although, by the courtesy of the 
turf, he is a gentleman, yet there is no 
occasion to treat him with more of cere- 
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mony than is due to yourself in your 
negotiation. This letter contains the 
sum he mentions. In addition to that, 
I have enclosed a blank check for 
whatever you like to give him; only 
remember one thing, Hinton—he must 
ride, and J must win.” 

All the calmness with which O’Grady 
had hitherto spoken, deserted him at 
this moment; his face became scarlet, 
his brow was bent, and his lip quivered 
with passion, while, as he walked the 
room with hurried steps, he muttered 
between his teeth— 


« Yes, though it cost my last shilling, ; 


Til win the race. They thought to 
ruin me; the scheme was deeply laid 
and well planned too, but they shall 
fail. No, Hinton,” resumed he in a 
louder tone; “no, Hinton; believe 
me, poor man that I am, this is not 
with me a question of so many pounds: 
it is the wounded ‘ amour propre’ of a 
man who, all through his life, held out 
the right hand of fellowship to those 
very men who now conspire to be his 
ruin. And such, my dear boy, such; 
for the most part, are the dealings of 
the turf. I do not mean to say that 
men of high honour and unblemished 
integrity are not foremost in the en- 
couragement of a sport which, from 
its bold and manly character, is essen- 
tially an English one ; but this I would 
assert, that probity, truth, and honour, 
are the gifts of but a very small num- 
ber of those who make a traffic of the 
turf, and are, what the world calls, 
*racing men:’ and oh! how very hard 
the struggle, how nice the difficulty of 
him who makes these men his daily 
companions, to avoid the many arti- 
fices which the etiquette of the race- 
course permits, but which the feelin 
of a gentleman would reject as unfair 
and unworthy! How contaminating 
that laxity of principle that admits of 
every stratagem, every trick, as legi- 
timate, with the sole proviso that it 
be successful! and what a position is 
it that admits of no alternative save, 
being the dupe or the black-leg! How 
hard for the young fellow a 
upon life with all the ardour, 
ting freshness of youth 
about him, to stop short at one, with- 
out passing on to the other stage! 
How difficult, with offended pride and 
wourided self-love, to find himself the 
mete téol of sharpers! How very 
difficult to check spirit; 
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that whispers retaliation by the very 
arts by which he has been cheated ! 
Is not such a trial as this too much 
for any boy of twenty? and is it not 
to be feared, that, in the estimation 
he sees those held in whose black- 
guardism is their pre-eminence, a per- 
verted ambition to be what is called a 
sharp fellow, may sap and undermine 
every honourable feeling of the heart, 
break down the barriers of rigid truth 
and scrupulous fidelity, teaching him to 
exult at what formerly he had blushed, 
and to recoguise no folly so contempti- 
ble, as that of him who believes the 
word of another? Such a career as 
this, has many a one pursued, aban- 
doning bit by bit every grace, every 
virtue, and every charm of his charac- 
ter, that at the end, he should come 
forth a ‘sporting gentleman.’” He 
paused for a few seconds, and then 
turning towards me, added, in a voice 
tremulous from emotion, “and yet, 
my boy, to men like this I would now 
expose you! No, no, Jack; I'll not 
do it. I care not what turn the thing 
may take; I'll not embitter my. life 
with this reflection.” He seized the 
letter, and crushing it in his hand, 
walked towards the window. 

‘Come, come, O’Grady,” said I, 
“this is not fair; you first draw a 
strong picture of these men, and then 
you deem me weak enough to fall into 
their snares; that would hardly say 
much for my judgment and goodsense ; 
besides you have stimulated my curi- 
osity, and I shall be sadly disappointed 
if I’m not to see them.” 

“ Be it so, Jack!” said he with a 
sigh; “I shall give you a couple of 
letters to some friends of mine down 
there, and I know but one recompense 
you'll have for all the trouble and an- 
noyance of this business—your pretty 
friend, Miss Bellew, is on a visit in the 
neighbourhood, and is certain to be at 
the race.” , 

Had O'Grady looked at me while he 
spoke, he would have seen how deepl 
this intelligence affected me, while i, 
myself, could with difficulty reetrain the 
increased interest I now felt in all about 
the matter, amare | him on every 
particular, inquiring into a hundred 
minute points, and, in fact, displaying 
an ardour on the subject, that nothing 
short of my friend's pre-occupation 
could have failed in detecting the 
source of. My mind now fixed on 
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one subject, I could scarcely follow 
him in his directions as to travelling 
down, secrecy, &c. 

I heard something about the canal 
boat, and some confused impression 
was on my mind about a cross-road 
and a jaunting-car ; but the prospect 
of meeting Louisa, the hope of again 
being in her society, rendered me in- 
different to all else; and as I thrust 
the letters he gave me into my coat 
pocket, and promised an implicit ob- 
servance of all his directions, I should 
have been sorely puzzled had he asked 
me to repeat them. 

“‘ Now,” continued O’Grady, at the 
end of about half-an-hour’s rapid 
speaking, ‘I believe I’ve put you in 
possession of all the bearings of this 
case. You understand, I hope, the 
kind of men you have to deal with, 
and I trust Mr. Ulick Burke is tho- 
roughly known to you by this time ?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” said I, half me- 
chanically. 

“ Well, then, my boy, I believe I 
had better say, good-bye ; something 
tells me we shall meet ere long; mean- 
while, Jack, you have my best wishes.” 
He paused for a moment and turned 
away his head, evidently affected, then 
added, “ you'll write to me soon, of 
course, and as that old fool, Corny, 
follows me in a week E 

* And is Corny going abroad ?” 

«Ay! confound him, like the old 
man in Sinbad, there’s no getting him 
off one’s shoulders ; besides, he has a 
kind of superstition that he ought to 
close the eyes of the last of the family ; 
and as he has frankly confessed to me 
this morning, he knows I am in that 
predicament, he esteems it a point of 
duty to accompany me. Poor fellow, 
with all his faults, I can’t help feeling 
attached to him, and were I to leave 
-him behind me, what would become 
of him? No, Jack, I am fully sensible 
of all the inconvenience, all the ridi- 
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cule of this step, but, faith, I prefer 
both to the embittering reflection I 
should have, did I desert him.” 

“Why does he remain after you, 
Phil ?—he’ll never find his way to 
London.” 

* Oh, trust him! What! with 
scolding, cursing, and abusing every 
one he meets, he'll attract notice 
enough on the road never to be for- 
gotten or left behind; but the fact is, 
it is his own proposition, and Corny 
has asked for a few days’ leave of ab- 
sence, for the first time for seven-and- 
twenty years!” 

“ And what the deuce can that be 
for?” 

“You'd never guess if you tried 
until to-morrow—to see his mother.” 

 Corny’s mother!—Corny Delany's 
mother !” 

« Just so—his mother. Ah, Hin- 
ton! you still have much to learn 
about us all here, and now, before we 
part, let me instruct you on this point ; 
not that I pretend to have a reason 
for it, nor do I know that there is 
any, but somehow I'll venture to say, 
that whenever you meet with a little 
cross-grained, ill-conditioned, ill-thri-- 
ven old fellow, with a face as if carved 
in the knot of a crab-tree, the odds 
are about fifteen to one that the little 
wretch has a mother alive; whether 
it is that the tenacity of life among 
such people is greater, or whether na- 
ture has any peculiar objects of her 
own in view in the matter, I can’t say, 
but trust me for the fact ; and now, I 
believe, I have run myself close to time, 
so once more, Jack, good-bye, and 
God bless you.” 

He hurried from the room as he 
spoke, but as the door was closing I 
saw that his lip trembled and his cheek 
was pale; while I leaned against the 
window-shutter and looked after him 
with a heavy and oppressed heart ; for 
he was my first friend in the world ! 
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THE LAND OF BURNS. 


BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


Land of the Bard! In memory once again 
Thy trackless heaths I tread ; 

And from the mountain’s topmost round, 

Behold fair Coila’s classic ground 
Below me spread. 

His lowly birth-place rears its head, 

Swells high the fane* that speaks Aim dead, 
Who died too soon : 

Carrick’s brown heaths, Kyle’s bowery glades, 

Ayr’s pebbled shore, Montgomery's shades, 
And bonnie Doon. 


Land of the Bard! When wandering late I trod 
Thy song-remembered shore, 
Winter's stern blast swept thy lone hills, 
Adown thy vales the whelming rills 
Dashed with wild roar : 
Remembering im, the leafless woods 
Their summer livery wear, 
And musical the rushing floods 
Swell on mine ear. 


Land of the Bard! To nature not alone, 
All beauty dost thou owe: 

Thy poet lives, the scenes among, 

Breathing the music of his song, 
O’er earth below. 

With shapes poetic fills thy groves, 

Peoples thy glades with human loves, 
And hopes and fears. 

To music sweeter than their own, 

Teaches thy streams to murmur on 
To endless years. 


Land of the Bard! From thee the poet drew 
High thoughts and fancies wild : 

Thy changeful face his raptured soul informs ; 

Dearest are ever Nature's shows and forms 
To Nature’s child: 

Enriching, beautifying as it flows, 
Like thine own river ; 

On thee thy grateful son his song bestows 
Deathless for ever. 


Land of the Bard! What though another land 
My first affections claim ? 

Not thine own partial sons can pray 

A prouder homage than I pay 
Thy poet’s name. 

Scenes that he sung I love: from foreign strand 
My footstep turns 

Proudly to tread, as 'twere my fatherland, 
Tue Lanp or Burns. 


* Burns’s monument on the banks of Doon. 
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LAING’S NOTES OF A TRAVELLER.* 


« TRAVELLERS complain that travel- 
writing is overdone, that the Conti- 
nent is exhausted of allitsinterests. Is 
it not possible that they themselves are 
blind to the great interests and influ- 
ences which would attract the public 
mind ?” &e. 

These few words may serve to con- 
vey an impression to our readers of 
what is Mr. Laing’s object in the 
work whose unpretending title bears 
but little relation to the vast fund of 
information to be found within its 
pages. It is quite true, as he observes 
somewhat further, that “ diaries, jour- 
nals, narratives, feelings and wisdom 
of the first quality, from every quarter 
of the globe, have so satiated the omni- 
vorous reader, that results only—the 
concentrated essences of the traveller’s 
observations—are in demand, not the 
detail of petty incidents by which they 
have been obtained.” Had this just 
remark been only present to the mind 
of that large class who annually visit 
the shores of Belgium, steam up the 
Rhine, and post through Switzerland, 
what tiresome tomes of foreign tra- 
vel might we not have been spared? 
what “ Winters Abroad” and “Sum- 
mers in Germany?” what twaddling 
tourists and Trollopping voyagers, 
anxiously eager to narrate some fa- 
daise of Boulogne scandal, or some 
new exploit of Baden swindling ? what 
a happy truce we should have enjoyed 
from the sickening narratives of cheat- 
ing landlords and uncivil waiters, from 
the blundering confusion of names, 
places, and people, every where so 
conspicuous ; and better than all, from 
those maudlin attempts to parallel 
English and foreign habits by people 
who know little of their own country 
and absolutely nothing of the Conti- 
nent. The tours on the Continent 
have, with the exception of “ Russel’s 
Germany,” now something more than 
twenty years published, been a perfect 
disgrace to our literature. Most 
laudably accurate in the measurement 
of a cathedral, or the size of a pic- 


ture—the sign of a hotel, or the name 
of its landlord: upon every question 
of real interest, their ignorance has 
been deplorable; and it is wonder- 
ful, that among the tens of thousands 
annually poured forth from England, 
to range the Continent from north to 
south, so few are fitted by education, 
habits of observation, leisure and so- 
cial position, to bring back any thing 
worth recording, from countries so 
teeming with subjects of interest, and 
abounding in matter for deep reflec- 
tion and improvement. 

Our readers will perhaps start at 
the assertion, and ask, what in hea- 
ven’s name do we look for? Are 
there not lordly travellers, like the 
Marquis of Londonderry, who makes 
a kind of royal progress through the 
earth—telling us what kings he dined, 
what archduchesses he danced with— 
how he supped with the sultan, and 
took pot-luck with the pope? Are 
there not diletanti travellers, with 
canting criticisms on the fine arts, and 
eloquent lamentations on the lost 
triumphs of sculpture ?—are there not 
statistical travellers, with calculations 
long as the table of longitude, on the 
exports and imports, with admirable 
reflections on tallow, raw hides, and 
cream of tartar ?—And have we not 
the great Trollope school, with its: 
tawdry trumpery of third-rate society ; 
its low gossip, its vulgar smartness, 
and its slavering worship for aught 
that deigned to notice it; and with 
all this, what would we more? Our 
plain answer is, if not actually the 
very book we have introduced to their 
notice, something of the same class— 
the fruit of deep pe and long ex- 

rience—the result of patient habits of 
inquiry, assisted by great knowledge 
of the social condition of the conti- 
nental nations. 

Mr. Laing is a traveller in the 
widest sense of the term—and as dis- 
tinct from the tourist as the lordly 
abode of some proud baron of the 
Tudor dynasty is from the gimcrack 


* Notes of a Traveller, on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of Europe, &c. By Samuel Laing, Esq. Lon- 
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finery of an alderman’s villa. Abound- 
ing in information—stored with text 
for thought, his book is one that can- 
not be skimmed, but must be read 
through. Yet, while the “habit of 
his soul” evidently leans towards grave 
reflection and philosophical deduction, 
he is never insensible to the finer 
shades which distinguish national cha- 
racter ; nor is he indifferent to scenery, 
which on more than one occasion he 
describes with all the power of an ar- 
tist. Hear how he speaks of Holland, 
a country the scoff of every pretender 
to the picturesque; but whose quiet 
landscapes have been immortalized by 
Rysdael, Both, Backhuyssen, and a 
hundred others :— 


«Flat it is; but it is so geometrically 
only, and in no other sense, Spires, 
church towers, bright farm-houses— 
their windows glancing in the sun ; long 
rows of willow trees—their blueish fo- 
liage ruffling up white in the breeze ; 
grassy embankments of a tender vivid 

n, partly hiding the meadows be- 
ind, and crowded with glittering gau- 
dily-painted gigs, and stool waggons, 
loaded with rosy-cheeked laughing coun- 
try girls, decked out in ribbons of man 
more colours than the rainbow, all 
astreaming in the wind ;—these are the 
objects which strike the eye of the tra- 
veller from seaward, and form a gay 
front view of Holland, as he sails or 
steams along its coast and up its rivers.” 


It is in the tranquil character of 
Dutch scenery that lies its chief 


beauty. The rich foregrounds of 
bright meadow-land, through which the 
dull stream is scarcely seen to move— 
the pollard willow, that stirs not in the 
breeze—the spotted cattle, the perfec- 
tion of their kind, that stand half- 
hidden in the deep verdure—the red- 
tiled cot before whose door the 
brass vessels of the dairy lie brighten- 
ing in the sun—while the buxom /fraw 
herself, in cap and jupén, exactly as 
Tenier left her, bustles among her 
ruddy children—as the distance is 
lost in the long expanse of cultivated 
soil, teeming with plenty, and glowing 
in fruit and blossom. Such are the 
objects that catch the eye of the tra- 
veller in Holland, and whose vivid co- 
louring cannot fail to strike and please 


him. 


* The objects, or scenes painted, are 
neither graceful, beautiful, nor sublime, 
but they are Dutch. They have a 
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strongly-marked mind and character 
impressed on them, and every accom- 
paniment in the picture has the same, 
and harmonises with all around it.” 


This is well and gracefully ex- 
pressed; and perfectly explains the 
secret charm of the lasting impression 
Dutch scenery makes upon the mind, 

After discussing at some length the 
early condition of Holland, our author 
passes on to the subject of its pauper 
population, and enters minutely into 
the causes of, and the remedy for, their 
condition. Among the latter, the cul- 
tivation of the waste lands stands fore- 
most. 


“* A stunted heath, growing from a 
thin covering of peat earth, which 
hides only in patches the rough sand 
and gravel, is the principal natural 
vegetation. In some spots, the pine 
exists rather than flourishes, and shallow 

ools are found in the hollows. which 

ave any soil in the bottom sufficiently 
tenacious to retain the rain-water, Un- 
promising as this land may appear for 
agricultural purposes, there is good 
reason for supposing that some’ of the 
best tracts of Planders, and which now 
are the most fertile in the north of 
Europe,» have originally been of the 
same quality. About Breda, and in 
4 other districts, spots of the ori- 
ginal land, untouched as yet by cultiva- 
tion, remain visible as an encouragement 
to industry. Butit is not an individual, 
nor a generation, that can reclaim a 
barren waste with advantage. Yet it 
may be done by the labour of many 
successive generations, applied without 
intermission to the same spot. Such 
improvement carries no profit with it. 
Capital is thrown away, and labour is 
not repaid for many generations, unless 
a scanty subsistence from the soil be a 
repayment for the labour of cultivating 
it, et, if the land be the labourer’s 
own, he will put up with that recom- 
ense. Each succeeding generation is 
etter off, by the gradual improvement 
of the soil from continued cultivation. 
The foot of man itself leaves fertility 
behind it; and the poorest inhabited 
spot is always superior to the waste 
around it, and always in proportion to 
the length of time it has been used. The 
basis of this improvement of the uncul- 
tivated land of a country is undoubtedly 
population settled as proprietors, and 
working on small gurdua’ ike portions 
from generation to generation. Large 
operations, with outlay of capital, and 
hired labour, and the system of large 
farming, rarely sian in reclaimin 
land, and still more rarely afford a veal 
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ponies even when attempted on single 
elds adjoining a cultivated large farm. 
The first operation in reclaiming land 
from a state of nature, is certainly to 
plant it with men.” 


What a lesson to ourselves might 
we draw from the passages I have here 
quoted. It is a well-known, an ad- 
mitted fact that many thousand acres of 
reclaimable land exist at this moment 
in Ireland: that while this immense 
tract is barren and unproductive, our 
labouring classes are starving—our 

or-law as ineffectual as its support 
is onerous, and the costly expenditure 
of a government plan of emigration, 
under consideration. 


** The Dutch began, in 1818, to plant 
poor colonies in the barren tract behind 
the Zuyder Zee. A society of subscribers 
to a fund for the diminution of pau- 
perism, aided by assistance from go- 
vernment, purchased an estate near 
Steenwyk, a small town in that tract of 
country, and commenced a poor colony, 
called Frederics-oort, with fifty-two fa- 
milies, sent from different parishes, which 
had subseribed to the fund. The whole 
cost 56,000 florins, or about £4650 ster- 
ling, and its extent was about 1200 acres, 
of which about 200 had been cultivated, 
or at least laid into the shape of fields. 
The poor quality of the land may be 
imagined from its price. Each family, 
consisting on an enerege of six persons 
of all ages, and settled on an allotment 
of seven acres, was found to cost in out- 
fit, including the expense of their house, 
furniture, food, and seed for one year, 
clothing, flax, and wool for their spin- 
ning, land for their cultivating, and two 
cows, about 1700 florins, or £141, 10s. 
sterling ; and in sixteen years the colo- 
nist was expected to repay this advance 
by the surplus production of his labour, 
besides maintaining his family, A strict 
system of co-operative and coercive la- 
bour, under discipline, as in a penal 
workhouse, was established. The colo- 
nist worked by the piece, under inspec- 
tion of overseers, was paid by a ticket, 
according to fixed rates for the different 
kinds of work, and the ticket was good 
for rations of food or stores, at the shop 
or magazine of the society delivered at 
fixed and moderate prices. The allot- 
ment of land was to become ultimately 
the colonist’s own property, when he 
had cleared the 1700 florins of advance ; 
and, by good conduct and industry, he 
could obtain various indulgences and 
encouragements during the sixteen years 
which were required to clear that sum 
according to the calculations of the so- 
ciety, The founder of this establishment 
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was a Dutch officer, General Van der 
Bosh, who had seen in the East Indies 
among the Chinese settlers in Java, the 
great agricultural results from the co- 
operative labour of small proprietors of 
land, With the people he let deal 
the paupers of town populations, with 
vice and idleness, as well as want and 
misery in their social composition—he 
had to establish the arrangements and 
discipline, both as to rewards and pu- 
nishments, of apenal colony. Constant 
employment under overseers was the 
fundamental law. The free proprietor- 
ship of the land at the end of sixteen 
years, was. the ultimate reward; and 
medals for good conduct, and indul- 
gences in the liberty of going about, 
were minor intermediate rewards. The 
unishments were confinement and hard 
abour in a small town called Omme 
Schantz. The parishes which subscribed 
to the funds of the society 5100 guilders, 
or £425, had the privilege of sending 
three families or housekeepings, two of 
them consisting of six grown persons 
each, and the third of six olen or 
foundlings, not under six years of age, 
and a married couple with them, to ma- 
nage for the children. For the mainte- 
nance of each child, 160 guilders, or 
£5, was to be paid yearly. It appears 
that, in 1826, the poor colony at Wortel, 
near Antwerp, established on the same 
plan, contained 125 farms, and the ma- 
nagers of it had contracted to take 
1000 paupers for sixteen years, at 35 
guilders, or 58s, 4d. sterling, per head 
yearly. In all, 20,000 persons were 
reckoned in 1826 in these poor colonies 
of Frederics-oort and Wortel.” 


The relative positions of Holland 
and Belgium are well and clearly 
stated, and the misfortunes of their 
unhappy separation boldly put for- 
ward. 


“The total separation of Holland and 
Belgium was a false step for the wel- 
fare of both. They should have divorced 
each other, the two little countries, from 
bed and board only. The one country 
is necessary to the other, and neither 
has the means to support a distinct 
housekeeping. Holland has capital, com- 
merce, and magnificent colonies, but has 
nothing of her own manufacturing to 
send to her colonies, no productions of 
her own industry to exchange with their 
industry, po commerce in any products 
of her own. Belgium has manfacturin 
industry, and the raw materials on whic 
it works, coal-fields, iron-works, and 
many productive capabilities, but has 
no colonies, no outlets, no markets, no 
ships, nocommerce, With the Prussian 
manufacturing provinces om the land 
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side, England on the sea-side, and no 
shipping or sea-ports, but two, Antwerp 
and Ostend, and no free river trade even 
to the consumers on the Continent be- 
hind her, Belgium is like the rich man 
in the fable, shut up with his treasures 
in his own secret closet, and starving to 
death in the midst of his gold, because 
he cannot unlock the door. These two 
little states will come together again 
before a hundred years go over their 
heads—not as one monarchy, for both 
want the foundation in their social struc- 
ture for monarchical government to 
stand upon—but as two independent 
states ne united under one general 
government, like the United States of 
America, or the Swiss cantons.” 


What ground he may have for the 
latter conclusion, our author does not 
state, nor can we in any wise concur 
with him in it. That certain portions 
of Belgium would desire an alliance 
with Holland is perfectly clear. The 
sole outlet for their manufactures 
must arise in that quarter, and that 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Liege, should 
once more wish for their hour of pros- 
perity, is natural enough. But still, 
the great mass of the population have 
been so worked upon—their minds so 
warped by the influence of the Romish 
priesthood, they are decidedly inimical 
to Dutch rule. 

To understand aright the condition 
of Belgium, we must take into ac- 
count, a population which, with dif- 
ferent objects of interest and occupa- 
tion, have had from time immemorial, 
certain strong, invincible prejudices 
against each other. The Liegois de- 
tests the Fleming, with a hate second 
not even to a Pole’s dislike of a Rus- 
sian. The Wallon and the Anversdis 
have a rooted antipathy to each other. 
The country is not only divided by the 
interest of its inhabitants, but the 
opposing views of the manufacturer 
and the agriculturist, are strengthened 
by domestic prejudices, and even diffe- 
rence of language. How all these 
shades of dislike are to give way for 
the common object of coalition with a 
country which they all dislike, and b 
which they themselves are abhorred, 
it may be safe to prophecy, but it is 
certainly hard to explain. 

Mr. Lain ’s Whiggery may lead him 
to laugh at us for attributing the ori- 
ginal separation of these two countries 
to religious causes. But it is, never- 
theless perfectly true that such was 
the case, and the same power that pro- 
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duced a successful rebellion, strength- 
ened and fostered by success, will ever 
prevent a reconciliation with a land, 
where the spirit of Protestantism 
stands so pre-eminently forward. To 
explain more fully his meaning, our 
author launches forth into a rather 
discursive exposé of the superiority of 
federal government, to which, he pre- 
dicts, Holland and Belgium are ulti- 
mately destined. 


“It is much more likely to be the 
future progress of society, that Europe 
in the course of time, civilization, and 
the increasing influence of public opinion, 
on all public affairs, will resolve itself into 
one great federal union of many states, 
of extent suitable to their moral and 
physical peculiarities, like the union of 
the American states, than that those 
American states will, in the course of 
time and civilization, fall back into se- 
parate, unconnected, and hostile monar- 
chies and aristocracies, which some 
modern travellers in America assure us 
is their inevitable doom. With all re- 
spect for their gifts of prophecy, the 
tendency of human affairs is not to re- 
trograde towards the old, but to advance 
towards the new—towards a higher 
physical, moral, and religious condition ; 
towards forms of government in which 
the interests of the people shall be di- 
rected by the people, and for the people, 
Moral and intellectual power is leavening 
the whole mass, and not merely the 
upper crust of European society.” 


Mr. Laing is rather given to the 
habit of wandering out of the record ; 
but, really, on the present occasion we 
cannot help following him, even to ac- 
cept the battle on a ground of his own 
choosing. 

It does, we confess, surprise us 
somewhat to find that any amount of 
democratic prejudices—any extent of 
republican ardour, could have induced 
a man to have ascribed to “ America a 
higher physical, moral, and religious 
condition thanis enjoyed by the nations 
under the government of a monarchy.” 

It is not necessary to carry a long 
memory with us, to make the assertion 
something hard of belief. The me- 
morable trial of M‘Leod is too recent 
to be forgotten. Does Mr. Laing re- 
member the conduct of his boasted 
federal government on that question? 
Can he call to mind its vacillation, its 
hesitations, its trucklings to mob inti- 
midation—the abortive efforts of the 
few able and honest men in Congress 
to inform the people on a subject of 
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international law ?—the way that infor- 
mation was received ?—the conduct of 
the government of the state? Where 
was the boasted power of republican 
institutions then, when the question of 
peace and war was deliberated, not by 
the collective wisdom of the nation, 
but hung trembling in the balance of 
every gin-twist orator’s power of per- 
suasion, as he vented his hatred against 
the land, from which, perhaps, his 
father came forth a felon ? 

But Mr. Laing’s admiration of de- 
mocratic institutions has no bounds, 
and he gives up several pages to re- 
joicing over the downfal of the law of 
primogeniture in France, to which 
circumstance he attributes all the 
prosperity of that country since the 
revolution. One might, however, 
pause for a moment, and inquire whe- 
ther a country which has now enjoyed 
a period of nearly eight-and-twenty 
years of peace, for the first time in 
er history for an immense length of 
time, might not be expected to have 
made great progress in all the arts of 
commerce, when the happy hour 
arrived that left her energies free, and 
her exertions unshackled; and, se- 
condly, we might ask whether France 
has really succeeded to the extent 
expectation might seem to warrant. 
Indeed, for our own part, we think 
not. The abortive efforts to estab- 
lish railroads through the kingdom, is 
a tolerably strong evidence in ques- 
tion. The petty state of Belgium, 
on the very frontier, is traversed in 
every direction by a perfect network 
of railroad: from eight to nine hun- 
dred miles are already in full opera- 
tion; and, before the year comes to a 
close, the Scheldt and the Rhine will 
be united by a chain of communica- 
tion, that covering a space of near 
two hundred English miles, is a per- 
fect triumph of successful enterprise, 
overcoming every difficulty of ground, 
and opening the ocean to the very 
heart of Germany. 

A few miserable miles of pleasure 
excursion is all that France has ac- 
complished; and while their neigh- 
bours have advanced as far as 
Courtrai, with their portion of the 
Brussels and Paris line, not an em- 
bankment has been formed, not a rail 
has been placed, not even a survey of 
the line has been made by the French. 
Now, nothing is more clear, than that in 
the present age, steam communication 
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forms the very bone and sinews 
of commerce. The rapid transmis- 
sion of merchandize from place to 
place, introducing into hitherto re- 
mote districts, wants and necessaries 
of life, formerly rarely, if ever, at- 
tained to, forms a new stimulus to 
productive industry, by opening new 
markets for supply, and yet, in all 
this, France is miserably, deplorably 
backward. 

There is, it is true, a very general 
diffusion of the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life among the humbler 
classes in France, but these may, in 
great measure, be ascribed to the cir- 
cumstances of soil and climate, and 
have little or nothing to do with the 
great political changes that have con- 
vulsed the country. 

Our author’s democratic fervour, 
however, stops not here ; and he hesi- 
tates not to display the open banner 
of his party, by an assault upon “ es- 
tablished forms of belief.” 


** Society left to itself will, probably, 
always work itself up to its moral 
wants. The moral condition of France, 
from 1794 to 1816, had certainly no aid 
from the clerical, educational, civil, or 
military establishments of its govern- 
ment, or from the wars and tumults in 
which the country was engaged; yet, 
countries blessed, during all that period, 
with the fullest, most powerful, and 
best endowed church establishments, as 
part of their government, may envy 
the moral condition of the great mass 
of the French people.” 


Now, really, it appears to us, that a 
very cursory glance at the two coun- 
tries he has quoted, will by no means 
afford so satisfactory a result as he 
anticipates for his argument. As to 
France, it is perfectly clear that the 
Roman Catholic religion is rapidly 
resuming its old ground of ascen- 
dancy, lost by the first revolution. 
The kigh tone latterly assumed by the 
clergy is conspicuous on every occa- 
sion, and it only needs the continuance 
of the present dynasty to place that 
body in the full enjoyment of all their 
ancient privileges: how much more 
certainly would their victory be estab- 
lished, if a restoration of the “branche 
ainé” could be effected? The Fau- 
bourg is essentially popish; and, in 
fact, nothing but a return to the 
principles of the first revolution— 
abolishing all creeds and councils, can 
now check the growing ascendancy of 
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popery in France. As to America, 
you have only to open any book of 
travels in that country, to learn how 
deplorably the want of some connexion 
between church and state has influ- 
enced the spread of every possible 
species of dissent and schism. The 
“ yoluntary system” has certainly made 
“society provide according to its 
wants,” and to its recipient capabili- 
ties for education, morals, bal reli- 
gion: in other words, instead of rais- 
ing all men to the standard of a true 
and perfect faith, it has accommodated 
itself to the existing state, providing 
Shakers for Ohio, Tosinies for Ken- 
tucky, and love feasts for Missouri. 
It has opened a traffic—a free trade 
in religion, to the designing and the 
uneducated, who, possessed of certain 
common-place gifts of volubility, and 
mock zeal, traverse the land in every 
direction, substituting cant and puri- 
tanical observances for the pure word 
of the Bible; and yet, Mr. Laing 
tells us, “that a people will no more 
fall into barbarism, or retrogade in 
civilization, from the want of esta- 
blishments suitable to their social 
condition, than a family will turn 
cannibals from wanting a butcher's 
shop or an oven.” 

Unhappily, the comparison has no- 
thing but its flippancy to recommend 
it. The contrivances suggested by 
necessity to support life, and supply 
the want of its comforts, have no 
analogy with the discrepant, and un- 
sound doctrines, which spread over a 
land deprived of an educated priest- 
hood. 

To this evil does the voluntary 
system expose a nation. Men will 
choose their pastor, not according to 
their religious wants, but their own 
wishes ; and so far from finding him 
the stern censor of their morals and 
mode of life, his dependent position 
will make him their flatterer and their 
slave—his every opinion being but the 
reflex of their own thoughts. Men, 
so placed, may possess influence ; they 
will never gain respect. Uncon- 
trolled by any spiritual superior, un- 
attached to any church, they feel but 
a life interest in the form of doctrine 
they profess, and are left to their own 
ingenuity and adroitness for any posi- 
tion oe may acquire in society. 
That such a system as this should be 

eferred to the church as by law es- 


tablished in these realms, demands a 


very strong bias, indeed, in favour of 
democratic institutions; or, what wé 
should scruple in attributing to our 
author, a very perfect indifferente 
to any form of religious belief what- 
ever. 

But we willingly pass on from these 
topics, upon which we oe 
differ, to a very instructive and well- 
written account of the military orga- 
nization of Prussia. 


‘Of all the European powers, Prus- 
sia supports the greatest military estaé 
blishment in proportion to her extent, 
population, and finances. The infantry 
of the line is reckoned 132,013 men. 
The cavalry of the line and of the 
guards, 25,200 men. The artillery of 
the line and of the guards, 22,865 men. 
Pioneers, miners, and other bodies of 
the engineer corps, 13,500 men. The 
infantry of the landwehr, exercised 
yearly, 124,737 men. The cavalry of 
the landwehr, exercised for four weeks 
yearly, 19,656 mounted men. The ar- 
tillery of the landwehr, 17,292 men. 
The amount, including 8118 officers, is 
362,881 fighting men. Two-thirds of 
the landwehr, first for service, is suffi- 
cient to complete the landwehr regi- 
ments to their war establishment, so 
that one-third (above 80,000 men) of 
this division of the force remains dis- 
posable, and the whole of the division 
of the landwehr second for service, 
which is as strong as the first division. 
The whole available exercised force of 
Prussia is reckoned by military writers 
at 532,000 men. The artillery is said 
—of course no exact information on 
such a point can be obtained or sought 
by the traveller—to consist, in pieces 
complete and useful, of 648 six-pounders 
and howitzers, of 216 twelve-pounders, 
and of 216 light. field-pieces for horse 
artillery, besides an unknown amount 
of heavy guns in the fortresses and in 
336 garrison towns. The funds re+ 
quired in time of profound peace and 
non-movement of troops, to keep up 
this enormous military force, appears 
to be 22,798,000 thalers, out of a total 
revenue of 51,287,000 thalers.” 


It would afford some useful -reflec- 
tion to that large class who are so 
fond of declaiming against the exclu- 
sive privileges of the aristocracy, to 
promotion in the British service, to 
read the following :— 


*‘It is adefect in the present construc» 
tion of the continental armies—of that 
of France, as much as any.—that the 
private soldier who has raised himself 
to the station of a non-commissioned 
officer has no prospect whatsoever of 
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attaining to the rank of an officer. The 
class of non-commissioned officers is, 
in fact, expressly excluded from any 
higher military promotion by the dis- 
tinction kept up, in most services, be- 
tween nobilit y, from whom alone officers 
can be rs and the non-noble, 
citizen, or burgherliche class. In France 
and Prussia this distinction is kept up 
by appointing officers only from the 
cadets, or military schools, and requir- 
ing scientific examinations for a commis- 
sion. The sons of functionaries, civil 
or military, who are educated carefully, 
and at some expense to the state, as 
well as to their parents, are thus ex- 
clusively entitled to become officers ; 
and as functionarism breeds up to its 
own supply, there is, especially in the 
healthy services of those powers who 
have no colonies or unwholesome climes 
to wear out human life in, always asur- 
plus of those who have a right by edu- 
cation, promises, and long expectation, 
to vacancies as they occur in the regi- 
ments in which they are doing duty as 
expectants or cadets. ‘The meritorious 
private soldier or non-commissioned 
officer is thus entirely excluded from 
any chance of promotion. Now this is 
a defect upon which a civilian is entitled 
to form an opinion as well as a military 
man; because it is a defect in the appli- 
cation of principles of social economy 
common to all institutions in society, as 
well as to an army. ‘To exclude merit 
or capability from the highest point to 
be attained, can never be a good ar- 
rangement in any social institution. 
Education is the plea upon which this 
exclusion of the whole class of non- 
commissioned officers from promotion in 
the Prussian service is justified. Edu- 
cation is certainly not to be undervalued, 
especially for the officer; but, if we 
consider what the duties of a com- 
missioned officer are, as ensign, lieute- 
nant, or captain, and that in an army of 
a hundred thousand men, not two hun- 
dred are required to apply science or 
high education to their military duties, 
it appears obviously to be only a cover 
for the monopoly of the rank of com- 
missioned officers by a particular class, 
to require that every subaltern should 
be educated to take the command of 
the movement of armies, and should 
pass through scientific examinations 
: which would probably puzzle a Welling- 
ton. A sergeant-major with his ser- 
geants, manceuvres his company, troop, 
or regiment, without the aid of the of- 
ficers. He does the daily duties which 
they superintend, and in reality learn 
practically to do from him. To shut the 
door totally upon this class, is evidently 
a faulty arrangement of the military 
system of acountry. The efficiency of 

e French armies, so long as this door 
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was thrown wide open—that is, durin 
the whole of the republican period, pon 
until the Emperor Napoleon shut it upon 
them, and upon his own success—proves 
that no military force is well constituted 
under the exclusion of the common sol- 
dier from the hope of attaining the 
higher military situations. The moral 
principle is too powerful for the aristo- 
cratic, in modern times, even in mili- 
tary arrangement, The French and 
Prussian governments, without acknow- 
ledging the exclusion in favour of a 
noblesse, introduce it practically, by 
requiring the education which their 
noblesse, or functionary class, can alone 
afford to give. I could not hear of a 
single instance in Prussia of a man, not 
entered as a cadet, and entitled by his 
examinations in science to a commission, 
who had risen from the ranks, since the 
peace, to the station of an officer. The 
government, indeed, has expressly de- 
clared, that the ultimate reward of long 
service and merit in this elass is to be 
the appointment to such civil offices in 
the departments under government, as 
the non-commissioned officer or private 
soldier may be paltne to fill. In 
France, it is this defect in her military 
system which, in time of peace, seems 
inseparable from her civil arrangements, 
from her functionary system, that keeps 
alive the discontented republican spirit 
in the great body of the youth who sups 
ply the ranks, yet are excluded from 
romotion in the army. The reigning 
family never can obtain military popu- 
larity, as this exclusion is naturally 
ascribed to their system of government, 
and is not upheld by any distinction in 
civil society between those within and 
those without the pale of military pro- 
motion. ‘The ‘petit caporal,” applied 
to Napoleon, is not merely a term of 
endearment in the recollections of the 
French soldier y—it has a political mean- 
ing. In England, this defect in the old 
military arrangements has been per- 
ceived by the late liberal ministry ; and 
the non-commissioned class has been 
raised to a higher respectability than in 
any service in Europe. The chances are 
small, no doubt, in the British army, 
of the private soldier or non-commis- 
sioned officer attaining the rank of of- 
ficer ; yet more such promotions of men, 
orginally from the ranks, take place in 
one year in the British service, than 
have taken place since the peace in all 
the continenal services put together.” 


Here we have a distinct statement, 
supported by undeniable facts, that 
the chances, to the common soldier, 
of promotion, are greater in our own 
than in any foreign service. Few sub- 
jects appertaining to military matters 
have, of late years, occupied so large 
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a share of public attention as the ques- 
tion of purchase in the army. 

While all are willing to acknow- 
ledge the hardship of the case where 
old and meritorious services are passed 
over, for the mere claim of money 
unsupported by qualification; yet, 
on the other hand, no one can under- 
rate the value of connecting the higher 
and wealthier classes with a service 
whose whole tone they have tended to 
elevate, and who, under the system 
of progressive promotion, might not 
be found within its ranks. Would it 
not be possible, however, to effect 
some compromise between the two 
systems? that, while securing to the 
officer of merit, the certainty of his 
promotion, would yet present sufficient 
advantages to the man of fortune, to 
induce him to adopt a career, where his 
wealth might contribute to his rank 
in the service. 

To begin, for instance, let no offi- 
cer be eligible for promotion, by pur- 
chase, who had not served a certain 
number of years in the service ; and 
on the occurrence of any vacancy in 
the superior grades, let the next in 
seniority be promoted. Thus the 
ensign of three years’ standing, with 
money to purchase, should stand on 
the same ground for promotion as his 
fellow of six years, without. Service 
in certain climates, such as the tropics, 
&ec., to be accounted as equivalent 
to a longer term at home, or in better 
quarters. 

Whenever, therefore, the ensign 
had accomplished his six years, he 
should take up the same position as 
a passed midshipman—that is, be at 
once eligible for the next step in 
rank—the lieutenancy, which, in the 
next vacancy, should descend to him, 
according to the date of his commis- 
sion. This plan, modified according 
to the circumstances of the army, 
would combine the due reward of the 
old officer, with the advantages of in- 
cluding men of rank, fortune, and 
position, in the service. To this sug- 
gestion we shall take a more fitting 
occasion to return—let us now re- 
sume our author. 

Our space will not permit us to 
dwell as we would wish upon the many 
interesting topics of this work, nor 
can we follow our author through his 
clever account of the Prussian mo- 
marchy, the education question, and 
the poor-laws in that country: suffice 


it to say, that whenever unoccupied 
by the prevailing prejudices of his 
arty, his remarks are characterized 
by shrewd good sense, justice, and 
acuteness. His account of Leipsic, 
and the book-trade, is sufficiently 
amusing to warrant our extracting it. 


‘* Leipsic, remarkable in contrast with 
Berlin, is a city of the middle ages— 
balconies projecting into the streets, old 
forms and fashions about the people and 
their dwellings—.nothing of the Parisian 
air, nothing of Frenchified German air 
about them. Every thing is downright 
German, and plain, unsophisticated 
German burgess style. This is the ca- 
pital of the middle class of Germany— 
of the class which has nothing to do 
with nobility, or with military, or civil 
service as a way of living, which has 
not its great money merchants, bankers, 
contractors of loans, millionaires, like 
Frankfort ; but has its very substantial, 
and some very wealthy, quiet-living 
burgesses. The traveller who could 
get into the domestic society of this 
town—which even native Germans can- 
not easily do—would see, it is said, 
more of old Germany, more of the houses, 
habits, and modes of living two centu- 
ries ago, than any other place. A very 
respectable people these Leipsicers are, 
and precisely because they affect to be 
nothing more, Their book-trade is of 
such importance, that the booksellers, 
of whom there are reckoned at the fairs 
about five hundred and sixty, and many 
of them settled in Leipsic, Seen a large 
exchange of their own to transact their 
business in. It is not, however, the 
printing and publishing in Leipsic itself, 
that is the basis of these book fairs, but 
the barter of publications between book- 
sellers meeting there from different 
points. The bookseller, perhaps, from 
Kiel on the Baltic, meets and exchanges 

ublications with the bookseller, per- 

aps, from Zurich, gives so many copies 
of his publication—a dull sermon pos- 
sibly—for so many of the other’s—an 
entertaining novel. Each gets an as- 
sortment of goods by this traffic, such 
as he knows will suit his customers, out 
of a publication of which he could not, 
perme: sell a score of copies within 
his own circle ; but a score sold in every 
bookselling circle inGermany gets rid of 
an edition. Suppose the work out-and- 
out stupid and unsaleable, still it has 
its value; it is exchangeable, should it 
be only at the value of wrapping-paper, 
for works less unsaleable, and puts the 
publisher in possession of a saleable 
stock and of a variety of works. His 
profit also not depending altogether 
upon the merit of the one work he pubs 
lishes, but upon the assortment for sale 
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he can make out of it by barter, he can 
afford to publish works of a much lower 
class as to merit, or saleable pro- 
perties, than English publishers. The 
risk is divided, and also the loss, and 
not merely divided among all the book- 
sellers who take a part of an edition in 
oa for part of their own publica- 
tions, but in effect is divided among 
the publications. The standard work, 
or the new publication of an author of 
celebrity, pays the risk or loss of the 
publisher of the bad, unsaleable work, 
as by it he is put in possession of the 
former, of the more saleable goods. 
The loss, also, compared to that of an 
English publisher, is trifling ; because, 
although the German press can deliver 
magnificent books, yet the general taste 
of the public for neat, fine, well-finished 
ere a in printing, as in all the use- 
ul arts, is not by any means so fully 
developed as with us, and is satisfied 
with very inferior paper, made of much 
cheaper materials. The publisher also 
is saved the very important expense of 
stitching, boarding, or binding all he 
publishes, by his own capital; the pri- 
vate buyer generally taking his books in 
sheets. The bound or made-up books 
in booksellers’ shops are but few, and 
generally only those of periodical or 
light literature. The advantage to li- 
terature of this system into which the 
book-trade has settled, is that hundreds 
of works see the light which, with us, 
would never get to the printing-house 
at all. The disadvantage is, that it en- 
courages a prolixity of style, both in 
thinking and expression—two or three 
ideas are spun out into a volume, and 
literature is actually overwhelmed and 
buried under its own fertility and fruits. 
No human powers could wade through 
the flood of publication poured out every 
half year upon every conceivable subject. 
Selection even, in such an overwhelm- 
ing mass is out of the question, unless 
the catalogue-selection of judging from 
the reputation of the author, that the 
book may be worth reading.” 


The following comparison, between 
the Scotch and Germans, is admi- 
rably done, and may be taken as a 


specimen of our author’s happiest man- 
ner :— 


“There is, also, in the mind of the 
common man of Scotland an imagina- 
tive thread interwoven somehow, and 
often very queerly, with his hard, dry, 
precise way of thinking and acting in 
ordinary affairs, which makes the whole 
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labouring class in Scotland of higher 
intellectuality than the same class in 
other countries. We often hear, what 
country but Scotland ever produced a 
Burns among her peasantry? But the 
real question of the social economist is, 
what country but Scotland ever pro- 
duced a peasantry for whom a Burns 
could write? Burns had a public of his 
own in his own station in life, who 
could feel and appreciate his poetry, 
long before he was known to the upper 
class of Scotch people; and, in fact, 
he was never known or appreciated by 
the upper class. In other countries it 
is the poetry of the higher educated 
class that works down to the people; as 
the poetry of Ariosto or Tasso, among 
the Italians; of the Niebelung, of the 
Saga, of the lays of the Troubadours, 
among the German, Scandinavian, and 
French people ; or as ballads of Burger 
Goethe, and Schiller are said to be now 
working downwards in Germany, and 
becoming folkslieder—the songs and 
oetry of the people. But where have 
een poets belonging to the labouring 
class called into song by their own class? 
This is more extraordinary than the 
genius of the individual himself, this 
genius of the class for whom he com- 
osed. Is there any spark of this intel- 
ectual spirit among the common labour- 
ing people in the finer soils and climates 
of Europe? or does the little exertion 
of mind with which all physical wants 
may be supplied, and many physical 
enjoyments obtained in abundance, tend 
to form a heavy, material, unintellec- 
tual character, among the labouring 
class in Germany, which is confirmed by 
the state of pupillage and non-exertion 
of mind in which they are educated and 
kept by their governments; while the 
mind of the Scotch labouring man is 
stirred up and in perpetual exercise by 
the self-dependence, exertion, privation, 
forethought, moral restraint, and con- 
sideration required in his social position, 
in which neither climate nor poor-rate, 
neither natural nor artificial facilities 
of living without thinking, allow him 
to sink into apathy or mental indo. 
lence ?” 


We now close this volume, with 
the less regret, that if our limits 
allow not of a larger and more careful 
discussion, we are enabled to recom- 
mend its perusal to our readers as 
one replete with instruction, and 
abounding in striking and original 
views of the most important nations 
of the Continent. 
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Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 


Amonc the many great benefits which our University owes to her late provost, 
Doctor Lloyd, not the least important, or enduring in its effects, was the intro- 
duction, or, at least, the more complete development, of the professorial system. 
Few in number, and perpetually engaged in the drudgery of tuition, or the 
preservation of feteonel discipline, the Fellows of Dublin College, equal in abili- 
ties and acquirements to the members of any other collegiate institution, were 
unequal in the actual amount of intellectual products realised by their exer- 
tions. The powers, that might have enriched the stores of literature with 
works of permanent excellence, were wasted in a miserable round of petty 
eares and duties, amid whose harassing distraction little time was left for that 
studious and solitary reflection, whereby alone any thing worthy to live 
ean be achieved. The attractions, too, of a metropolis proverbially hospitable, 
rendered doubly engaging as a recreation and restorative from the wearisome 
occupations of the day, still further tended to diminish their literary industry ; 
and, for the indolent among them, presented sufficient to fill up the interspaces 
of leisure allowed by academic engagements. The active-minded and ener- 
getic generally plunged into the busy world of Irish politics, and more than 
one great mind has sacrificed, for the rapid return ih peu popularity, and 
influence, which this unhappy country so readily accords to any distinction in that 
department, the true fame won in the pure service of truth and knowledge. 
There are some of these hindrances to intellectual exertion which, it is evident, 
cannot be reached by any laws or regulations of the University itself, or any 
means within the power of its governors ; but for those which, resulting from 
her peculiar system, were rather excrescences upon, than component pe of 
her institutions, it seems to us that, in establishing professorships of each of the 
abstract sciences, and selecting for them men who, adequate to the office, should 
have no other pressing engagement, Dr. Lloyd ieaihed the best and only avail- 
able remedy. To this, assuredly the most wise and able ruler our university 
ever possessed, we are indebted for the brilliant reputation which has, for some 
ears, illuminated the chairs of mathematics, theology, physics, and moral phi- 
osophy ; and which, in the names of Hamilton, Lloyd, M‘Cullagh, O’Brien, 
and Butler, presents the surest promise that, at least, the present period of our 
collegiate annals is not likely to pass away, and “ make no sign” on the page of 
Irish history. 

Of all these institutions, we confess, however, that we are peculiarly grate- 
ful—and we know we speak the universal feeling of the public—for the esta- 
blishment of the professorship of Moral Philosophy. That in the university of 
Berkeley, metaphysical studies should ever have fallen into disuse and neglect— 
that the whole encouragement and favour of her rulers should have been 
directed to foster the physical and mathematical sciences, in preference, and 
to the exclusion of all others, would scarcely be believed by any one not per- 
sonally acquainted with this strange fact. ‘The successes of many distinguished 
cultivators of mathematical science, are, indeed, quite sufficient to refute the as- 
sertion of a very eminent writer,* that the Irish genius is unsuited for such 
pursuits: but we have no hesitation in saying, that it is incomparably more fitted 
to attain eminence in the science of mind, or in the cultivation of general litera- 
ture ; and that it was a most mistaken arrangement to substitute, as the prin- 
cipal subject, by which to discipline and instruct the youthful powers of our 


* Croty—Life of Burke, 
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countrymen, that which is suited only to the few, instead of studies that would 
have met universal sympathy. Unfortunate as, we cannot but think, this tens 
dency was, on these grounds, we think it was rendered still more so by the 
peculiar state of this country. Every thing should be encouraged that is cal- 
culated to stimulate inquiry, and every exertion made to guide aright that 
inquiry when awakened. The knowledge of their duties as men and citizens, 
the free examination of opinions, and a perception of the position they occupy 
as beings endowed with thought and reason, are of infinitely more moment to 
the students of a country, so many of whose people are in error on topics which 
must ever be intimately connected with these, than all the facts and phenomena 
and discoveries of physical and mathematical science. Indeed, no matter what 
the age or what the country, we never can be brought to think that the mind of 
man, greater in its nature, more wonderful in its structure, and in value exceed- 
ing the whole material universe, is not a subject more imperatively demanding 
investigation, and more truly ennobling, than any other. But on these topics we 
do not delay. The University may, but the countrymen of Burke and Berkeley 
never can, forget or neglect these truths; and we need no time or labour to 
prove what we believe every reader of our Magazine admits. 

The interval which has elapsed since the appointment of Professor Butler to 
the chair of moral philosophy, has been, we presume; too brief to allow of the 
publication of his opinions in any definite and permanent form. The imperfect 
information, therefore, which we are able to give our readers as to his peculiar 
views and style, is acquired altogether from occasional attendance at his lec- 
tures; and we really must acknowledge, that though a rather enthusiastic culti- 
vation of these studies, and a tolerably tenacious memory, are some help, we can 
hope to present a very faint transcript of either. The first term of the Profes- 
sor’s labours was occupied with a course introductory to the entire subject. 
There were some points in these preliminary essays to which—whether from our 
old-fashioned insular prejudices, or from what other cause it is not for us to ac- 
knowledge—not all the force, originality, and attractive eloquence of the lec- 
turer could quite reconcile us: and through all, as it struck us, there ran a 
tendency to remote and abstract speculation, that, perhaps, lessened somewhat 
their utility for a practical audience. But, making due abatement for these (in 
our opinion) defects, we have no hesitation in saying, that we have seldom heard 
any compositions of greater real depth and power of thought. Rejecting, 
it would seem, the limitations of the Scotch school of metaphysics—and here to 
a certain extent we go along with our lecturer—he appeared to insist on a de- 
partment of investigation, altogether transcending that “inductive philosophy 
of the human mind,” which has been so long cultivated in these countries as the 
chief and only end of metaphysical inquiry. Advantageous and important, no 
doubt, that department of philosophy is; but we are ourselves strongly inclined 
to admit, that it is not adequate to embrace the whole of this great field of 
thought. Two principal divisions of it, we understood the Professor to lay 
down—and here we really must entreat his indulgence, if we at all misconceive 
his views on a subject so trying to the attention of a listener ;—these were the 
Induction of Psychological Facts, and the Science of Real Existence ; com- 
prehending, in the latter, those dark and mysterious questions which concern 
the theory of objective or absolute truth, whether in moral or speculative beliefs. 
Principles exist in man, forms of our intellectual consciousness, which, though 
as a portion of our consciousness, they be relative and personal; yet con- 
sidered in themselves, are the all-sufficing proofs of independent irrelative ex- 
istences ; the Reason, as we are taught by our new Instructor, asserting its 
own incommunicable privileges as a revelation from the reason of the universe 
to man, and not as a projection of man upon the universe. On these views, it 
is easy to see that all the vocabulary of the popular philosophy of the day, with 
its “states of mind,” and “ modifications of thought,” and such other phrases, fails 
altogether to exhaust the mighty mysteries of absolute truth which the mind 
directly contemplates, when it recognises the necessity of Causes and Substances, 
and a est Cause, and a first Substance. But this whole matter is, in fact, so 
profound, and opens views so little known to the mass even of thinkers in these 
countries, that_we shall not hazard any minute exposition. We trust the Profess 
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sor will, in some systematical treatise, unfold his views upon his “ Substantial,” 
as distinguished from “Formal” Logic ; and among other points we do not know 
that he could confer a greater benefit on his science, than by the publication of 
his very acute criticisms on the defects inherent in the system of Kant. 

After all, there was nothing that pleased us more in this whole course than 
the very lecture with which he commenced it, and in which he illustrated the 
nature and formation of the Philosophy of Mind; or, as he called it, “the Science 
of Principles ;” how it may be contemplated as the beginning and the end of all 
human studies; that from which, we may conceive, all the variety of sciences 
evolved, or that into which they all ultimately resolve themselves. Let us venture 
to recall this. In the former aspect, the Mind, he told us, is considered as a simple 
nature which, while preserving a perpetual identity with itself, evolves from 
its own depths all the varieties of scientific truth and voluntary action. Ope- 
rating on external nature, it assimilates it to itself, and brings forth, as the 
composite result, the systems of the various sciences. From generation to gene- 
ration this varied activity goes on unabated ; but still the power that embraces all 
nature cannot transcend itself, and it remains true, that all which in books has 
been registered, or in thought conjectured—science, with its affirmations ; 
poetry, with its visions ; nay, the very narrative of historic facts—are but different 
attitudes—varying manifestations—of this one unchanged, yet ever-changing 
essence. Thus, then, in this first aspect, the philosophy of mind was, in our lec- 
turer's view, regarded as the first step of science ; because, it is the observation 
and theory of that without which sciencecannot exist. In the other point of view, 
(a train of reflection, infinitely too deep and extended for our present limits,) he 
exhibited to us, if we remember aright, the investigator of the external world, 
gradually learning the modifying influence and agency of his own mind, and at last 
discovering that every separate species of rational inquiry resolves itself, and 
attenuated as it were to its elements disappears, into this one first, last, and 
all-comprehending science. No matter what may be the particular subject of 
his as ir he is at last led out of and beyond it, and comes finally, in the 
progress of his examination, to learn that there is (if we might attempt a 
very inaccurate recollection of his expressions) “ a philosophy which is to every 
specific philosophy what that specific philosophy is to the individual subjects of 
its classifications; that the sciences which theorize the world, may them- 
selves be theorized ; that the subjects of their inquiry, and the relations whose 
endless varieties they detect, may be resolved into classes of subjects and classes 
of relations; that these classes of subjects and relations are, themselves, 
further reducible as the perceptions of distinct faculties ; that these faculties 
are subject to one grand, final classification, as the attributes of a single per- 
manent substance; that Substance the mind of man, and that Philosophy the 
philosophy of the human mind.” 

Viewing then the subject with these contrasted lights, we behold in it at once 
* the science of which all others are cases ;” and “the residual sciénce” which 
remains when all others are subtracted: nor can we, in the vast territory of 
human knowledge, pitch on any spot, either public or secluded, at which, as 
he said, “ we shall not find ourselves, at the same moment, moving to, and mov- 
ing from, this philosophy—while in the very process of the motion we are practi- 
cally developing its truths.” 

This very imperfect notice of some of these introductory views will, we 
suspect, suffice to show our scientific readers, that there is about Mr. Butler’s 
conceptions a breadth and fulness not very likely to fit into the popular “ philo- 
sophy of the mind:” but we must be excused from pretending to give 
even the slightest idea of the singular felicity of illustration with which all 
these earlier speculations were developed. The Professor appears to us 
to possess that singular faculty of rapidly assimilating all varieties of in- 
tellectual aliment, which gives to some men the power of mastering books 
and systems, by seizing at once their fundamental ideas, while others are losing 
their way among the details. Hence there is little within the province of any 
other department of science or literature, that can bear on his immediate theme, 
which he leaves unapplied. His amplificatory mode of exposition, which we 
have heard some severe critics condemn, appears to us indispensable in an oral 
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teacher. Lectures, unless they derive some warmth and colouring from the 
speaker's style, are both tedious and useless: tedious, because no one can attend 
for any length of time to a dry discussion of abstract science unrelieved by any 
thing to interest the feelings; and useless, because no memory can carry it 
away without the helps of something illustrative and attractive. Should, 
however, these delightful expositions be given to the press, we would desire 
some restraint on a fancy which occasionally conceals the subject in the haze 
of beautiful imagery it flings around it, and less of that copiousness and 
prodigality of diction, whose splendour would, in a scientific treatise, ill com- 
pensate for the force and precision attainable by a more compressed style. 
This richness of phraseology, however, we suppose, cannot very easily be 
altogether abandoned by one, who devoted so much of his earlier exertions 
to those poetical pursuits, of which our own Magazine, Blackwood, and similar 
periodicals afford so many graceful specimens. By the way—why not collect 
these beautiful fragments? if, as his later effusions tell us, the Professor is so 
sternly resolute to resign the muse for ever. Assuredly so much deep and 
tender feeling, expressed with so very rare a command of poetical expression, 
the world—at least the few that love poetry for its own sake—* would not wil- 
lingly let die.” 

Mr. Butler's subsequent courses of lectures were, for a considerable period, 
occupied with “the History and Fortunes of Philosophical Inquiry.” Their 
object, as it seemed to us, was to exhibit in prominent relief the chief ques- 
tions contested in the Philosophy of Man; and that in the order in which, 
through the successive ages of the world, they arose. The first course of this 
series we had, unfortunately, no opportunity of hearing. On resuming our 
attendance, we found him sketching the earlier Grecian schools, a subject 
to which he contrived to impart an interest we confess we did not think 
could be attached to it in any hands. He afterwards proceeded regularly to 
the Socratic revolution, and so to Plato, to whom three or four laborious 
courses were devoted. Here he was evidently on congenial ground. We thought 
his refutation of the common mistakes about Plato, especially his explanation 
of the “ Idea,” in its various applications as the fundamental point of the Platonic 
philosophy, peculiarly impressive and convincing. It is curious enough, and 
Ceca characteristic of the times, that this ancient system seems at present to 

e attracting such very general attention in various countries. At the same 
time when Mr. Butler was minutely unfolding its mysteries in Dublin, his able 
brother professor at Oxford was, we believe, performing the same task 
there; and in France and Germany a similar interest is perhaps even more 
deeply felt. Aristotle, also, received a large measure of consideration ; but we 
confess it did not appear to us (whether from the lecturer's want of sympathy 
with the subject, or from its own inferiority of interest) that this topic was at 
all made as attractive as his disquisitions on Plato. Be this as it may—the 
entire of these courses struck us as characterised by alarge-minded appreciation 
of every variety of excellence, a catholic spirit that sought to detect good in every 
thing, and never forgot in its defence of truth the indulgence due to any errors 
that could find an apology in the intellectual and moral elevation of those who 
heldthem. In every instance we observed that which is, after all, the true charac- 
teristic of the genuine philosophic spirit, a disposition to separate the germ of 
truth from any errors that had gathered around it, and—following out the ad- 
vice we once heard him ably enforce, “refute incomplete or partial views, not 
by rejecting but completing them.” We are more anxious for the publication 
of these historical lectures, than of any other part of the Professor's labours. 
We possess scarcely any thing of this description complete or satisfactory in the 
language ; and we certainly cannot conceive any performances more calculated 
to stimulate the general taste for this beautiful, though neglected department 
of inquiry. The work of Cousin, though of unquestionable merit, is so com- 
pletely moulded to suit a system, as to require to be read with great caution: 
and the far more learned labours of Ritter are, (at least in their English form, 
in which alone we know them,) to us very impracticable reading. The popular 
eloquence of our Professor, his generous sympathy with merit of every kind, 
his felicity of illustration, and,—not least in comparison with his foreign con- 
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temporaries,—his unwavering Christianity, would, in our opinion, make his la- 
bours a most valuable manual for the student of ancient literature. 

We have occupied so much time with these courses that we have no room to 
consider the Ethical lectures on which the professor is now engaged, and of 
which we shall only say, that more grectient in their bearing, and more simple 
in their style, they form an admirable introduction for the Divinity students to 
the higher departments of their studies. We think we could perceive in them 
how much the experience of his labours in his clerical character had sobered 
his tendency to theory and abstraction ; and how much more anxious he felt 
while on this ground, to do general good than to dazzle his audience with either 
subtle refinements or brilliant conceptions. He seems to have abandoned the 
custom of reading his discourses; and his style, which, while engaged on the 
History of Philosophy, “that wondrous Epic of ages,” as we remember he once 
termed it, “in which the Human Intellect is the sole and majestic Hero”—was 
solemn and methodical, has, since his entrance on this subject assumed a fami- 
liarity and practical earnestness suited to a theme so immediately coming home 
to men's business and bosoms. 

This consideration of his ethical teaching brings us to Mr. Butler's position 
as a minister of our church. In these days of thorny controversy and minute 
distinction we confess ourselves unwilling to hazard an exposition of any man’s 
eel opinions. Suffice it then, that we believe the Professor is very well- 

own to be an earnest and strenuous defender of the truth in Christ, as em- 
bodied in the authentic formularies of the Church of England: and of the 
Church of England, as the purest living guardian and expounder of that truth. 
We suspect that his views of the great Cemegrenl questions which more pecu- 
liarly occupy the public mind, would be found not exactly represented by any 
of the contending parties. A high sense of the importance of the visible 
Church, as an express creation of her Master, and the ordinary revealed in- 
strument of his blessings to man—seems to bring him near to one party: while 
in his discourses we have always observed him to maintain that his chief im- 
pulse in cherishing these convictions was his belief that they were calculated to 
realise all that is best in the religious systems mistakenly contrasted with them. 
Into this topic we do not venture further. It is more in our province, as 
literary and not theological critics, to say, without any discussion of doctrinal 
points, that he is unquestionably one of the most powerful and eloquent 
preachers of whom our Church, fertile as she is in such men, can boast. Nor 
should we close this sketch without adding, what from adequate testimony we 
personally know, and what is in truth a source of more valuable praise than all 
the fame or glory literature and science can confer, that the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy is the laborious pastor of some fifteen or sixteen hundred poor 
Protestants in the wildest mountain-district of Donegal: and has contrived to 
make his excursions into the mysteries of Platonism consistent with an almost 
incessant course of solitary ministerial éxertion. 

Our readers must excuse us if we have omitted including in our brief 
sketch, many of the usual details, genealogical and historical. e are really 
not in a position to furnish any very minute information upon these momentous 

ints. The Professor springs, we are given to understand, from a county, 

itherto more famous for fighting than philosophy—the far-famed County of 
Tipperary: over whose turbulent fortunes his worthy sire, “a prosperous 
gentleman,” more than once presided in the capacity of High Sheriff, before 
the rule of Normanby and Whiggery had rendered that post of honour a some- 
what doubtful distinction. But enough of this. We believe he can put for- 
ward some better claims to: notoriety, and so we shall not invade our friend 
Sir William Betham’s province, or undertake to deduce the Professor from the 
Conquest. 
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NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS.-——NO. IV. 


“ The world’s my filbert which with my crackers I will open.” 


Shakspeare. 


‘** Hard texts are nuts (I will not call them cheaters, ) 
Whose shells do keep their kernels from the eaters ; 
Open the shells, and you shall have the meat : 

They here are brought for you to erack and eat.” 


John Bunyan, 


“‘ The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
And the lawyer beknaves the divine ; 
And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade's as honest as mine.” 


Beggar's Opera. 


A Nut on the Nutcracker—An Unpaid Puff for the Lawyers—The Income 
Tax—An Irish Encore—Viceregal Privileges—Rich and Poor, pour et contre— 


St. Patrick’s Night. 


A NUT ON THE NUTCRACKER. 


THERE was once upon a time, in this 
our good city of Dublin, a certain 
worker in fire—a man of catherine 
wheels, rockets, and Bengal lights,— 
who, whenever _he announced an even- 
ing for the representation of his 
powers, the weather, however fine and 
prosperous previously, at once became 
overcast: clouds got together like 
evil spirits brooding over some project 
of mischief, and then down came a 
thunder storm of such rain, as if 
heaven's own flood gates had given 
way; the fires paled before their wa- 
tery enemy; transparencies vanished ; 
and all the brilliant devices of patriot. 
ism that figured in little blue lamps 
around, went out one by one, leaving 
the gardens dark and dismal, as a 
Highland moor at midnight. With 
such pertinacious certainty did this 
occur, night after night, that ina fit of 
mingled blundering and blasphemy, 
the wretched man broke forth with 
the exclamation, “ I verily believe, if I 
had been a hatter, people would begin 
to come into the world without heads,” 
Laugh if you will, but sympathise you 
must with the luckless wight: there 
is nothing so trying to temper in this 
world, as, at the very moment you have 
begun to congratulate yourself on hav- 
ing struck out something peculiarly 
happy and effective, to discover, that 

om some cause unforeseen—unheard 


of—and unavoidable—all your efforts 
are vain, and no chance of success 
remains for your enterprise. In this 
very predicament I am standing at 
this moment. When I first thought 
of these “ Nuts and Nutcrackers,” I 
imagined to myself a series of brilliant 
and witty papers on every thing and 
every body, — politics — punch — pe- 
riodicals — duns — dandies — and the 
new police. No society was to be too 
high—no lot too humble to illustrate 
and exhibit: from royal Windsor 
itself, to the mansion-house of Kin 
Dan; from the coronet to the an 
heaver. Lush, literature, loo, and the 
ladies ; Parisian fashions, and Irish 
antiquities; Greek dramas, and short 
whist; in short, to try a “tour de 
force” in matters literary ; taking in 
every thing, from the ace of spades to 
whitsuntide—my Lord Brougham in- 
clusive—contribute, to furnish food for 
thought, and ready-made “notions” 
for dull gentlemen who dine out; Al- 
phonse Karr, to be sure, was doing 
the very thing at the same moment in 
Paris ; the onl Sirrrepee being, that 
he was filling his pockets with gold, 
while Z had onthing but my hands to 
put inte mine. s for originality, 
therefore, I was not about to make an 
boastful enneanernent—othe more ha- 
nest on my part—sincerely believi 
that of the eight millions a 
abusing each other in this island, per- 
haps not eight individuals ever heard 
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or read one word of the Guépes: so in 
I went ; but corpo di Baccho, what a 
plunge was mine! Scarcely had my 
opening chapter appeared, when down 
came the critics on me,—on me—who 
had established myself the censor upon 
them,—1 who had built myself a little 
observatory, from which to look out 
upon the follies and vices of men and 
newspapers, was at once made a mark 
for all their malevolence ; a cock-shot 
for their poor jokes, which happily 
were too old to be cutting; for like 
the polite gods in a French theatre, they 
only pelted with “ pommes cuites.” One 
found me pert; another prosy; one 
was astonished at my hollow casuistry, 
good lack! and another, God bless and 
keep him! suspected me of a turn for 
satire. What has he to say to politics ? 
quoth one; let him eschew books, 
said another; art he has nothing to 
do with, writes a third; in fact, had 
I only conformed my costume to the 
dictates of my advisers, I should stand 
before my readers without a rag to 
cover me. No matter, thought I, 


they'll learn better in time, we'll under- 
stand each other yet, and so I perse- 
vered. At last, then, I saw my san- 
guine predictions about to be verified ; 


they took up my views; and I found 
I was, to use the French phrase, 
“ making my public,” when suddenly 
out comes a rival, a confounded fellow, 
with a whole shilling’s worth of droll 
observations and acute wit, illustrated 
by Phiz, and calling himself the “ Com- 
missioner”—did any one ever hear the 
like. Here was a novel, a powerful 
one I confess, going on its course, 
introducing its characters, and gra- 
dually developing its proportions, with- 
out the slightest thought of tramping 
on my toes, when slap there appears a 
totally new feature in the whole; and 
we find, that however interesting the 
narrative, the real bone and sinew 
of it lay in the mass, the enormous 
mass of reflective and worldly wisdom 
that teemed through every page : deep 
views of life, that evidenced not only 
the most cultivated habits of thought, 
but highly-wrought, ay, and by the 
‘mass, long practised habits of expres- 
sion. Who is he? that is the ques- 
‘tion: I have heard Bulwer, James, 
Dickens, Wilson, and even our worthy 
editor hinted at; but I see no just 
reason for any of the former, and as 
for the last mentioned, here in his 
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own journal, ay, under his very nose, I 
tell him “he could na do it.” No, 
Master Harry, you may send me back 
my roll of manuscript, as I have seen 
you do, by many others, labelled —“ far 
too bad—rank nonsense—downright 
absurdity,” or any other editorial po- 
liteness you are daily in the habit of. 
You may leave a message at the pub- 
lishers, that further contributions from 
O. will be declined: I don’t care the 
price of a share in a Galway railroad, 
I'll speak out: you never wrote the 
«* Commissioner,” nor what's more, 
you couldn't do it. 

Unlike the writing of any other man 
of the day, the author, whoever he be, 
seeks to condense, to maximize, if I 
may so speak, the result of long ex- 
perience of the world and its ways ; 
and so cunningly, so artfully, is this 
managed, that frequently, in the midst 
of all the interest of the narrative, is 
the reader betrayed into reflections 
and thoughts, that will lead him far 
away from the topic before him, to 
realms he has never visited, to sym- 
pathies of which before he knew no- 
thing. Were this the whole merit of 
the book, high as it unquestionably is, 
I might, perhaps, hit upon the author ; 
but then there are other difficulties 
against the hope of discovery ; for we 
find, that in the lighter part, there is 
a vein of graceful and sportive ima- 
gery, that shows the writer, however 
practised at his pen, to be no hacknied 
nor time-worn veteran. Here we 
have a passage, sharp, biting, and mor- 
dant, like one in Byron’s Letters ; 
here comes a bit of sentiment, like 
some of Bulwer’s best robberies from 
« Balzac ;” then we chance upon a 
whole chapter of stirring dialogue, 
and melo-dramatic effect, like what we 
meet in one of James’s novels, with 
here and there that ground swell of 
dry humour and quaint drollery Dick- 
ens so eminently possesses. Who is 
it has done all this? Is he four single 

entlemen rolled into one? Not so; 
or while he excels in each and all of 
these several styles, he has broken a 
lance with our worthy editor himself 
in broad humour, and made Master 
Harry tremble, to think that there 
was a “rival near the throne.” Con- 
found him, say I, can’t he stick to his 
story and his characters, and leave me 
my “ Nuts.” Would to heaven I had 
thought of taking out a patent for my 
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invention, and I might now be enjoying 
a glorious monopoly. No surrender, 
however, shall be my watchword; I'll 
not give in, and in order to make a fair 
fight of it, I'll start with illustrations 
too. An Irish Phiz—if one could be 
found—might surely have a chance of 
amusing the world. 


ee 


AN UNPAID PUFF FOR THE LAWYERS. 


Avtuors have long got the credit of 
being the most accomplished persons 
going—thoroughly conversant not only 
with the features of every walk and 
class in life, but also with their inti- 
mate sentiments, habits of thought, 
and modes of expression. Now, I 
have long been of opinion, that in all 
these respects, lawyers are infinitely 
their superiors. The author chooses 
his characters as you choose your dish 
or your wine at dinner—he takes what 
suits, and leaves what is not available 
tohis purpose. He then fashions them 
to his hand—finishing off this portrait, 
sketching that one—now bringing cer- 
tain figures into strong light, anon 
throwing them into shadow: they 
are his creatures, who must obey him 
while living, and even die at his com- 
mand. Now the lawyer is called on 
for all the narrative and descriptive 
powers of his art, at a moment’s no- 
tice, without time for reading or pre- 
paration ; and worse than all, his bu- 
siness frequently lies among the very 
arts and callings, his taste is most re- 
pugnant to. One day he is to be 
found creeping, with a tortoise slow- 
ness, through all the wearisome intri- 
cacy of an equity case—the next he is 
borne along in a torrent of indignant 
eloquence, in defence of some Orange 
processionist or some Ribbon associate: 
now he describes, with the gravity of 
a landscape gardener, the tortuous 
windings of a mill-stream; now expa- 
tiating in Lytton Bulwerisms over the 
desolate hearth and broken fortunes of 
some deserted husband. In one court 
he attempts to prove that the elderly 
gentleman whose life was insured for 
a thousand at the Pheenix, was instru- 
mental to his own decease, for not eat- 
ing Cayenne with his oysters; in an- 
other, he shows, with palpable clear- 
ness, that being stabbed in the body, 
and having the head fractured is a 
yenial offence, and merely the result 
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of “ political excitement” in a high- 
spirited and warm-hearted people. 
These are all clever efforts, and de- 
mand consummate powers, at the hand 
of him who makes them; but what are 
they, to that deep and critical re- 
search with which he seems, instinc- 
tively, to sound the depths of every 
scientific walk in life, and every learned 
profession. Hear him in a lunacy 
case—listen to the deep and subtle dis- 
tinctions he draws between the symp- 
toms of mere eccentricity and erring 
intellect—remark how insignificant the 
physician appears in the case, who 
has made these things the study of a 
life long—hear how the barrister con- 
founds him with a hail-storm of tech- 
nicals—talking of the pineal gland 
as if it was an officer of the court, and 
of atrophy of the cerebral lobes, as if 
he was speaking of an attorney’s 
clerk. Listen to him in a trial of 
supposed death by poison, what a 
triumph he has there, particularly if 
he be a junior barrister—how he walks 
undismayed among all the tests for 
arsenic—how little he cares for Marsh’s 
apparatus and Scheele’s discoveries— 
hydro-sulphates, peroxydes, iodurates, 
and proto-chlorides are familiar to him 
as household words. You would 
swear that he was nursed at a glass re- 
tort, and sipped his first milk through 
ablow-pipe. Like a child who thumps 
the keys of a pianoforte, and imagines 
himself a Listz or Moschelles, so does 
your barrister revel amid the phrase- 
ology of a difficult science—pelting the 
witnesses with his insane blunders, and 
assuring the jury that their astonish- 
ment means ignorance. Nothing in 
anatomy is too deep—nothing in che- 
mistry too subtle—no fact in botany 
too obscure—no point in metaphysics 
too difficult. Like Dogberry, these 
things are to him but the gift of God ; 
and he knows them at his birth. Truly, 
the chancellor is a powerful magician ; 
and the mystic words by which he calls 
a gentleman to the bar, must have 
some potent spell within them. The 
youth you remember as if it were yes- 
terday, the lounger at evening parties, 
or the chaperon of riding damsels to 
the Pheenix, comes forth now a man of 
deep and consummate acquirement— 
he whose chemistry went no further 
than the composition of a “ tumbler 
of punch,” can now perform the most 
difficult experiments of ry or 
s 
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Davy, or explain the causes of failure 
in a test that has puzzled the scientific 
world for half a century. He knows 
the precise monetary value of a de- 
serted maiden’s affections ——he can 
tell you the exact sum, in bank notes, 
that a widow will be knocked down 
for, when her heart has been subject 
to but a feint attack of Cupid. With 
what consummate skill, too, he can 
show that an indictment is invalid, 
when stabbing is inserted for cutting ; 
and when the crown prosecutor has 
been deficient in his descriptive ana- 
tomy, what a glorious field for display 
is opened to him. Then, to be sure, 
what droll fellows they are !—how 
they do quiz the witness as he sits 
trembling on the table—what funny 
allusions to his habits of life—his age 
—his station—turning the whole bat- 
tery of their powers of ridicule against 
him—ready, if he venture to retort, 
to throw themselves on the protection 
of the court. And truly, if a little 
Latin suffice for a priest, a little wit 
goes very far in a law court. A joke 
is a universal blessing: the judge, 
who, after all, is only “an old lawyer,” 
loves it from habit; the jury, gene- 
rally speaking, are seldom in such 
good company, and they laugh from 
complaisance ; and the bar joins in 
the mirth, on that great reciprocity 
principle, which enables them to bear 
each other's dulness, and dine together 
afterwards. People are insane enough 
to talk of absenteeism as one of 
the evils of Ireland, and regret that 
we have no resident aristocracy among 
us—rather let us rejoice that we have 
them not, so long as the lawyers prove 
their legitimate successors. 

How delightful in a land where civi- 
ligation has still some little progress 
before it, and where the state of crime 
is not quite satisfactory—to know that 
we have those amongst us who know 
all things, feel all things, explain all 
things, and reconcile all things—who 
can throw such a Claude Lorraine 
light over right and wrong, that they 
are both mellowed into a sweet and 
hallowed softness, delightful to gaze 
on. How the secret of this universal 
acquirement is accomplished I know 
not, Perhaps it is the wig—if so, I 
wish we one for the use of our 
sub- editor. 

What set me first on this train of 
thought, was a trial I lately read, 
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where a cross action was sustained for 
damage at sea—the owners of the brig 
Durham against the Aurora, a foreign 
vessel, and vice versa, for the result of 
a collision at noon, on the 14th of No- 
vember. It appeared that both vessels 
had taken shelter in the Humber from 
stress of weather, nearly at the same 
time—that the Durham, which pre- 
ceded the Prussian vessel, “ clewed 
up her top-sails, and dropped her 
anchor rather suddenly; and _ the 
Aurora being in the rear, the vessels 
came in collision.” The question, 
therefore, was, whether the Durham 
came to anchor too precipitately, and 
in an unseamanlike manner ; or in other 
words, whether when the “ Durham 
clewed up topsails and let go her 
anchor, the Aurora should not have 
luffed up or got sternway on her,” &c. 
Nothing could possibly be more in- 
structive, nor any thing scarcely 
more amusing, than the lucid argu- 
ments employed by the counsel on 
both sides. The learned Thebans, 
that would have been sick in a ferry- 
boat, spoke as if they had circumna- 
vigated the globe. Stay-sails, braces, 
top-gallants, clews, and capstans they 
hurled at each other like bon bons at 
a carnival ; and this naval engagement 
lasted from day-light to dark. Once 
only, when the judge ‘made it noon,” 
for a little refection, did they cease con- 
flict, to renew the strife afterwards 
with more deadly daring, till at last so 
confused were the witnesses — the 
plaintiff, defendant, and all, that they 
half wished they had both gone to the 
bottom, before they thought of settling 
the differences in the Admiralty Court. 
This was no common occasion for the 
display of these powers so peculiarly 
the instinctive gift of the bar, and cer- 
tainly they used it with all the enthu- 
siasm of a bonne bouche. 

How I trembled for the Aurora, 
when an elderly gentleman with a wart 
on his nose, assured the court that the 
Durham had her top-sail backed ten 
minutes before the anchor fell; and 
then how I feared again for the Dur- 
ham, as a thin man in spectacles 
worked the Prussian about in a double- 
reefed mainsail, and stood round in 
stays so beautifully. I thought myself 
at sea, so graphic was the whole de- 
scription—-the waves splashed and 
foamed around the bulwarks, andbroke 
in spray upon the deck—the wind 
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rattled amid the rigging—the bulk 
heads creaked, and the good ship 
heaved heavily in the trough of the 
sea, like a mighty monster in his 
agony. But my heart quailed not—I 
knew that Dr. Lushington was at the 
helm, and Dr. Haggard had the look- 
out a-head—lI felt that Dr. Robinson 
stood by the lee braces, and Dr. Addi- 
son waited hatchet in hand to cut away 
the mainmast. These were comfort- 
ing reflections, till I was once more 
enabled to believe myself in her ma- 
jesty’s high court of admiralty. 

Alas! ye Coopers—ye Marryatts— 
ye Chamiers—ye historians of storm 
and sea-fight, how inferior are your 
triumphs compared with the descriptive 
eloquence of a law court. Who can 
pourtray the broken heart of blighted 
affection, like Charles Philips in a 
breach of promise? What was Scott 
compared to Scarlett ?—how inferior is 
Dickens to Counsellor O'Driscoll ?— 
here are the men, who, without thetrick- 
ery of trade, ungilt, unlettered, and un- 
illustrated, can move the world to 
Jaughter and to tears. They ask no aid 
from Colburn, nor from Cruikshank— 
they need not * Brown” nor Longman. 
Heaven-born warriors, doctors, che- 
mists, and anatomists—deep in every 
art, learned in every science—mankind 
is to them an open book, which they 
read at will, and con over at leisure— 
happy country, where we have you in 
abundance, and where your talents are 
so available, that they can be had for 
asking. 


6 THE INCOME TAX.” 


Amone the many singular objections 
the opposition members are making to 
the new property tax, I find Mr. C. 
Buller stating in the house, that his 
greatest dislike to the project lay in 
the exceedingly small amount of the 
impost. 


**My wound is great, because it is so 
small,” 


might have been the text of the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman’s ora- 
tion. After setting forth most elo- 
quently the varied distresses of the 
country—its accumulating debt and 
heavy taxation, he turns the whole 
weight of his honest indignation 
against the new imposition, because, 
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forsooth, it is so ‘little burdensome, 
and will inflict so slight an additional 
load upon the tax-payer. There is an 
attempt at argument, however, on the 
subject, which is somewhat amusing— 
for he continues not only to lament the 
smallness of the new tax, but the 
“slight necessity that exists” even for 
that. Had we some great national 
loss to make up the deficiency of which 
a call on the united people was neces- 
sary, then, quoth he, how happily we 
should stand forward in support of the 
constitution. In fact, he deplores in 
the most moving terms, that ill off as 
the country is, yet it is not half 
so bad as it might be, or as he should 
like tosee it. Ah! had we only some 
disastrous continental war, devastating 
our commerce—ruining our colonies— 
and eating into the very heart of our na- 
tional resources, how gladly I should 
pay this income tax—but to re- 
medy a curable evil—to restore, by 
prompt and energetic measures, the 
growing disease of the state, is a poor, 
pettifogging practice, that has neither 
heroism nor fame to recommend it. I 
remember hearing that at one of these 
excellent institutions, so appropriately 
denominated Magdalen Asylums,a poor 
but innocent girl presented herself for 
admission, pleading her lonely and de- 
serted condition as a plea for her re- 
ception. The patroness, an amiable 
and excellent person, but somewhat of 
the complexion of the honourable and 
learned member for Liskeard, asked 
at once whether she had resolved on 
a total reformation of her mode of 
life? The other replied that her habits 
had been always chaste and virtuous— 
and that her character had been inva- 
riably above reproach, “ Ah, in that 
case,” rejoined the lady, “we can’t 
admit you ; this institution is expressly 
for the reception of penitents—if you 
could only qualify for a week or so, 
there is no objection to your admis- 
sion.” 

Is not this exactly Mr. Buller’s pro- 
position: leave the Whigs where they 
were for a few years longer ; let us go 
on with our admirable foreign policy, 
and when we have suceessfully em- 
broiled ourselves with America, lost 
Canada, been beaten in China, driven 
out of our eastern possessions, and 
provoked a war with France, then 
I’m your man for an income tax—lay 
it on only heavily—let the nation, 
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already bowed down under the heavy 
burden of its calamities, receive in 
addition the gracious boon of enormous 
taxation. Homeopathy teaches us 
that nothing is so curative in its agency 
as the very cause of our present suf- 
fering, or something as analogous to it 
as possible; and, like Hahnemann, Mr. 
Buller administers what the vulgar call 
“a hair of the dog that bit us,” as the 
most sovereign remedy for all our 
evils. 

The country is like a sick man with 
a whitloe, for the cure of which his 
physician prescribes a slight but clearly 
necessary operation. Another medical 
Dr. Buller is, however, standing by— 
he at once insinuates his veto—remarks 
upon the trivial nature of the disease, 
the unpainful character of the re- 
medy; “but wait,” adds he— wait 
till the inflammation extends higher— 
have patience till the hand becomes 
swollen and the arm affected, and then, 
when your agony is beyond endurance, 
and your life endangered, then we'll 
amputate the limb high up, and may- 
hap you may recover after all.” 

As for me, it is the only occasion 
Tm aware of, where a successful com- 

rison can be instituted between 

onour and the Whigs, for assuredly 

neither have “ any skill in surgery.” 


AN IRISH ENCORE. 


We certainly are a very original 
people, and contrive to do every thing 
after a way of ourown! Not content 
with cementing our friendships by 
fighting, and making the death of a 
relative the occasion of a merry 
evening, we even convert the habits 
we borrow from other lands into 
something essentially different from 
their original intention, and infuse 
into them a spirit quite national. 

The echo which, when asked “ How 
d’ye do, Paddy Blake?” replied, 
« Mighty well, thank you,” could 
only have been an Irish echo. Any 
other country would have sulkily 
responded, * Deities ahaa” 
in diminuendo to the end of the chapter. 
But there is a courtesy, an attention, 
a native politeness on our side of the 
channel, it is in vain to seek elsewhere. 
A very strong instance in point occurs 
in a morning paper before me, and one 
so delightfully characteristic of our 


habits and customs, it would be un-. 


pardonable to pass it without com- 
memoration. At an evening concert 
at the Rotundo, we are informed that 
Mr. Knight—I believe his name is— 
enchanted his audience by the charming 
manner he sung “ Molly Astore.” 
Three distinct rounds of applause 
followed, and an encore that actuall 

shook the building, and maaipthati 
we are not informed of the circum- 
stance—have produced very remark- 
able effects in the adjacent institu- 
tion; upon which Mr. Knight, with 
his habitual courtesy, came forward 
and sang—what, think ye, good reader? 
Of course you will say, “ Molly Astore,” 
the song he was encored for. Alas! 
for your ignorance ;—that might do 
very well in Liverpool or Manchester, 
at Bath, Bristol, or Birmingham—the 
poor benighted Saxonsthere might like 
to get what they asked so eagerly for ; 
but weare men of very different mould, 
and not accustomed to the jog-trot 
subserviency of such common-sense 
notions ; and accordingly, Mr. Knight 
sang “ The Soldier Tired”—a piece 
of politeness on his part that actually 
convulsed the house with acclamations ; 
and so on to the end of the enter- 
tainment, “the gentleman, when en- 
cored, invariably sang a new song”— 
I quote the paper verbatin—*“ which 
testimony of his anxiety to meet the 
wishes of the audience afforded uni- 
versal satisfaction.” 

Now, I ask—and I ask it in all the 
tranquillity of triumph—show me the 
country on a map where such a studied 
piece of courteous civility could have 
been practised, or which, if attempted, 
could have been so thoroughly, so in- 
stantaneously appreciated. And what 
an insight does it give us into some of 
the most difficult features of our na- 
tional character. May not this Irish 
encore explain the success with which 
Mr. O'Connell consoles our “ poverty” 
by attacks on the clergy, and relieves 
our years of scarcity by creating forty- 
shilling freeholders. We ask for 
bread, and he tells us we are a great 
people—we beg for work, and he re- 
plies, that we must have repeal of the 
union—we complain of our poverty, 
and his remedy is—subscribe to the 
rent. Your heavy-headed English- 
man—your clod-hopper from York- 
shire—or your boor from Northum- 
berland, would never understand this, 
if you gave him a life-long to con over 
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it. Norfolk pudding to his gross and 
sensual nature would seem better than 
the new registration bill; and he’d 
rather hear the simmering music of 
the boiled beef for his dinner, than 
all the rabid ruffianism of a repeal 
meeting. 

But to come back to ourselves. 
What bold and ample views of life 
do our free-and-easy habits disclose 
to us, not to speak of the very servant 
at table, who will often help you to 
soup, when you ask for sherry, and give 
you preserves, when you beg for pepper. 
What amiable cross-purposes are we 
always playing at—not bigotedly ad- 
hering to our own narrow notions, and 
following out our own petty views of 
life, but eagerly doing what we have 
no concern in, and meritoriously per- 
forming for our friends, what they'd 
be delighted we’d have let alone. 

This amiable waywardness—this 
pleasing uncertainty of purpose— 
characterises our very climate; and 
the day that breaks in sunshine be- 
comes stormy at noon, calm _ to- 
wards evening, and blows a hurricane 
all night. So the Irishman that quits 
his home brimfull of philanthropy is 
not unlikely to rob a church before 
his return. But so it is, there is 
nobody like us in any respect. We 
commemorate the advent of a sove- 
reign by erecting a testimonial to the 
last spot he stood on at his departure ; 
and we are enthusiastic in our grati- 
tude when, having asked for one favour, 
we receive something as unlike it as 
possible. 

Our friends at the other side are 
beginning to legislate for us in the 
true spirit of our prejudices; and when 
we have complained of “a beggared 
eae and a ruined gentry,’’ they 

ave bolstered up our weakness with 
the new poor law. So much for an 
Irish encore. 


VICEREGAL PRIVILEGES. 


*« Tue sixth of Anne, chap. seventeen, 
makes it unlawful to keep gaming- 
houses in any part of the city except 
the “ Castle,” and prohibits any game 
being played even there except during 
the residence of the Lord Lieutenant. 
This act is still on the statute book.” 
—Dublin Paper. 

One might puzzle himself for a very 
Jong time for an explanation of this 
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strange morceau of legislation, without 
any hope of arriving at a shadow of a 
reason for it. 

That gaming should be suppressed 
by a government is in nowise unna- 
tural ; nor should we feel any surprise 
at our legislature having been a cen- 
tury in advance of France, in the due 
restriction of this demoralizing prac- 
tice. But that the exercise of a vice 
should be limited to the highest offices 
of the state is, indeed, singular, and 
demands no little reflection on our part 
to investigate the cause. 

Had the functions of Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland been of that drowsy, 
tiresome, uninteresting nature, that it 
was only deemed fair by the legislature 
to afford him some amusing pastime 
to distract his ‘ ennui” and dispel his 
melancholy, there might seem to have 
been then some reason for this ex- 
traordinary enactment. On the con- 
trary, however, every one knows that 
from the remotest times to the present, 
every viceroy of Ireland has had quite 
enough on his hands. Some have been 
saving money to pay off old mortgages, 
others were farming the Phoenix; 
some took to the King Cambyses’ vein, 
like poor dear Lord Normanby— 
raked up all the old properties and 
faded finery of the Castle, and, with 
such material as they could collect, 
made a kind of Drury-lane representa- 
tion of acourt. And very lately, and 
with an originality so truly characte- 
ristic of true genius, Lord Ebrington 
struck out a line of his own, and slept 
away his time with such a persevering 
intensity of purpose, that “the least 
wide-awake” persons of his government 
became actually ashamed of themselves. 
It is only now, indeed, that we have 
really lighted on better times. But to 
go back. What, [ would ask, was the 
intention of this act? I know you give 
it up. Well, now, I have made the 
matter the subject of long and serious 
thought, and I think 1 have disco- 
vered it. 

Have you ever read, in the laws of 
the smaller German states, the sin- 
gular rules and regulations regarding 
the gaming-table? If so, you will 
have found how the entire property 
of the “rouge et noir” and “ roulette” is 
vested in certain individuals in return 
for very considerable sums of money, 
paid by them to the government, for 
the privilege of robbing the public. 
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These honourable aiid estimable people 
farm out iniquity as you would do your 
demesne, selling the cheatabte features 
of mankind, like the new corn law, on 
the principle of “a general average.” 
Thegovernment of these states, finding 
—no uncommon thing in Germany— 
a deficiency in their exchequer, have 
hit upon this ready method of supplying 
the gap, by a system which has 
all the regularity of a tax, with the 
_advantage of a voluntary contribution. 
These little kingdoms, therefore, of 
some half-dozen miles in circumference, 
are nothing more than rouge et noir 
tables, where the grand duke performs 
the part of croupier, and gathers in 
the gold. Now, I am convinced that 
something of this kind was intended by 
our law-givers in the act of parliament 
to which I have alluded, and that its 
programme might run thus—that “as 
the office of Lord Lieutenant in Ire- 
land is one of great responsibility, high 
trust, and necessarily demanding pro- 
fuse expenditure ; and that, as it may 
so happen that the same should, in the 
course of events, be filled by some Whig- 
Radical viceroy of great pretension and 
little property ; and that as the ordi- 
nary sum for maintaining his dignity 
may be deemed insufficient, we hereby 
give him the exclusive liberty and 
privilege of all games of chance, skill, 
or address, in the kingdom of Jreland, 
whether the same may be chicken- 
hazard, blind hookey, head and tail, 
&c.—thimble-rigging was only known 
later—to be enjoyed by himself only, 
or by persons deputed by him; such 
—_ in nowise to extend to the 
ords justices, but only to exist during 
the actual residence and presence of 
the Lord Lieutenant himself.”—See 
the act. 

I vannot but admire the admirable 
tact that dictated this portion of legis- 
lation ; at the same time, it does seem 
a little hard that the chancellor, the 
archbishop, and the other high fune- 
tionaries, who administer the law in 
the absence of the viceroy, should not 
have been permitted the small privilege 
of a little unlimited loo, or even, beggar- 
my-neighbour, particularly as the latter 
game is the popular one in Ireland. 

There would seem, too, something 
like an appreciation of our national 
character in the spirit of this law, 
which, unhappily for England, and 
Ireland, 100, not always dictated 


her enactments concerning us. It is 
well known that we hate and abhor 
any thing in the shape of a legal debt. 
Few Irishmen will refuse you the loan 
of five pounds; still fewer can pers 
suade themselves to pay five shillings. 
The kingdom of Galway has long been 
celebrated for its enlightened notions 
on this subject, showing how much 
more conducive it is to personal inde- 
pendence and domestic economy, to 
spend five hundred pounds in resisting 
a claim, than to satisfy it by the pay- 
ment of twenty. Accordingly, had 
any direct taxation of considerable 
amount been proposed for the sup- 
port of viceregal dignity, the chances 
are—much as we like show and glitter, 
ardently as we admire all that gives us 
the semblance of a state—we should 
have buttoned up our pockets, and, 
upon the principle of those economical 
little tracts, that teach us to do so 
much for ourselves, every man would 
have resolved to be, “his own lord 
lieutenant ;” coming, however, in the 
shape of an indirect taxation, a volun- 
tary contribution to be withheld at 
pleasure, the thing was unobjection- 
able. 

You might not like cards, still less 
the company—a very possible circum- 
stance, the latter, in some times we 
wot of not long since—Well, then, 
you saved your cash and your cha- 
racter by staying at home; on the 
other hand, it was a comfort to know 
that you could have your rubber of 
‘shorts’ or your game at écarte, while 
at the same time you were ——— 
to the maintenance of the crown, an 
discharging the devoirs of a loyal sub- 
ject. It is useless, however, to specu- 
late upon an obsolete institution ; the 
law has fallen into disuse, and the more 
is the pity. How one would like to 
have seen Lord Normanby, with that 
one curl of infantine simplicity that 
played upon his forehead, with that 
eternal leer of self-satisfied loveliness 
that rested on his features, playing 
banker at rouge et noir, or calling the 
throws at hazard. I am not quite so 
sure that the concern would have been 
so profitable as picturesque. The princi 
pal frequenters of his court were “ York 
too ;” Lord Plunkett was a “ downy 
cove ;” and if Anthony Blake took the 
box, most assuredly “ I’d back the cas- 
ter.” Now and then, to be sure, astray, 


misguided country gentleman—a king 
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of “ wet Tory”—used to be found at 
that court; just as one sees some 
respectable matronly woman at Ems 
or Baden, seated in a happy uncon- 
sciousness that all the company about 
her are rogues and swindlers, so he 
might afford some good sport, and 
assist to replenish the fumished ex- 
chequer. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the play would not have kept 
the tables; and his lordship would 
have been in for the wax-lights, with- 
out the slightest chance of return. 

As for his successor, “ patience” 
would have been his only game; and 
indeed it was one he had to practise, 
whilst he remained amongst us. Better 
days have now come; let us, there- 
fore, inquire if a slight modification 
of the act might not be effected with 
benefit, and an amendment somewhat 
thus be introduced into the bill 
—‘ That the words ‘ Lord Mayor’ be 
substituted for the words ‘ Lord Lieu- 
tenant ;’ and that all the privileges, 
rights, immunities, &c., aforesaid, be 
used by him, to his sole use and benefit ; 
and also that, in place of the word 
© Castle,’ the word ‘ Mansion-house’ 
stand part of this bill”—thus reserving 
to his lordship all monopoly in games 
of chance and address, without in any- 
wise interfering with such practices 
of the like nature exercised by him 
elsewhere, and always permitted and 
conceded by whatever government in 
power.” 

Here, my dear countrymen, is no 
common suggestion. 1am no prophet, 
like Sir Harcourt Lees; but still I 
venture to predict, that this system 
once legalized at the Meraldry, the 
tribute is totally unnecessary. The 
little town of Spa, with scarce 10,000 
inhabitants, pays the Belgian govern- 
ment 200,000 frances per annum for 
the liberty ; what would Dublin—a city 
so populous and so idle, only think of 
the tail ?—how admirably they could 
employ their little talent as “‘ bonnets,” 
and the various other functionaries so 
essential to the well-being of a gam- 
bling-house ; and lastly, think of great 
Dan himself, with his burly look, seated 
in civie dignity at the green cloth, with 
a rake instead of a mace before him, 
calling out, “Make your game, gen- 
tlemen, make your game”—“ Never 
venture, never win’ Faint heart,” 
&o. &e. 
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How suitable would the eloquence 
that has now grown tiresome, even 
at the Corn Exchange, be at the head 
of a gaming-table ; and how well would 
his worship conduct a business whose 
motto is so admirably expressed by the 
phrase “ Heads J win, tails you lose ;” 
besides, after all, nothing could form 
so efficient a bond of union between 
the two contending parties in the 
country as some little mutual ter- 
ritory of wickedness, where both 
might forget their virtues and their 
grievances together. Here you’dsoon 
have the violent party-man of either 
side, oblivious of every thing but his 
chance of gain; and what an energy 
would it give to the great Daniel to 
think that while filling his pockets 
he was also spoiling the Egyptians! 
Instead, therefore, of making the poor 
man contribute his penny, and the 
ragged man, twopence, you'd have the 
rent supplied without the trouble of 
collection, and all from the affluent 
and the easy, or at least the idle, 
portion of the community. 

This is the second time | have thrown 
out a suggestion—and all for nothing, 
remember—on the subject of finance 
and a little reflection will show, that 
both my schemes are undeniable in 
their benefits. Here you have one of 
the most expensive pleasures a poor 
country has ever ventured to afford 
itself — a hired agitator, pensioned 
without any burden on the produc« 
tive industry of the land, and he 
himself, so far from having any thing 
to complain of, will find that his re« 
venue is more than quadrupled. 

Look at the question, besides, in 
another point of view, and see what 
possible advantages may arise from it. 
Nothing is so admirable an antidote 
to all political excitement as gambling : 
where it flourishes, men become so 
inextricably involved in its fascinations. 
and attractions that they forget every. 
thing else. ‘Now, was ever a country 
so urgently in want of a little repose 
as ours? and would it not be well to 
purchase it, and pension off our great 
disturbers at any price whatever? 
Cards are better than carding any 
day; short whist is an admirable 
substitute for insurrection; and the 
rattle of a dice-box is surely as plea~ 
sant music as the ruffian shout for 
repeal, 
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RICH AND POOR——POUR ET CONTRE. 


“Tf I was a king upon a throne this 
minute, an’ I wanted to have a smoke 
for myself by the fire-side—why if I was 
to do my best what could I smoke but 
one pen’orth of tobacco, in the night, 
after all ?—but can’t [ have that just as 
asy ? 

**Tf I was to have a bed with down 
feathers, what could I do but sleep 
there ?—and sure I can do that in the 
settle-bed above.” 


Svcn is the very just and philosophical 
reflection of one of Griffin’s most 
amusing characters, in his inimitable 
story of “ The Collegians”—a reflection 
that naturally sets us a thinking, that 
if riches and wealth cannot really in- 
crease a man’s capacity for enjoy- 
ment, with the enjoyments themselves, 
their pursuit is, after all, but a poor 
and barren object of even worldly 
happiness. 

As it is perfectly evident, that so 
far as mere sensual gratifications are 
concerned, the peer and the peasant 
stand pretty much on a level, let us 
inquire for a moment in what the 
great superiority consists which exalts 
and elevates one above the other. 
Now, without entering upon that wild 
field for speculation that power (and 
what power equals that conferred 
by wealth) confers, and the train 
of ennobling sentiment, suggested 
by extended views of philanthropy 
and benevolence—for, in this re- 
spect, it is perfectly possible the 

rman has as amiable a thrill at 

is heart in sharing his potato with a 
wandering beggar, as the rich one 
has in contributing his thousand pounds’ 
donation to some great national cha- 
rity—let us turn rather to the con- 
sideration of those more tangible dif- 
ferences that leave their impress upon 
character, and mould mens’ minds into 
a fashion so perfectly and thoroughly 
distinct. 

To our thinking then, the great 
superiority wealth confers, lies in the 
seclusion the rich man lives in from all 
the grosser agency of every-day life—its 
make-shifts, its contrivances, its con- 
tinued warfare of petty provision and 
continual care, its unceasing effort to 
seem what it is not, and to appear to 
the world in a garb, and after a man- 
ner, to which it has no just pretension. 
The rich man knows nothing of all 
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this; life, to him, rolls on in mea- 
sured tread, and the world, albeit the 
changes of season and politics, may 
affect him—has nothing to call forth 
any unusual effort of his temper or his 
intellect ; his life, like his drawing- 
room, is arranged for him; he never 
sees it otherwise than in trim order, 
with an internal consciousness that 
people must be engaged in providing 
for his comforts, at seasons, when he 
is in bed, or asleep, or otherwise oc- 
cupied, he gives himself no farther 
trouble about them, and in the mono- 
tony of his pleasures, attains to a tran- 
quillity of mind the most enviable and 
most happy. 

Hence that perfect composure so 
conspicuous in the higher ranks, among 
whom wealth is so generally diffused 
—hence that delightful simplicity of 
manner, so captivating from its total 
absence of pretension and affectation 
—hence that unbroken serenity that no 
chances or disappointments would seem 
to interfere with; the knowledge that 
he is of far too much consequence to be 
neglected or forgotten, supports him 
on every occasion, and teaches, that 
when any thing acure to his incon- 
venience or discomfort, that it could 
not but be unavoidable. 

Not so the poor man: his poverty 
is a shoe that pinches every hour of 
the twenty-four; he may bear up from 
habit, from philosophy, against his re- 
stricted means of enjoyment; he may 
accustom himself to limited and nar- 
row bounds of pleasure; he may teach 
himself that when wetting his lips with 
the cup of happiness, that he is not to 
drink to his liking of it ; but what he 
cannot acquire, is that total absence 
of all forethought for the minor cares 
of life, its provisions for the future, 
its changes and contingencies—hence 
he does not possess that easy and 
tranquil temperament so captivating 
to all within its influence; he has 
none of the careless abandon of happi- 
ness; because even when happy he 
feels how short-lived must be his plea- 
sure, and what a price he must pay 
for it. The thought of the future 
poisons the present, just as the dark 
cloud that gathers round the mountain 
top, makes the sun-light upon the plain 
seem cold and sickly. 

All the poor man’s pleasures have 
taken such time and care in their pre- 
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paration that they have lost their fresh- 
ness ere they're tasted. The cook has 
sipped so frequently at the pottage, 
he will not eat of it when at table. 
The poor man sees life “ en papillote"’ 
before he sees it “ dressed.” The rich 
man sees it only in the resplendent 
blaze of its beauty, glowing with all 
the attraction that art can lend it, and 
wearing smiles put on for his own en- 
joyment. But if such be the case, 
and if the rich man—from the very cir- 
cumstance of his position—imbibe ha- 
bits, and acquire a temperament pos- 
sessing such charm and fascination, 
does he surrender nothing for all this? 
Alas! and alas! how many of the cha- 
rities of life lie buried in the still wa- 
ters of his apathetic nature. How 
many of the warm feelings of his 
heart are chilled for ever, for want of 
ground for their exercise. How can 
he sympathise who has never suffered ; 
how can he console who has never 
grieved. There is nothing healthy in 
the placid mirror of that glassy lake— 
uncurled by a breeze, unruffled by a 
breath of passion, it wants the whole- 
some agitation of the breaking wave, 
the health-giving, bracing power of 
the conflicting element that stirs the 
heart within, and nerves it for a noble 
effort. 

All that he has of good within him 
is cramped by convenance and fashion ; 
for he who never feared the chance of 
fortune, trembles, with a coward’s 
dread, before the sneer of the world. 
The poor man, however, only appeals 
to this test on a very different score. 
The “world” may prescribe to him 
the fashion of his hat, or the colour 
of his coat—it may dictate the locale 
of his residence, and the style of his 
household, and he may, so far as in 
him lies, comply with a tyranny so 
absurd; but with the free sentiments 
of his nature—his honest pride, his 
feeling sympathy—with the open cur- 
rent of his warm affection he suffers 
no interference ; of this no man shall 
be the arbiter. If, then, the shoals 
and quicksands of the world deprive 
him of that tranquil guise and placid 
look—the enviable gift of richer men 
—he has, in requital, the unrestricted 
use of those greater gifts that God 
has given him, untrammelled by man’s 
opinion, uncurbed by the control of 
“the world.” 
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Each supports a tyranny after his 
own kind :— 

The rich man—above the dictates 
of fashion—subjects the thoughts of 
his mind and the meditations of his 
heart to the world’s rule. 

The poor man—below it—keeps 
these for his prerogative, and has no 
slavery save in form. 

Happy the man who, amid all the 
seductions of wealth and all the 
blandishments of fortune, can keep 
his heart and mind in the healthy ex- 
ercise of its warm affections and its 
generous impulses. But still happier 
he, whose wealth—the native purity 
of his heart—can limit his desires to 
his means, untrammelled by ambition, 
undeterred by fear of failure, treads 
the lowly but peaceful path in life, 
neither aspiring to be great, nor fear- 
ing to be humble. 





ST. PATRICK'S NIGHT. 


THERE is no cant offends me more 
than the oft-repeated criticisms on the 
changed condition of Ireland. How 
very much worse or how very much 
better we have become since this mi- 
nistry, or that measure—what a de- 
plorable falling off !—what a gratifying 
prospect! how poor ! how prosperous ! 
&e. &e. Now, we are exactly what 
and where we used to be: not a whit 
wiser nor better, poorer nor prouder, 
The union, the relief bill, the reform 
and corporation acts, have passed over 
us, like the summer breeze upon the 
calm water of a lake, ruffling the sur- 
face for a moment, but leaving all still 
and stagnant as before. Making new 
laws for the use of a people who won't 
obey the old ones, is much like the policy 
of altering the collar or the cuffs of a 
coat for a savage, who insists all the 
while on going naked. However, it 
amuses the gentlemen of St. Stephen’s ; 
and, I’m sure I’m not the man to quar- 
rel with innocent pleasures. 

To me, looking back, as my Lord 
Brougham would say, from the period 
of a long life, I cannot perceive even 
the slightest difference in the appear- 
ance of the land, or the looks of its in- 
habitants. Dublin is the same dirty, 
ill-cared, broken-windowed, tumble- 
down concern it used to be—the coun- 
try the same untilled, weed-grown, 
unfenced thing I remember it fifty 
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years ago—the society pretty much— 
the same mixture of shrewd lawyers, 
suave doctors, raw subalterns, and fat, 
old, greasy country gentlemen, waiting 
in town for remittances to carry them 
on to Cheltenham—that paradise of 
Paddies, and elysium of Galway belles. 
Our table-talk the old story, of who 
was killed last in Tipperary or Lime- 
rick, with the accustomed seasoning of 
the oft-repeated alibi that figures at 
every assizes, and is successful with 
every jury. These pleasant topics, 
tinted with the party colour of the 
speaker's politics, form the staple of 
conversation ; and, “barring the wit,” 
we are pretty much what our fathers 
were some half century earlier. Fa- 
ther Mathew, to be sure, has innovated 
somewhat on our ancient prejudices ; 
but I find that what are called “ the up- 
per classes” are far too cultivated and 
too well-informed to follow a priest. 
A few weeks ago, I had a striking 
illustration of this fact brought before 
me, which I am disposed to quote the 
more willingly, as it also serves to dis- 
play the admirable constancy with 
which we adhere to our old and time- 
honoured habits. The morning of St. 
Patrick’s Day was celebrated in Dublin 
by an immense procession of teetotallers, 
who, with white banners, and whiter 
cheeks, paraded the city, evidencing 
in their cleanly, but care-worn coun- 
tenarices, the benefits of temperance. 
On the same evening a gentleman—so 
~— the morning” papers—got immo- 

erately drunk at the all in the Castle, 
and was carried out in a state of insen- 
sibility. Now, it is not for the sake of 
contrast I have mentioned this fact— 
my present speculation has another 
and very different object, and is simply 
this odlllonr comes it, that since 
time out of mind the same event has 
recurred on the anniversary of St. 
Patrick at the Irish court? When I 
was a boy I remember well “ the gen- 
tleman who became so awfully drunk,” 
&e. Every administration, from the 
Duke of Rutland downwards, has had 
its drunken gentleman on “ Patrick's 
night.” Where do they keep him all 
the year long?—what do they do with 
him?—are questions I continually am 
asking myself. Under what name and 
designation does he figure in the pen- 
sion list? for of course I am not silly 
enough to suppose that a well-ordered 


government would depend on chance 
for fanctions like these. One might 
as well suppose they would calculate on 
some one improvising Sir William Be- 
tham, or extemporaneously performing 
*“ God save the Queen” on the state 
trumpet, in lieu of that amiable indi- 
vidual who distends his loyal cheeks on 
our great anniversaries. No, no. 
am well aware he is a member of the 
household, or at least in the pay of the 
government. When the pope converts 
his Jew on Holy Thursday, the Ca- 
tholic church have had ample time for 
preparation: the cardinals are on the 
look-out for weeks before, to catch one 
for his holiness—a good respectable 
hirsute Israelite, with a strong Judas 
expression to magnify the miracle. 
But then the Jew is passive in the 
affair, and has only to be converted pa- 
tiently—whereas “the gentleman” has 
an active duty to discharge; he must 
imbibe sherry, iced punch, and cham- 
pagne, at such a rate that he can be 
able to shock the company, before the 
rooms thin, with his intemperate excess. 
Besides, to give the devil—the pope, 
I mean—his Jew, they snare pire one 
every Easter. Now, I am fully per- 
suaded that, at our Irish court, the 
same gentleman has performed the 
part for upwards of fifty years. 

At the ancient banquets it was al- 
ways looked upon as a triumph of 
Amphitryonism when a guest or two 
died the day after of indigestion, from 
over eating. Now, is it not possible 
that our classic origin may have im- 
parted to us the trait I am speaking of, 
and that “the gentleman” is retained 
as typical of our exceeding hilarity 
and consummate conviviality—an evi- 
dence to the “great unasked” that the 
festivities within doors are conducted 
on a scale of boundless profusion and 
extravagance—that the fountains from 
which honour flows, run also with 
champagne, and that punch and the 
peerage are to be seen bubbling from 
the same source. 

It is asad thing to think that the 
gifted man, who has served his country 
so faithfully in this capacity for so 
long a period, must now be stricken in 
years. Time and rum must be telling 
upon him ; and yet, what should we 
do were we to lose him ? 

In the chapel of Maria Zell, in 
Styria, there is a portly figure of Sty 
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Somebody, with more consonants than 
I find prudent to venture on from 
mere memory; the priest is rolling 
his eyes very benignly on the fre- 
quenters of the ond as they pass 
by the shrine he resides in. he 
story goes, that when the saint ceases 
winking, some great calamity will 
oceur to the commune and its inhabi- 
tants. Now, the last time I saw 
him, he was in great vigour, ogled 
away with his accustomed energy, 
and even, I thought—perhaps it was 
a suspicion on my part—had actually 
strained his eyeballs into something 
like a squint, from actual eagerness to 
oblige his votaries—a circumstance 
happily of the less moment in our 
days, as a gifted countryman of ours 
could have remedied the defect in 


No greater nor more startling evi- 
dence of the increase of democratic 
feeling in France can be adduced, than 
in the altered tone of all these writers, 
who, of late years, have treated of the 
great revolution of ’89. 

The atrocities of that frightful pe- 
riod are no longer remembered, or if 
accidentally called to mind, are quoted 
as the excesses which mistaken notions 
of liberty so naturally suggest. The 
guillotine is spoken of as the episode, 
not the whole epic of the day, and the 
very names of those before whom the 
nation shuddered, and over whose 
graves trembling France scarce ven- 
tured to rejoice, have already found 
their apologists, and the opinion of 
Robespierre, the blood-stained and the 
murderous, has been actually adduced 
as an argument in support of the sup- 
pression of capital punishment. 

The following little sketch, for the 
truth of which I can vouch, glances 
at a few of the many incidents that 
marked the darkest hour in the desti- 
nies of any land. I give it in the 
simple tones in which I heard it. 
Why cannot I impart the venerable 
figure of him who was the narrator ?—= 
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no time. But to return; my theory 
is, that when we lose our tipsy 
friend it’s all up with us; “ Birnam 
wood will then som come to Dunsi- 
nane ;” and what misfortunes may 
befal us, Sir Harcourt Lees may fore- 
see, but I confess myself totally un« 
able to predicate. 

Were I the viceroy, I’d not sleep 
another evening in the island. I'd 
pack up the regalia, send for Anthony 
Blake to take charge of the country, 
and start for Liverpool in the mail- 
packet. 

Happily, however, such an event 
may be still distant ; and although the 
Austrians have but one Metternich, we 
may find a successor to our “ Knight 
of St. Patrick.” 


0. 


the “ vieux grognard,” who, with white 
moustache and wrinkled brow, brought 
up a thousand memories of the chang- 
ing fortunes of his favoured but un- 
happy country. 

It is right to apprise the reader that 
there is not in the following recital, 
any ot whatever imaginative, nor 
even the least particular which is not 
most scrupulously true. The account 
was given me by Colonel Brissac, a 
sedate, single-minded, unprejudiced 
man, as an occurrence of his pri- 
vate life. I shall endeavour (per- 
haps unsuccessfully) to preserve in 
the relation, those deep impressions, 
and the same unvarnished simplicit 
of truth, which made me shudder as 
listened to the story at my fireside. In 
reading the bloody episodes of the re- 
volution, we are always somewhat 
under the persuasion of the domitant 
influence of type and literary compo- 
sition. We are not struck with them; 
we do not yield them implicit credit; 
it would appear as if we were reading 
some horrible romance: but when a 
man with white hairs, with the aid of 
gesture, and the resources of conver- 


sational manner, describes to you the 
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place, the scene, the persons, to the 
minutest circumstances which lay hold 
of the mind, and calmly tells you, “I 
was there, I saw it,” reason becomes 
astounded at the revolting reality. 

“ You were at the siege of Lyons, 
then ?” said I to M. Brissac, with the 
view of drawing him out. 

* Yes, we were called there from 
the mountains of Savoy, where we had 
been placed in observation. I was a 
captain at that time.” 

* So soon a captain ?” 

“Yes; I had previously been an 
officer, or nearly one, under the old 

overnment. I was named sous- 
teutenant in 1790, on quitting the 
military school of Condom; I have 
my brevet still, with the fleurs-de-lis 
of Louis XVI. The course of events 
brought me back to Chalons. At the 
time of the general enlistment, claims 
of preference were allowed to the 
citizens who had already served ; and I 
was appointed at once to the com- 
mand of a company. The elec- 
tions took place in the old church 
of the Cordeliers, where, if you 
recollect, they afterwards established 
the forage stores: it was pre- 
cisely in the friars’ refectory.—But 
you are too young to have seen all 
that. We were marched into Savoy, 
where we remained a long time, 
amidst the cold and snows of that 
country, without provisions, without 
shoes, and without occupation. We 
descended at length to men from 
the elevation of the Alps, and found a 
force just arrived from Paris, called 
the revolutionary army. You can form 
no idea of these troops. They were 
a horde of plunderers and cut-throats, 
picked up in the bloody puddles of the 
metropolis—but their cavalry was 
superb. It was composed, I imagine, 
for the most t, of grooms and 
lackeys of families of rank, who had 
denounced their masters, and then 
robbed their stables. Our fellows hated 
them. There were from twenty to 
thirty of them picked up every morn- 
ing, sabred in duels with our grena- 
diers ; for I must tell you one thing, 
not by any means generally known, 
having remained buried in the chaos 
of iniquities of all kinds which were 
perpetrated at that period. Our men 
were a in paper, in assignats, 
(as they were called,) for their 


arduous and loyal services, whilst 
these wretches, without courage and 


without discipline, were paid in good 
hard cash. I believe they even had 
the high pay of thirty sols; you may 
guess for what work. The city once 
taken, imagine to yourself this = 
let loose in Lyons, and Collot d’Her- 
bois at its head—the mitraillades and 
the guillotine established, and the in- 
habitants massacred by roll-call. We 
led out fifty of them every day to 
shoot.” 

* You, colonel !” 

“* We, as well as others. Alas! we 
dared not show any pity: we were 
obliged to steel our hearts, and 
obey under pain of death. You 
are astonished. But for the slight- 
est, even involuntary infringement, 
of this horrible service, we were 
transferred, officers as well as sol- 
diers, from the ranks of the execu- 
tioners to those of the victims. I'll 
just mention to you what happened 
me on one occasion. The prisons 
were emptied every day at noon. 
The condemned were led to the Place 
des Terreaux. They were ranged in 
a circle round the standard of the 
Hotel de Ville, strongly guarded by 
troops on every side. The municipal 
officers came forward on the steps, 
read their sentence, and they were 
then led to execution. One day I 
was on duty; the sentence having 
been read, I gave the command to 
march, but my progress was arrested : 
a female had broken through the line, 
and cast herself on one of the con- 
demned, (her husband, mayhap, or 
her father,) whom she would not let 
go. There was the greatest difficulty 
to disengage her from the embrace, 
and she was borne away almost dead. 
There was certainly nothing imputable 
to me here. What think you ? I was put 
under close arrest for three days. It 
fared worse with my lieutenant. He 
led twelve of the inhabitants to 
death with rather a weak escort. 
One of them broke his bonds, upset 
two of the guard, and disappeared 
in the entry of a house. Five 
or six shots were fired after him, 
but without effect.—It requires a na- 
tive of Lyons to reconnoitre in cer- 
tain quarters, they are 30 pierced 
with lanes and obscure p es.— The 
fugitive was saved; the lieutenant 
was shut up in the common prison. 
The prison, as I have mentioned, 
was emptied every day at noon for 
the fusillade; we had the great. 
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est difficulty in the world to obtain 
the release of the lieutenant, at three- 
quarters past eleven o'clock ; twenty 
minutes later, and he was dead. This 
man was so struck with the circum- 
stance, that he fled two months after- 
wards into Piedmont ; yet, notwith- 
standing every thing, we saved many 
of the condemned by secret enlist- 
ments. ll our officers had taken 
some of them amongst their men, at 
the risk of their heads. I had twenty- 
two of them in my company; but 
they deserted, like the lieutenant, 
when we were recalled to the fron- 
tier. 

‘* Weary of these horrors,” resumed 
the colonel, after a pause, “ as well as 
of the trade of a soldier, which was 
then nothing less than that of an as- 
sassin, I applied for leave, and re- 
turned home to pass some days with 
my family. I had, on a former occa- 
sion been sent into Vivarais, to watch 
a rumoured assembling of the emi- 
grants, which was without foundation, 
and I had the happiness to prevent, in 
that country, the pillage of some re- 
spectable chateaux. This became 
known at Chalons, and I already passed 
for an aristocrat : besides, I did not 
frequent the club, and the orator cob- 
blers were pleased to take offence 
when one didn’t go hear them. A 
revolution is not alone the reign of the 
wicked, it is a perfect triumph to bru- 
tal violence; and imagine, if you can, 
the ruffianism of the lowest, goaded 
on to guilt by the exciting harangues 
and encouraging bravoes of the foul- 
mouthed orators of blood. I was de- 
nounced. My father-in-law informed 
me one evening, there was no course left 
me but to rejoin my regiment, to avoid 
becoming the object of marked at- 
tention. I returned to Lyons, con- 
cluding that all was at an end 
there. But I arrived quite dpropos, 
as you will perceive. The day 
after I was ordered to attend a mili- 


tary execution: two hundred were to - 


be shot. The following is the way 
they conducted matters at the Brot- 
teaux. The plain of the Brot- 
teaux——” 

** I know Lyons, colonel ; and the 
plain is, as it were, before me.” 

“ Ah!—you know it.—The con- 
demned their hands strongly tied 
behind their backs with a rope. They 
were led one after another in file, 
each between two gendurmes. The 


troops charged with the execution 
formed in line on either side. I 
commanded a detachment of four 
hundred men. One hundred victims 
were delivered to me; and an officer, 
at the head of four hundred recruits, 
(townsmen and peasants newly raised) 
was joined with me as a colleague for 
the other hundred. There was in 
the plain a row of old trees, ng 
which a strong rope was strained, 
about the height of a man’s middle. 
The gendarmes, upon arriving, drew 
up the condemned in line, in front, 
beside each other, and fastened the 
ropes by which their hands were 
bound to the rope extended along the 
trees; at the same time, the troops 
were drawn up in array, in a parallel 
line, fifteen paces distant, each de- 
tachment in front of its own con- 
demned. 

‘On this occasion, the preparations 
completed, the subaltern of the gen- 
darmes made a sign to me. I raised 
my sword—the drums beat—I gave 
the word to fire—my men were disci- 
plined—every shot took effect—all 
were dead. ‘The recruits fired at the 
same instant; you have never seen— 
never heard—never imagined any 
thing more horrible. Not one of their 
wretched victims was shot dead, they 
hung writhing along the rope, and 
screamed in tones of piercing agony— 
* Ah,my God ! my God !—my head !— 
my throat !—put an end tome !—mercy! 
—help!’ All this time, ten pieces of 
artillery thundered around us, to 
drown the cries, for the crowd scarcely 
two hundred paces off, was already ex- 
hibiting signs of horror and excite- 
ment. In this exigency, I ordered m 
four hundred men to re-load, file o 
on the right flank, and mask the poor 
recruits, whose legs tottered under 
them ; at my second command to fire, 
the cries ceased, all the bodies spran; 
upon the rope, and became stiff an 
motionless.” 

The colonel regarded me with a 
fixed look. 

*« Another time,” he continued, “a 
new mode ofextermination was adopted. 
They conducted the prisoners to this 
same plain of the Brotteaux, to the 
number of two or three hundred, and 
closing them in upon each other, ga- 
thered them into a heap, and the gen- 
darmes retired. _ We were in line at 
twenty paces’ distance; our rank, 
opened, and filing to the right and 
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left, unmasked a battery of cannon 
charged with canister-shot. The con- 
demned, seeing the match put to, 
cast themselves on their faces to the 
ground; the shot passed over them ; 
they then rose up, shrieking and 
distracted, taking to flight as best 
they might, in all directions. The 
revolutionary cavalry, which I men- 
tioned to you, were let loose upon 
them. They were sabred, cut, and 
hacked up and down upon the plain. 
Oh, what horrid scenes! you would 
shudder if I recorded them. But I 
grow confused. Some things would 
seem actually incredible. Stay, there 
is one affair I may narrate from 
amongst a thousand.” 

' This was what I was desirous of 
arriving at. I squared myself in my 
Sauteuil—to listen attentively. 

* One night,” said the colonel, “I 
had hardly lain down, after the se- 
verest duty, patrols —rounds which 
never terminate in a city overwhelmed 
with such a civil and military govern- 
ment—when I was called up, and re- 
ceived an order to hold myself under 
the directions of a man who was intro- 
duced tome. He was a member of 
the revolutionary commission. The 
order was formal. This man forthwith 


enjoined me to bring three hundred 


soldiers and follow him. I accoutred 
myself hastily, issued my orders to my 
subalterns, and the detachment was 
immediately in motion. We filed si- 
lently along the streets, and passed 
through the gates of Lyons. The 
jan, ion to break by the time we 
were in the country. I was as yet 
ignorant of our destination. We had 
proceeded nearly three leagues, when 
we arrived at a town between Lyons 
and Belley, about equidistant from 
these two cities. This town is called 
Cremieux, and is of sufficient conse- 
quence to be noted on the map. All 
appeared peaceful within, We halted 
a hundred paces from the dwellings. 
The commissary ordered me to make 
the men load their pieces, and surround 
the village, with express commands to 
fire upon all who should attempt to 
quit it. These measures taken, I 
headed the grenadiers, and we entered 
the town with fixed bayonets, the com- 
missary at our head, and I keeping close 
to him. The serenity and beauty of 
the scene remain impressed upon me: 
ge country is beautiful—you have seen 
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*T must have pet very near 
it, having been to Geneva, by Belle- 
garde and Nantua.” 

* You know, then, those pretty 
white dwellings—those long and flat 
red-tiled roofs, the little stair creep- 
ing along the wall—those furtive shut- 
ters, and those umbrageous vines, 
trelliced on pillars, @ I'Italienne. 
The sun had just risen, the sky was 
clear, the air still fresh, and the green 
summits of the mountains, glowing in 
its first beams, were half hid by the 
mist that now rose from the plain. 
The villagers were scarcely stirring. 
We met on our way an odd barefooted 
maiden, driving her cow to pasture, 
who would stop to look at us passing, 

utting aside her hair with her hand. 

he commissary had a sheep killed, 
and a butt broached, at the first houses 
we came to, to refresh the men. Up 
to that moment,” ingenuously added 
the colonel, no great mischief was 
done; but our business soon began, 
Drum-roll restored order, and we en- 
filaded the principal streets of the 
town. Some motion was immediately 
perceptible. Windows were opened ; 
some ventured out of their doors, but 
returned again. Surprise and doubt 
held back those poor villagers: mean- 
while, ominous reports spread about. 
We stopped at each house: the eom- 
missary entered, and I followed him, 
with four or five grenadiers. He ad- 
vanced in a gruff and shuffling manner, 
and rolled about his large, terrible 
eyes; but those first houses were so 
poor, the walls so naked, the truckles so 
miserable, that his mouth was stopped. 
In one of those ruins, however, he 
sana. upon a smoky mantel, I 
now not what image of devotion, in 
an old wooden frame: he unhooked the 
frame, and broke it, representing to 
these honest people that the good 
G—d existed no longer; and, uttering 
a fine patriotic harangue upon what 
he termed miserable superstition, laid 
down a twenty-franc assignat, by way 
of paying for the damage.” 

* And, doubtless, to prejudice you 
in favour of his partiality, and manner 
of dealing with the people.” 

* There was great need of it, I pro- 
mise you. We approached the centre 
of the town, where houses ofa better 
appearance told ef small proprietors, 
comfortable farmers, ad the 
townsfolk of the place. At sight of us 
consternation spread visibly, and terror 
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was pictured in the countenances of 
those poor families, suddenly thunder- 
struck. What was passing at Lyons 
was known to them. The trembling 
women let fall their arms listlessly 
on their seats—the servants wept— 
children were carried about crying 
violently, and the men approached co- 
lourless, and with a smile that cut to the 
soul. 

**¢ Come, citizen,’ said the commis- 
sary, with an air of unconcern, ‘ I am 
very sorry to incommode you, but you 
must follow us. I have strict orders, 
and duty takes place of every thing. 
You must come with us to Lyons.’ 

“The frightful transition from ac- 
eusation to punishment was, as I 
have mentioned to you, well known: 
it was notorious that every indivi- 
dual arrested was imprisoned, and 
that every prisoner might be re- 
garded as a dead man. You may 
therefore imagine the stupefaction, 
into which these Lyons butcheries had 
cast the surrounding country. The 
women began, some to weep, others to 
cast themselves on their knees, and many 
fainted. The men stammered in an 
inarticulate voice, unintelligible protes- 
tations of citizenship. The commis- 
sary gave time for his first words to 


produce their full effect: then he 
added— 
“¢T can well imagine this disturbs 


you. But, deuce take it, we are not 
made of stone. Hark ye, I perceive 
you are honest people, good citizens ; 
some way, perhaps, may be found 
(between ourselves) of coming to an 
understanding.’ 

« A ray of hope, a kind of forced 
laugh appeared on their countenances: 
they made a general movement, and 
listened with gaping mouths. 

«Have you any money, any sav- 
ings? If you are desirous to devote 
it to your country, and reimburse me 
somewhat, it is possible I might con- 
sent to shut. my eyes, and leave you 
undisturbed.’ ” 

* What!” I exclaimed, “did he 
speak as plainly as this ?” 

“ Just so,” said the colonel; * and 
I believe I even modify somewhat the 
coarse bluntness of the proposition.” 

* Why, it was nothing but an ex- 
pedition of highwaymen.” 

“« Most truly so, indeed.” 

“ Before an officer—before you?” 

“In my presence, and I uttered not 
a word, but. even constrained myself 
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to wear an air of indifference. If I 
had but nodded my head, it would have 
fallen. You foresee that the unhappy 
country people instantly opened their 
little store, and surrendered all their 
money and valuables: they rummaged 
even for old watches, or some poor or 
solitary trinket, descending from their 
progenitors ; and it was piteous to see 
them despoiling themselves of these 
family relics, so piously preserved for 
many a generation. The commissary 
was never satisfied: he had the effron- 
tery to take a wretched medallion por- 
trait from an old woman, who wept 
on seeing him carry it off. A similar 
visit was paid, with similar details, and 
pretty nearly similar results, to the 
principal dwellings throughout the 
village, which was leisurely and quietly 
pillaged in this way. he church, 
upon which was hoisted a large 
tricoloured flag, stood at the ex- 
tremity of the village, and beside it 
the humble dwelling of the curé. The 
commissary informed me he was desir- 
ous of visiting the curé. I observed, 
it was very improbable he would be 
met with under existing circumstances: 
he replied, hastening his pace, ‘we 
must have nothing to reproach ourselves 
with.’ 

‘«‘ The manse was a small dwelling, 
half-concealed with ivy and the vine. 
I think I see it still. We crossed a 
few feet of ground nearly waste, where 
hollyhocks, turnsoles, and the standards 
of an arbour in ruins, reared their 
heads confusedly amidst the grass; the 
whole surrounded with thorn fagots by 
way of hedge, where a broken wicker- 
fence, painted green, still held its 

lace. A child in tatters was playing 
in the sunshine at the door, with a goat 
tied to a plane tree. The commissary 
eraftily asked him if there was any one 
in the house. He raised his head, and 
quickly held it down again, with that 
wild timidity of the children of the 
south, pointing with his finger to the 
house. A female servant appeared 
at the hall entrance, who had neither 
the courage to move, nor to answer our 
questions. We made our way into a 
ee The curé was seated in a 
arge arm-chair near the window, a 
book in his hands ; he was an old man, 
tall and thin, a little bent, with long 
white hair: he raised his head, and 
looked at us through his large spec. 
es. 


“* Ah! as for thee,’ said the coms 
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missary, without ceremony on perceiv- 
ing him—‘as for thee, my good friend, I 
must positively bring thee with me. 
The commission finds it necessary to 
examine thee—thou must follow me 
to Lyons, and without delay.’ 

“The curé took off his spectacles, 
placed them in his book, laid it down, 
and endeavoured to stammer out a 
question, without power to finish a 
word. 

“¢Come,’ said the commissary— 
‘come, we have no time to lose; we 
must set out instantly.’ 

- The good man at length rose and 
said,‘ I think they have nothing to 
lay to my charge.’ 

« «Thou wilt explain thyself down 
there; but there is no other course 
but to come with me.’ 

“ The curé cast bewildered looks at 
us, and around him, and again spoke— 
‘Sir, I am tolerably well liked in this 
country, and have been assured that, in 
conforming to the laws ° 

««Don't be alarmed,’ interrupted 
the commissary, ‘ the law is just. Be- 
sides,’ added he, in a self-sufficient 
tone, ‘I will take thee under my pro- 
tection—once at Lyons, I will not 
forsake thee.’ 

« ¢ Well, sir, I am satisfied ; I shall 


follow you.’ 
« ¢ But now.’ 
« ¢ Be it so, sir: as you will.’ 
“¢Thou wilt have need of money, 
yonder ; one cannot carry one’s com- 


forts to prison: thou will find it neces- 
sary to bring what thou hast. I will 
take charge of it.’ 

~ The curé shrugged his shoulders, 
opened a large press, and brought forth 
a small paper in the palm of his hand, 
which contained two six livre crowns. 

«Come; thou art jesting; thou 
hast money in thy church, in thy sa- 
cristry. Let us see.’ 

“ At the same time the commissary 
made signs for us to follow him to- 
wards a corridor which led to the in- 
terior of thechurch. The curé, who 
had approached his housekeeper to 
leave her his instructions, hastened to 
precede us; observing, there was no- 
thing there but the ornaments of the 
church. 

« ¢ Oh, very well, we shall see,’ said 
the commissary. 

« At the end of the corridor, we 
found ourselves in the sacristy. 

*¢¢ Open thy shop for us,’ said the 
commissary, striking with the flat of 
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his sabre a pannel, which returned a 
hollow sound. 

“ The curé drew a small key from 
his pocket, and opened a press with 
large folding doors, where the sacred 
vessels of the church lay carefully 
ranged. 

“¢ Ah! ah!—very good!’ said the 
commissary : ‘ here is mgney, actually 
sleeping—what use in leaving it here ?” 

* He unrolled stoles, chasubles, 
copes ; tore off the lace, rent it down 
the middle, and cutting it across into 
pieces of about a foot long, distributed 
them to each of the grenadiers 
present. He then seized the chalice, 
bent it on his knee, and flattened it 
for more convenient carriage. He did 
the same with the ether vessels; 
took whatever was most valuable, and 
kicked back the stuffs into the press. 
I was so absorbed in the proceedings 
of this man, that I never thought of 
observing the countenance of the old 
curé, who kept at my side rolling his 
handkerchief in his clasped hands. 
When all this was ended the commis- 
sary resumed— 

«¢ Come, let’s away!’ 

“ The curé made a movement, as if 
to return for a moment to the house, 
but the commissary stopped him, say- 
ing— 

e ‘Don’t be in the least uneasy ; if 
thy imprisonment should happen to be 
lengthened, I shall be there to procure 
for thee some little comforts ; and be- 
sides, I shall also see and arrange this 
affair, in order the sooner to effect thy 
release.’ 

** And he drew him away directly by 
another door, slapping him on the 
shoulder with his hand. But when we 
crossed the garden, his housekeeper 
ran after him with his hat and snuff- 
box. I am not quite sure that this 
garden was not the burial ground, it 
bordered upon it, at least. I have 
something like a confused recollection 
of the remains of black crosses in the 
grass, along a low wall. We were 
scarcely outside when a child came 
running after us, crying, in the patois 
of the country— 

** Monsieur le curé! Monsieur le 
curé I 

* It was the child we had seen play- 
ing at the door. He hid himself in 
the folds of the curé’s cassock. 

“ ¢ Monsieur le curé—where are you 
going, Monsieur le curé?’ 

 *T am going to Lyons.’ 
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«Ah! you are going to Lyons— 
and won’t you bring me back some- 
thing ?’ 

«Yes, I will bring thee some- 
thing.’ 

“¢Ah! and what will you bring 
me? Bring me No; bring me 
a rosary.’ 

* The cur¢ embraced him. 

«Send back that child,’ said the 
commissary. 

‘«« He is the son of a native of this 
place, who has just died in the army.’ 

‘He had doubtless taken charge of 
this child, who appeared to dwell at 
the manse. 

“© A very honest man, was that 
man,’ replied he, in a constrained and 
artless tone, and as if to set himself 
at ease. But the commissary ap- 
pee me—and a little farther on 

e commanded the rappel to be beat : 
the ranks were formed—the curé 
walked in the centre of the first pla- 
toon. We marched back through the 
village—the drums beating. It was 
now broad daylight ; but the village 
appeared as if stricken dead—all was 
solitary and still, as at midnight. I 
saw alone, behind the windows, the 
heads of some good people, who fol- 
lowed with their eyes their poor curé 
in the midst of the soldiers. The sen- 
tinels at the end of the street were 
relieved. I assembled the rest of the 
detachment, and we resumed the route 
by which we had come; the commis- 
sary and I keeping at the head; the 
curé in the midst of the men of the 
firstrank. I can hardly conceive now, 
how a man of his age could accom- 
plish these three long leagues at the 
pace of the troops. ‘ He never uttered 
a complaint. We arrived at Lyons at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and we 
followed the Rhone as far up as the 
Terreaux which we were obliged to 
traverse: we turned into the street 
which is there.” 

“I know very well,” said I to the 
colonel, “the street which fronts Mo- 
rand bridge.” 

“Exactly. Arrived at the middle 
of this street, which you are aware is 
not long, my drums ceased. The end 
of the street which opened into the 
square, was crowded with people and 
troops. I advanced to ascertain the 
cause of the obstruction ; mounted 
gendarmes cried out to me something 
which I did not well understand. I 
replied by an impatient movement 
Vor. XIX.—No, 113, 
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which they did not dare to resist. 
Thedrummers opened the way through 
the crowd, and the head of my column 


_ debouched in the square, across which 


our way lay diagonally; but I there 
perceived it would be impossible to 
pass. It was the hour for executions, 
which, besides, would last all the after- 
noon. The square was crowded with 
people and military, the troops keep- 
ing the line round the scaffold. The 
knife of the guillotine fell and rose in 
sad monotony, with the regularity 
of the sledge upon the anyil ; the echo 
reverberated along the adjacent houses, 
and there was only heard, mingled 
with this horrible sound, a low clink- 
ing of arms and of horses’ feet. I 
turned towards the commissary to con- 
sult him—he cried out to me, ‘ for- 
ward,’ and advanced A way was 
opened for him at sight of his scarf. 
We were close upon the gendarmes 
who formed the line. Our arrival had 
produced a movement in the crowd, 
and attention was directed towards us. 
The commissary advanced between the 
gendarmes, made a signal to one of the 
men upon the scaffold, and whilst this 
man was approaching him, he came 
and took the curé from my side, drew 
him by the arm towards this man, and 
turning to me with a significant sneer, 
cried, in making a sign to pass along 
the houses, ‘you may retire to your 
quarters.’ The line of the gendarmes 
closed, I filed off in two ranks, and 
we kept along the sides of the square, 
in passing to its other extremity. I 
hardly dared to guess at the motive of 
this last direction of the commissary. I 
went in front of my men—my head 
down, pretending to pick my steps. We 
touched upon the ranks of the troo 
encompassing the scaffold. At the 
extremity of the square, and upon 
the point of quitting it, I know 
not what terrible feeling of cu- 
riosity forced a movement from me, I 
raised my eyes towards the scaffold—a 
long black figure, with white hair, was 
just mounting it. I cast down my 
eyes, and raised them again in spite of 
myself—the head of the old curé fell! 
“TI turned towards my men—they 
had seen all, understood all—they 
marched on in silence, their eyes fixed 
on the ground. At this moment there 
was heard at a distance martial 
music, it was the Marsellaise. ‘The 
dogs!’ execrated under his cravat, 
my sergeant, who had — 
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the old regiment of Auvergne. I 
never knew whether he spoke of the 
victims or of the executioners, but he 
wore so old and so honest a mous- 
tache,—I had my suspicions.” 

«« What was the name of that man?” 
demanded I of the colonel. 

«* What man?” 

* That commissary.” 

« Ah, I do not recollect, or rather 
I did not hear his name.” 

«« Good heavens!” I returned; “how 
is it that such names are consigned to 
obscurity. Has there not been blood 
enough shed to inscribe them in crim- 
gon upon all the monuments of France!” 

“ T have told you of a priest,” said 
the colonel. “One day they guil- 
lotined in the square, twelve nuns 
and their chaplain, for having”—the 
oneen looked at ot for having 

mns—that was the ground of 

the” aan Another oa, during 

the executions, one of the people 

his shoulders, either with 

horror or pity—he was taken, dragged 

» thrust upon the scaffold, and 

his head followed those he had just 
seen falling !” 

Let us look with suspicion,” said 
J, half speaking to myself, “on those 
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who ask for the abolition of the pu- 
nishment of death.” 

‘With what reference do you 
make the observation?” inquired the 
colonel. 

“I remember that these same men, 
at that very time, loudly demanded it 
in theconvention; and the first prairial, 
Legendre and Bourdon again invoked 
it before the bloody head of Feraud, 
which their cut-throats had just mown 
down with their sabres.” 

This had been some months writs 
ten, when again, not many weeks 
ago, I passed through Lyons. These 
details recurred to me whilst slowly 
pacing the square of the Jerreauz, 
and I half expected to hear from the 
mute walls of its fronts, the last echoes 
of the axe of '93. The busy passen+ 
gers hurried along through its shops ; 
awkers cried their wares; young 
people read the papers at the doors of 
the coffee-houses; an organ played 
a popular air of the streets of 
Paris; and I recalled perplexedly that 
sentence of the immortal— Constderas 
tions sur la France”—which begins 
thus—“ But our offspring who will 
trouble themselves very little about our 
sufferings, will dance upon our tombs |" 
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| wish you saw me half starting out of my chair, with what confidence, as I 
grasp the elbow of it, I look up, catching the idea even sometimes before it half- 


‘way reaches me! 


I believe in my eonscience, I intercept many a thought which Heaven intended 


for another man.”—Sreane. 


** They tell but dreams.”—_Mrs. Hermans. 


Hest Praqment, (meetely avvressev to fatre HMemorte ;) 


“© Memonky, mighty Excuantaess, 
how strange, how stupendous are thy 
gifts! From the dreamy cells of the 
past—from the tear-moistened graves 
of buried years—thou bringest back 
#6 us, almost in their pristine beauty, 
the joys and the hopes that were once 
out own, With thy divine principle 
Within us, we feel possessed in part of 
IMMortaLiTy; for, safe beneath thy 
éet control, and all ready to obey 
summons of thy magic wand, thou 


vest fof us, in everlasting youth, 
Trove happier seasons of our Tifetime, 
Which, it was our lament, we could 
not keep for éver with us: there are 
they émbalined for Eternity ; and when 


chilling age creepeth on, and the years 
draw nigh, that we have no pleasure 
in, and we are no longer what onee we 
were—even then doth thy gracious in- 
fluence descend in healing and blessed- 
ness, and thou tellest us of better days 
when we knew not to shed tears! 
“And yet another gift is thine, 
mightier and still more extensive : thy 
glorious power uniteth this poor world 
with that beyond ; for like the Prophet 
of the Israelites, thou dost “ stand be- 
tween the living and the dead,” and 
dost join in one blessed companionship, 
the friends who have gone to their 
rest, and us who yet tarry behind 
them. Zhe dead man's only life is, 
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found in thee. \ Thou sanctifiest our 
wayward souls by the recurrence -of 
their blessed memory, and dost bring 
them before us all bright and beautiful 
as ever, and with none of Earth's tar- 
nish upon their sunny wings. And to 
us thou speakest in the language of 
comfort, telling us that we shall not 
ever entirely die, [** non omnes mori- 
emur !”} ania’ to us in accents 
of peace, that even when our bodily 
presence is withdrawn from this shift- 
ing scene, we shall not utterly fade 
away. And this gracious assurance 
thou holdest forth to us, that seasons 
there will be of tender and tearful re- 
collection, when the Friend who hath 
mourned our removal, will dwell 
deeply and steadfastly upon our me- 
mory; when his longing fancy will 
make him deem that we are once more 
with him, even though his unpurged 
vision may not take in our spiritualized 
aspect; and thus, even in the solitude 
of a lonely heart, he will be enabled to 
rejoice, and though for him 


** Remembrance wake a tear, 
There will be joy in grief!” 
* * +. 


Still! Is the recollection of past 
good, when gone from us for ever, thé 
source of grief or of gladness? Of 
both—first of the one, then of the 
other. This is no paradox, as a few 
words will show. 

There are moments, (and we are 
not left long in this world, before 
weer such moments pass over our 
heads,) of great and awful conflict— 
the Gethsemanes of our history—when 
the fearful struggle between light and 
darkness is passing over our soul— 
when Memory becomes a deceiver, and 
her powers are only exerted to work 
our ruin; and when dreams of va- 
nished joy only fill us with agony, by 
reminding us that never again can it 
so happen to us in this world. Like 
Rachel, our tears flow down for the 
blessed children of better hours, and 
like her we “refuse to be comforted, 
Because they are not.” Happiness, 
when lost, is thus made the fruitful 
source of woe ; like what Shelley says, 
when he speaks of 

‘* The memory of a dream, 
Which now is sad, because it once was 
sweet.” 


Perhaps it was under some such in- 
fluence as this (and it is only in long 
after years we begin to appreciate the 
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exquisite beauty of the old mytholo- 
gical stories!) that the Ancients typi- 
fied their River of Forgetfulness, as 
lowing through the land that lies be- 
yond the grave ;—perhaps, I say, it 
was under some such impression that 
they imaged forth the Waters of Obli- 
vion; as though to declare their con- 
viction, that this world leaves upon the 
soul marks so deep and corroded, that 
it cannot rise to the enjoyment of 
better things without the healing and 
cancelling of such hideous wounds. 
And in our own blessed Christian sys- 
tem, do we not discover something 
very like this; when in one of its 
sweetest promises of happiness here- 
after (Rev. xxi. 4,) we find the reason 
stated to be—“ ror the former things 
are passed away!” * : ? 
But now, in fairness, audi alteram 
partem ! 

There is nothing that solemnizes 
the soul—that elevates its charac- 
ter—that purifies its whole nature, 
like grief—and of all griefs none 
so much as that which arises from 
Memory! What agony, look, where 
you will, is so crushing as that which 
overwhelms the poor soul, when if 
sees before it the stiffened clay-cor 
of one that it loved? Do not all other 
afflictions weigh light in the balance, 
against one such woe as this? Yet, is 
there a heart so utterly selfish—so 
avaricious of gaiety—so hateful of 
sorrow, as that it would seek to pur- 
chase peace by the wiping away for 
ever of the buried one’s memory? 
No! After a little while the heart 
becomes weak and humbled, and its 
tenderest moments are occupied vie 
this very theme, now the source o 
gentle and pensive melancholy, and no 
more of violent and intemperate an- 
guish. There is a sacredness about 
its sorrow, that would make forgetful, 
ness a crime: and willingly; and of 
itself, it cherishes the grief which has 
cast the deepest shadow upon its mirth 
for ever. Jt dare not, if it could 
FORGET! 


And this feeling must, in a ered 
or lesser degree, extend to other 
Spent. The question is not, 
« Whether we would have our bless- 
ings return to us?” but, “ Whether, 
now that they are lost, we would wish 
to lose their recollection also?” You 
will find many people r ing bye- 
gone hours—you wal Ei aerler if 
any, who would, however; desire to have 
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their Memory banished from them. 
Grief, if it does not make us better, 
makes us at least wiser men: it de- 
stroys that most fruitful source of un- 
happiness, the expecting too much 
from this world and the inhabitants 
thereof: it gives us juster ideas of 
things, by discovering to us somewhat of 
their true nature ; and it makes us even- 
tually adopt the motto of the poet— 


“ How wretched he who never shed a 
tear |” 


And in any sorrow that arises from 
Remembrance, are not there manifold 
al.cviations? Surely, there are such 
things as ‘green spots in memory’s 
waste :” and in the season of solitari- 
ness, does not the recollection of some 
departed joy come upon us with ten- 
derly-harmonising influence, like the 
shadowy tones of some vanished me- 
Jody, when the voice that woke it has 
long since died away? Assuredly, it 
is so. . . . ” 

“Therefore is it that with the 
purest feelings of my soul I do bless 
thee, O Memory! And though, at 
times, thou dost descend in power too 
— for a weak and stricken heart to 

ar; still, at such seasons, I cannot 
but hail thine advent, even when the 
welcome is gushing forth from a 
fountain of tears! Yea, thy sancti- 
fying energy doth strengthen me for 
my daily warfare ; thou remindest me 
of better things, and, by their holy 
recollection, dost enable me to press 
forward; thou showest me the po- 
verty and pitifulness of things that 
are round me, and, in this way, dost 
save me the folly of taking such pe- 
rishing idols to my heart ; and, lastly, 
thou suppliest me with joys that can 
never fade or fall away, over which 
time has no power, and the world no 
control—which never change, nor 
show themselves less dear—which 
wear no frowns upon their fair coun- 
tenances, but display to me an aspect 
ever gentle, and winning, and kind, 
like the buried faces of the pean, 
which never, in our eyes, alter for 
the worse. Oh! should I not, when I 
contemplate a boon so great, so varied, 
so extensive, for ever bless thee and 
thy gracious gifts, O Memory ? 

Dolce sentier . . . 
Colle, che mi piaceste— 
Or ancor per usanza amor mi mena; 
Ben riconosco in voi l'ysate forme, 
Non, lasso in me |” 


Seconv. 


In my solitary walks through this 
world, when the flush of beauty passed 
me by, and the light step of youth 
superadded its attraction, and I looked 
upon cheek unbedewed by tears, and 
clustering ringlet, from which time had 
ta’en away none of its richness, I said 
within myself, “alas ! how dreary athing 
is the grave: how cold and cheerless 
the thought (and how thou dost shud- 
der when even the name is named !) of 
going down—such as THOU art !—unto 
the Land of Forgetfulness.” But the 
vision changed; and when I called to 
mind that same form bent and broken 
—the eye dimmed and lustreless, the 
pulse feeble and languid, the step weak 
and faltering, an the heart, (as if 
still in unison with its companion of 
clay,) crushed and bowed down to 
the earth, “ how blest a resting-place,” 
then said I, “a very home for the 
weary; a covert to hide them in! 
What would they be without the hopes 
of that sHELTER ?” 


Chirv. 

The English strongly sound the A in 
“humble ;” the Irish, in general, pass 
it over, making it quiescent. 1 con- 
fess Fancy makes me see a propriety 
in the latter mode. Were I asked to 
represent, in a sketch, my idea of 
Homuity, I should draw a kneeling 
Jigure, with the head bowed down in 
the dust, and the word “ humble” 


_ (leaving the first letter unsounded) 


gives a curious coincidence, at least, 
in appearance, to this notion. 


Hourth. 


It is my own firm persuasion, (and 
blessed be God for the gift!) that 
Love, when true, shall last for ever ; 
that not the cold sealing kisses of 
death,—not the damp, clammy em- 
brace of the tomb, can extinguish an 
affection that has become a part of 
our nature. And surely, if the soul 
be immortal, must not those desires 
and affections, which in a manner con- 
stitute its being, be immortal also? 
If it live, can they perish? What a 
comforting thought then does this 
become, that those we loved so fondly 
in this world shall be our partners in 
the same eternity; and that when we 
vowed to them the vow of kindness, 
we meant it not for the brief winter 
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day of our human existence, but— 
for ever, and for ever, and for ever ! 
Making this a secondary feeling, and 
subordinate to the great desire of 
being obedient children to our Father 
which is in heaven; is there not 
something inexpressibly pleasing in 
the thought, that “even the gift of 
eternal life may come to us more wel- 
come from our being permitted to 
enjoy it along with those we love ?*” 
When we think of it, we feel as 
though we were no more strangers to 
the world beyond the grave; we 
know that there are bright ones there 
who remember and rejoice in us still ; 
we fancy that they only wait to con- 
duct us to that land of peace; and 
even in that darksome journey whose 
pathway is extended through the 
valley of death’s shadow, our trem- 
bling feet are yet strengthened by 
Love; and far down, and shining 
through the Cimmerian gloom, and 
burning bright as a lode-star, is the 
sanctified flame of affection, “like the 
lights shining from the windows of 
our home, as we make our approach 
unto it.” 


Hitth. 

How strange it is—and the sorrow- 
ful often feel it—that Nature should 
smile as sweetly as ever, even when 
the darkness of an eclipse has passed 
over the mourner’s soul; and that 
when all that made this world bright 
to his eye, and gay to his thoughts, 
and pleasant to his heart, has passed 
away—then, even then, the heavens 
above him are as clear and as calm as 
ever. True! for him 


“The glory of the grass, and the 
splendour of the flower” 


are vanished; but the weariness and 
the lonesomeness of his desolation 
almost call for some visible change on 
Nature’s tranquil face. He cannot 
bear to think that all he loved has 
gone, and yet, as if in mockery, there 
hangs over his head a clear and cloud- 
less sky. Still! why ask for this 
strange identity of Nature’s appear- 
ance with our own wild feelings? 
Once,—and once only,—did she show 
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forth her sympathy with the dying ; 


and the face of the sun was yeiled, 
and the earth did quake, and 


.the rocks were rent, when THE MAN 


or sorrows yielded up the ghost! 
For us, His creatures, it is only in our 
individual eyes that the change is 
wrought: and though it be a mourn- 
ful thing to behold so much of joy 
around us, still is it not enough for us 
that such things in our sight wear no 
more the same attractive hues? And 
in this way we do not wrong the dead, 
for even when all around is life and 
gladness, their memory becomes, by 
the contrast, only the more vividly 
present with us. 


Siyth, 

What a recommendation do I feel 
sorrow brings with it always to me! 
My heart never prays so fervently, as 
when, in our own beautiful service we 
commend to the fatherly goodness of the 
Almighty “ all those who are any ways 
afflicted or distressed in mind, body, or 
estate: and I can fully recognize it 
as a work meet for a Deity—“to com- 
fort all that mourn—to give them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness!” (Isaiah 
lxi. 3.) And how godlike is it for 
any weak mortal, imitating such a 
precedent, to stretch forth the hand 
of healing, and “ bind up the broken- 
hearted.” And many there be, who 
stand in need of such blessing ; who, 
though young in years are aged in 
suffering, whose sun has “ gone down 
while it was yet noon,” and who, with 
the poor Outcast, call themselves, 
“not Naomi, but Marah—because it 
hath gone bitterly with them.” 


DSebenth. 


There may be such a thing as an 
ebbing in the full ocean of affection ; 
but it is most assuredly—and that 
soon—followed by an overwhelming 
flow of the tide, which fills up, even 
to repletion, all inlets and shallows, 
and covers with its own smooth- 
a surface the sands and the 
slime which the retreating waters 


have left bare. 


* The Epicurean—ad o And so says the De Srazx: “Il lui donne rendezvous 
, 


‘dans ce sejour de felicit 


qu'il ne peut se peindre sans elle.” —Corinne. tom. i. 
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Cighth. 


Far be it from me to taint with ill- 
omened word, aught that is lovely or 

din the human heart, and specially 
that which is the crowning of all its 

ess and loveliness—its affection ; 

Still have I often thought of the silli- 
ness, the madness, the vain endeavour 
of raising ties that must so soon be 
sundered, of permitting objects to 
enter the heart and become dear 
there, that must so speedily perish, 

ow true is the admonition of the 
little song, “ Love not! Love not!”) 
—of building upon the sandy foun- 
dation, that will not merely not be 
secure, but will, in its ruin, destro 
and overwhelm even ourselves. And, 
who can describe the loneliness and 
utter desolation of soul and spirit 
which follows, when one whom we 
loved fondly, purely, devotedly—one 
on whose faithfulness we leaned as 
upon a staff of comfort,—one, whose 

mce in a manner became necessary 

r our delight,—when One such as 
this is taken from us suddenly, hastily, 
rudely? And how weak and trem- 
bling a thing is human love, thus in 
its very brightest moment hovering 
on the edge of extinction! Still, 
with all eagerness do we seek out for 
ourselves these ties that must be 
broken—build up hopes that will be 
brought down—and make to ourselves 
idols—till we “ find them—clay !” 

Perhaps, it is thus that moments 
which to us are most heavenly, lay the 
sure—but at the time unseen—foun- 
dation for future misery and unavail- 
dng’ tears ; and thus the Poet's words 
ome out true :— 


'“ Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis, 
Di faciles !” 


Hinth. 

The fields of Porste, what sweet and 
leasant places are they !—fields sprin- 
Jed round with flowers of an eternal 

summer, whose fragance will not leave 
us even in our parting hour ; for while 
we live, they lend us their perfume, 
and they do not cease to blossom over 
the sod “where the wicked -cease 
‘from’ troubling, and the weary be at 
rest.” The Dean speak to us, in the 
language of poetry; else what are 
those chastened feelings that flit across 
the mind in the lonely kirkyard, save 
the same spirit-breathing strain—the 
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same solemnized and subdued con- 
sciousness, which clothe the ideas in a 
garb above the commonplace phrases 
of mere ordinary life; and if the 
Deap can so employ the offices of the 
muse, what shall we say for her charms 
in the hands of the Livinc? Under 
their plastic touch she ‘comes forth, 
like Athené from the brain of Jove, 
equipped and caparisoned for the con- 
flict. The former may reach our spirit 
with the plaintive tones of melancholy ; 
but the Living lay before us the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. They reveal 
to us our own very feelings,—those 
ideal fancyings which we were wont to 
cherish in secret as the idol children of 
our own brain. They speak to usina 
language which may not be misunder- 
stood, and tell us at once our duties in 
Time and our prospects for Eternity. 
Reticton itself has confessed the 
charms of Poetry; and the noblest 
passages in the Sacred Volume teem 
with expressions and imagery so far 
removed from mere Prose, that none 
have ever attempted to deny the justice 
of the Muse’s claim to this brightest 
of all the gems that form the diadem 
round her brow ! 


Centh. 

How different is the present age 
from the one nearly gone by; and 
how little do they of the last gene- 
ration sympathize with us of the pre- 
sent! ‘To me there appears no greater 
anomaly than the total want of con- 
nection between our fathers and our- 
selves. When we look back, we can see 
all that went before gradually linked 
together, and improvement impercep- 
tibly making its advances: but now, 
the sudden burst of sunlight from the 
darksome cloud is not more unexpected 
than the precocious vintage of this 
season of ours. It seems as if we 
were divided from even our parents by 
the lapse of centuries—as if, (to em- 
os a homely image) 1800 were fol- 
owed, not by 1800 and one, but by 
1901 or 2001, This was forcibly im- 
pressed upon me by a visit I paid some 
days since to one of the oLD scHOOL. 

Fancy, then, dear reader, that old, 
quiet, stoutish gentleman, in his easy- 
chair, with children and grand-chil- 
dren around him. A large, loose- 
fitting, brown-coloured coat, is drawn 
in wrinkles around his bending shoul- 
ders; and in his shoes, for he will not 
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bow to modern usage, he weareth the 
old-fashioned immense silver buckle; 
and near him, with soft food upon it, 
(for he has not now teeth to command, ) 
is his little circular table—while his 
whole air impresses upon you involun- 
tary respect, not unmixed with awe. 
But when he speaks, his wisdom is al- 
together out of date: he lectures us on 
our want of discernment, not heeding 
how completely in this respect we were 
mentally looking down on him; he 
speaketh to us of the superiority of his 
time—for he is an inveterate 


‘* Laudator temporis acti, 
Se puero,” 


--not knowing how immeasurably in 
this we exceed him: he reproacheth us 
with our juvenility,asthough he would 
not, if he could, be again a boy. His 
hoary head” we do indeed regard as 
§ a crown of glory,” but his aged mind 
can only receive our pity, for in it he 
is deplorably wanting. 

How many thousands of this kind, 
{without reference any longer to ace) 
do we every day meet,—men who in 
their generation are wiser beyond mea- 
sure than we, who in worldly wisdom 
excel us past counting, but who in 
mental treasure are poor, poor indeed ! 
Those admirable people, whom the 
world calls ‘good husbands,” and 
** good fathers ;” who keep on jogging 
quietly through life, till they be called 
to resign it—undisturbed by any thing 
like reflection, unconscious of any thing 
dike hope, taking all that happens with 
undeviating tranquillity, and never cast- 
ing a glance beyond the horizon of 
what oecurs at home. They may be— 
nay, I do believe they are—the best 
supporters of family duties and domes- 
tic concerns ; but as to their minds— 
these are wild uncultivated moorlands, 
without flowers to attract, or streams 
to gladden the eye of the wayfaring 
man upon his journeyings. 


Elebenth. 


Aptiev and FAREWELL are two sweet 
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and tender words; and though very 
similar in meaning, may, I think, be 
distinguished by a consideration of 
their respective derivations. The last 
accent of love to greet the ear of 
the dying should be the former, for 
it is emblematic of hope, and con- 
signs him “ te God ;” and the faltering 
tongue of expiring nature will give 
utterance to the latter, in token of 
ardent longing for the “welfare” of 
the survivor. Nevertheless, how glo- 
rious will that country where 
neither shall exist, and where, in the 
beautiful language of Cowper— 


** Adieus and farewells are a sound un- 
known !’ 


Cwelfrh. 


I would parallelize with the con- 
cluding thought in the exquisite song 
Scuitter made for Thekla— 


‘** Wage du zu irren and zu traiimen, 
Hohen sinn lieght oft in hind’ schem spiel.” 


Or as Fetict1a Hemans translated it 


“Oh, fear thou not to dream with wak- 


ing e 


ye; 
rae es deep meaning oft ia childish 
pétay. 


The words of SoLomon— 


‘* EVEN A CHILD Is KNOWN BY HIS Do- 
Incs.” 


Thirteenth. 

There is one mournful passage in 
the Medea, proceeding from the lips 
of the empassioned, but ill-starred 
heroine herself, which has always af- 
fected me, from the very intensity of 
its unhoping anguish. It is this— 


“Eye Vasreroy weaype were rods 
Wugnr ViQQagn’—oyopas 3s, was Brow 
Xagu wsIuee, xarIavue zona, das l® 


What melancholy is there not in 


“sactarsy xeutal” 


® a“: suppose, ladies, for your sake, I must venture on a paraphrase-well, here 


**Unlooked for woe, invading all my steps, 


Hath worn my heart 
The pride of ii 
I want for Deata!” 


fe has left me, and, Q, friends! 
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I think it is Butwer, who quotes 
in one of his novels, from the brilliant 
Mapame vu Derranp, what will form 
no bad parallel. “ At times,” says 
the Frenchwoman, “ I feel the want 
to die, even as the wakeful feel the 
want of sleep.” 


HFourteenth. 

If ever there be a time when hu- 
man vanity receives its deadliest blow, 
it is when we are humbled by the hand 
of sickness. When we know that 
ature smiles just as softly as when 
we could enjoy her beauties ; that the 
birds carol as merrily as when we trod 
the leafy groves; that our fellow-men 
take the same interest in the varied 
vocations of life as ever; and that 
we—we are writhing under the agonies 
of a tortured frame! We wonder 
what charms can the bustle of trade 
bring to the merchant, so utterly in- 
<n does it appear to us: we wonder 
what delight can the lover of pleasure 
find in pursuits for which we have lost 
all relish: we wonder what interest can 
others take in the conversation of 
-friends, as we can scarce endure the 
presence we most love! And whence 
springs this feeling of universal dis- 
satisfaction? 1s it not from our sELr- 
Love being laid bare, and from the 
consciousness which we then acquire 
of our own utter insignificance ? 

And yet, so has it been always. 
Generation after generation have felt 
as we feel, and their fellows were 
meanwhile as active in life as ours 
are now ; and soon did they all pass 
away, while nature wore the same as- 
pect of beauty as when her Creator 
commanded her being. And so like- 
wise shall it be when we are gone. 
The heavens will be as bright over our 
grave as they arenow around our path; 
the ocean will exhibit its gigantic ter- 
rors as unceasingly as ever ; the world 
will have the same attraction for an 
offspring, yet unborn, that she had 
once for ourselves, and that she has 
now for our children ; and the village 
urchins will clamber and leap over our 
narrow resting-places with the same 
unthinking merriment as did we over 
“those of our sires. 

Yet a little while—a very few more 
days or weeks—and all this will have 

pened. The throbbing heart will 
be stilled, and we shall at rest: 
our funeral will wind on its way, and 


the prayers will be said, and the grave- 
clods will be thrown in, and our friends 
will all return, and we shall be left 
behind to rot, like a loathsome thing, 
under the wormy ground. And, it may 
be, that for some short time we shall be 
spoken of ; but the things of life will 
creep in, and the bare mention of our 
name will be soon a thing forbidden. 
And days will continue to move on ; 
and laughter and song will be heard in 
the very chamber that we died in ; and 
the eye that mourned for us will be 
dried, and will glisten again with joy ; 
and even our children will cease to 
think of us, and will not remember to 
lisp our name: and then we have be- 
come—to use the touching language 
of the Psatmist— “forgotten and 
clean out of mind.” 

We know all this; we acknowledge 
its truth ; and yet we do not like to 
keep it present with us. Superstition 
has invested the grave with terrors not 
its own; she has turned the home of 
the wayfaring man into a scene which 
he often shrinks from entering upon ; 
she has heaped dreariness and desola- 
tion where there is only rest and se- 
curity, and has called up images of 
horror to fill the throne of a form of 
matchless beauty. Were we to regard 
DEATH in the light in which Scripture 
has placed it—as “a rest from our 
labours,” how far otherwise would be 
our sensations! After the toils and 
troubles of the busy day, when our 
brain hath been racked with thought, 
and our energies wore out by exertion, 
with what eagerness do we look for- 
ward to the oblivion of all in sleep ; 
and could we bring ourselves to con- 
template the grave as the place where 
“‘ the weary be at rest,” we might, with 
equal satisfaction, long for the day 
which will hush all sorrow, and re- 
move all sickness, which will bid every 
pang to cease, and every sigh to be 
unheard, and will take from us all 
that can now make us unhappy. 

And then too, with how much more 
fortitude would we endure calamity, 
when thus assured of its being one 
day all forgotten: we would not per- 
mit, as we now do, our life sand to 
run out in idle and wearisome vexa- 
tion of. spirit ; but would rather grasp 
the flying moments, as did Jacos the 
struggling angel, and would not let 
go our hold, or withdraw our hand, 
until THEY BLESSED Us! 


=m oe i ere be wt A Ee ee ke A CUCU 
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Hifteenth. 


Aw Epitrarn should be a simple 
thing ; just containing the date of the 
birth and death; the sleeper’s name, 
and some short motto, to express what 
formed the leading desire of his life. 
The following includes all these, and 
yet in how few words is it comprised. 


OCR, cn ees eee 
Didd, nan a oe 


Is here buried. 


‘In nope.’—Psalm xvi. 9.” 


Sirteenth. 

Town AnD country. The great 
marking difference between them lies 
chiefly in the unsympathising nature 
of the former. In the country we 
hold a place and a name; there our 
presence is perceived, and our absence 
sensibly known ; but in the mighty ga- 
thering-place, we are as a drop in the 
ocean—a mere nothing. In the coun- 
try too, how a single death spreads 
from mouth to mouth: we have be- 
fore our very eyes the breach and the 
vacancy it creates; we miss from his 
accustomed walk the form that we 
shall no more behold in this world. 


‘ The churchyard bears an added stone, 
The fireside shows a vacant chair ;” 


And we see WANTING in our social 
circle the friend that has been called 
away. 

But in the wilderness-city, where 
men die by scores every day, there is, 
nevertheless, no apparent chasm made 
by their loss. Business and trafficking 
are in nowise disturbed by it. Go forth 
into the streets, and you will find them 
crowded as usual: walk the great 
thoroughfares, and in them you will be- 
hold the same glittering splendour, the 
same lavish profusion, the same mer- 
riment, the same misery. Their de- 
parture has not diminished one laugh, 
nor added one tear to any that will be 
around you; and even before the pent- 
up and crowded graveyard receives 
their unmissed dust, they are, as 
though they never existed— 


“A thing that has been ; but is gone for 
ever |” 


In the country, again, as the villager 
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passes to his sabbath-worship, the 
grave of his friend and neighbour 
supplicates, and receives at his hand, 
‘the passing tribute of a sigh.” His 
memory calls up the ghosts of days 
departed, and tells him of the happy 
scenes he witnessed in company wit 
the playmate who there lies sleeping. 
But it is not so in the vast city: there, 
the house which our friend died in, is 
instantly abandoned ; the church that 
received his cold ashes is, with well- 
put-on delicacy, scrupulously avoided, 
or if, in our hurried walk, we are con- 
strained to meet with it, we “ pass 
it by on the other side,” and cast no 
glance of tender recollection upon the 
place that should be to us of all others 
the most dear. What ought to be 
hallowed for ever in our sight, we 
make as though it were a and in 
our over-refined sensibility shrink from 
the spot which would afford us the 
sweetest food for meditation. Truly 
said the poet— 


** God made the country, and man made 
the town.” 


Sebenteenth. 


What a strange influence is that 
which Byron introduces in his Man- 
fred; e. g. the visible and unfailing 
ruin which the Love of some bears 
with it! Yet though Ae so deemed it, 
it has not been his fate exclusively, as 
my own experience can testify. 1 met 
with One like him—God help her !— 
who had but to find a home in any one 
being’s heart, and (as it were by the 
force of an unerring destiny) that 
friend was torn from her by DEATH. 
The passage in Manfred I allude to 
is in the second act :— 


*““C. Hon. Can one of gentle thought 

have wreak’d revenge 

Upon his enemies ? 

MAN. Oh ! no, no, no! 
My injuries came down on those who 
loved. me— 

On those whom I best loved: I never 
quell’d 

An enemy, save in my just defence— 

But my embrace was fatal.” 


€ighteenth. 
The world is a queer place, dear 
reader! is it not? and queerly is it 
wagging it at this present moment; 


and when will it be, that all this 
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strangeness cease, and REALITY dawn 
in upon us? “Tis all but a dream at 
the best,” saith Master Tommy Moore: 
yea! indeed, and so it is, but when 
cometh the awakening? Have we not 
all slumbered sufficiently, and is it not 
now high time to awake out of sleep? 
And truly each day that we live doth 
the misty veil of slumber clear more 
and yet more away: and whut the 
world calls “ EXPERIENCE,” (even the 
knowledge that each one delight here 
is but “ashes, and smoke, and dark- 
hess,”) is an imperceptible step toward 
the great consummation. And the 
very stages of life that we pass through, 
are made, like successive scenes, to 
open more and more gradually to- 
wards a termination; for while the 
incidents are linked together in un- 
startling progression, the story, mean- 
while, advances until it is completely 
known and understood. 

And thus it is that we are quietl 
and silently led on. We look bac 
upon childhood more as a depicted 
wision, than as a scene in which we 
really moved. Youth has come, and 
quickly merged into manhood; yet 
neither brought with it TANGIBILITY or 
SATISFACTION. The world passes be- 
‘fore us, and we behold its varied events 
unwearily following one after another, 
still they wear in our eyes more of the 
pageantry of a dream, than of the life- 
and-blood nature of reauiry. But 
daily is the obscuring mist more and 
more dissipated. Our darling plea- 
sures that blinded our senses with the 
false hues of an apparently-substantial 
happiness, are swept away by the 
rude breath of the destroyer. By 
degrees we obtain nearer, and for that 
reason clearer, views of what is our 
life: the startling shocks to which we 
are each day in an increased measure 
subjected, at last produce their in- 
tended effect of exciting and arousing 
us ; and the Dreamer who would have 
whiled away the whole night-season in 
his visions, had they been /asting ones, 
is to a very great extent prepared for 
the breaking up of his slumbers by the 
‘sudden removal of these phantoms of 
his imagination. 

How idle then is it to call peatu 
* our last sleep:” rather is it the true 
grand awakening. We shall then en- 
ter upon the existence which became 
ours On our creation-day, even IMMOR- 


‘talitx. We shall be no longer the 
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poor weak creatures that we are now 
—agitated by each assault of sorrow, 
prostrated by each attack of sickness, 
and agonized by many a weight of 
suffering. And, oh! how glorious 


will be such an exchange as that! 
* + * * 


Nineteenth, 


Iloveto gaze and gazeagain upon the 
bright star-spangled heavens, with a 
heart brimful of pleasure and over- 
flowing in gratitude. There is not, 
there cannot be, aught else to stamp 
upon the soul the ideal meaning of 
INFINITUDE in such strong and forcible 
characters. Byron calls the stars 
“the poetry of heaven;” and I can 
well understand the expression, when 
I call to mind the ardent and impas- 
sioned longings that here find their 
being: when I remember that many a 
young heart, which, in after life, 
mounted to fame and distinction, might 
trace its first-born aspirations to a deep 
and drinking-in glance of the blue 
canopy above. And then there are 
the delights of Fancy, and all the 
glorious visions that await her bidding. 
Under the conduct of this “ bright- 
eyed” one, (as Gray so beautifully calls 
her,) we can at once mount up like 
eagles ; we can reach. and traverse all 
the gorgeous magnificence of the mystic 
cloudland ; we can trace out for our- 
selves mountains, and rivers, and val- 
leys, and oceans; and, considering 
them all as a shadowy outline of our 
HOME, breathe forth our desire :— 


“O, that I had wings like a dove, for 
then would I flee away, and be at rest : 
Then would I get me away far off, be- 
cause of the stormy wind and tempest !” 


Cwentieth. 


Sickness is a guide and an instruc- 
tor: it has been mercifully ordained 
as a preparation for what is to follow 
in its steps; it trains the heart for 
the tomb, and enables it to descend 
thither, not so much a stranger, as 
rather in the light of one who has gone 
through the regular form of an intro- 
duction. 


Cwenty-first. 
The AMERICAN Lakes are to me the 
one mighty attraction of thenew world. 


All other lands may contain within 
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them beauty of scenery and variety of 
association ; but to my mind none can 
compare with such distinctive features 
of excellence as these. They are all 
that I can dream of the deep, silent, 
shadowy mysteriousness of unrifled 
Nature, with their shores and winding 
inlets fresh and untrodden, their wa- 
ters undisturbed by man, and un- 
troubled by his traffic,* and their lone 
and long briore savannahs, (like the 
Jewish temple ‘when a-building,) re- 
sounding with no sound of hammer or 
axe. We feel, I think, when we con- 
template the possibility of such things, 
as though we had remounted thestream 
of by-gone years, and had in part 
arrived at that early and undiscovered 
period when the new-born EARTH wore 
none of the wrinkles which care and 
crime have since branded upon her 
brow—when man, nearer in approach 
to his Maker, received his blessings 
in less mediate channels—when the 
MORNING-STARS sang together, and all 
the sons or Gop shouted for joy. 


Cwenty-second. 


As we look back into the dark vista of 
the Past, which grows more and more 
indistinct the further down we retrace 
its long-drawn pathways, the white 
grave-stones of our friendsand relatives, 
(as they successively start up in pers- 

‘pective before our view,) are the mile 
marks of Eternity, indicating to us 
how far we have already advanced, and 
-how much of our journey is over to the 
unknown and unseen world of spirits. 


Cwentyp-third. 


A friend once defined for me EcHo, 
as “a vocat perspective.” I have 
never heard it done better, and so have 
noted it down. 


Cwenty-fourth. 
F What a blessing it is that MEMENTOS 
‘are valuable—not from any intrinsic 
worth, but from the thoughts and as- 
sociations which they are able to call 
up; and that those 

‘* Beads of Mem’ry’s rosarie, 
Whereon she reckons kind remem- 


brances 
“Of friends and old affections,” 


“are not estimated according to their 
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being pearls, or glass, but according 
to their being strung by a hand we 
love, and offered by a heart which we 
can feel to be true ! 


Cwenty-ffth. 

I have been standing at my thrown-up 
window for upwards of the last quarter- 
hour, gazing up at Queen Moon and all 
her bright starry Fays. One ofthe lead- 
ing thoughts that at this lone season 
(midnight) unceasingly occurs to me, 
is concerning future life. What shall 
become of me? Am I torise to fame, 
and honour, and distinction ; or am I 
to go down to an unmarked grave, 
and “like the beasts, perish?” ~ And 
casting altogether out of consideration 
this paltry existence, what of that un- 
ending world which we are assured 
lies beyond the tomb? Yea, indeed, 
what of it? What is to be the change 
to pass on each ere he can reach its 
confines? Are the affections con- 
tinued? Are our hopes left us? Is 
our knowledge unextinguished, and 
our desire of increasing it yet per- 
mitted? And what, too, of the friends 
that have left us for that shadowy 
shore—where abide they? Do they 
love us still; or is their remembrance 
of us effaced along with the loss of 
these worldly things? Shall we meet 
them again; and if we do, shall we 
ever be parted more ? 


Cwenty-strth. 

It is a strange thing, no doubt, to 
listen to the sound of tumultuous life, 
after passing from a sick chamber—to 
let fall upon the ear just hushed to still- 
ness, the noise and clamour of active 
existence; and oh! how rapt into 
wonderment are we, when at one and 
the same moment we behold “life so 
busy and death so near’—the world 
and all its splendour fading from the 

lazed eye of the dying, and (but a 
ew feet off, in the crowded street) 
presenting the same tinselled charms as 
ever to the gay minds of the healthful! 
Yet the very completeness of the con- 
trast draws between the two conditions 
the exact line of separation, and the 
particular scene of each transaction— 
each being so dissimilar in all things— 
enables the mind without: difficulty to 
appropriate to it its peculiar character ; 


TT 


* Weeis me! I fear scarce one.of them is in that state now 
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and, after the first shock of novelty 
has passed away, to recognise as suit- 
able the discrepancy that must exist 
between two stages so completely op- 
posed. 

But where the jarring notes are 
struck—where the real and unaccount- 
able opposition exists, is where the 
features which we have looked upon 
as peculiar to either scene are de- 
stroyed, and the thing itself, when thus 
shorn of its appropriateness and beauty, 
is in all nakedness placed side by side 
with the other: then it is that the real 
shock is given, and the horrid contrast 
most sensibly affects us. We behold 
Deatu no longer standing by the quiet 
bedside, and waiting for worn-out na- 
ture to surrender to him his lawful 
prey ; but stalking down to the glad- 
some hearth, and choosing out his poor 
victim as he passes round the merry 
circle, and (inverting the Creator’s act) 
breathing into her nostrils the damp of 
the grave, and leaving her there to 
smile and look happy, even though she 
has had unerring tokens of his advent. 
Thus is it with that dread disease, 
CONSUMPTION—“ the destruction (to 
use Scripture language) that wasteth 
at noonday.” Silently but surely does 
the Destroyer work, and the poor 
doomed maiden lives on earth, know- 
ing well that her days are numbered. 
She mixes with her companions, and 
they know not that a dying creature is 
before them, joining in their pleasures, 
sharing in their amusements, engaging 
in all their employments with them; 
and all the while becoming each day 
less and less earthly,* until at last she 
leaves them, being as it were, “ exhaled 
into heaven.” 

Time is a paltry thing. Absence 
for days, or weeks, or years, will have 
its termination ; but a departure for a 
land where every thing is vast, infinite, 
eternal—oh! how the poor human 
soul shrinks from such trial! Let no 
man decry the awfulness of Deatu;; it is 
—it was intended to be—a terrible thing. 
Its conquest is complete—its victory 
is for everlasting and everlasting ! 


Cwenty-sedenth. 
The mind that thinks can never be 
solitary. Ideas and reflections, those 
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sweetest of companions, will not fail in 
their attendance upon it; and a single 
volume of some favourite author, or a 
lonely stroll along the brink of Ocean, 
when its billows roar, and boil, and 
burst with a yeast of foam at your 
feet—or one glance at the calm blue 
heavens when mortal sounds are all 
hushed—will bring with them myriads 
of glorious imaginings, and an over- 
flooding tide of tHovcut which finds 
no vent in words, though it swells 
through our inmost soul with a per- 
vading influence of the richest and 
purest delight. 


Cwenty-cighth. 

What Is ovr tire? As we pause 
to answer, a portion of it has sped, and 
while we are silent in meditation it is 
already glancing past us. WE ExIsT: 
what is our existence? We know that 
vital energy is within us, but we 
cannot tell what it is, or where it is 
situated. Fearfully and wondrously 
are we made, Our animal-life, a 
breath that a moment dissipates : 
our soul-existence, an eternity which 
Omnipotence cannot destroy !—Im- 
mortals, and yet subject to decay; 
dying creatures, and yet beings that 
must live for ever—how strange the 
contrast; a junction of heaven with 
earth, of living with dying, of eternity 
with time. Youne has, in some mea- 
sure, expressed this wonderful union. 


‘** A beam ethereal, sullied and absorbed, 

Though sullied and dishonor’d, still di- 
vine— 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute ; 

An heir of glory—a frail child of dust ; 

Helpless immortal—insect infinite ; 

A worm—a god!” 


And well does he draw his inference— 


————“ I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost,” 


We can dive deep into all the arcana 
of science ; we can fathom the depths 
of the mysteries of knowledge; we 
can lay the very elements obedient at 
our feet; but what know we of our- 
SELVES? or what can we tell of our 
internal constitution? Can we under- 
stand our mysterious introduction 


* « Now in the glimmering, dying light she grows 
Less and less earthly, &c.—Rogers’ Human Life, 
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from nothing into life—the implanting 
of intellect within us—the expansion 
of each one of our faculties, like as 
the bud bursts forth into the full- 
formed flower—our mounting upward 
from helplessness to noontide majesty : 
and then—old age, and weakness, and 
unconsciousness once more—a second 
infancy, and “the coffin our last 
cradle.” 

And what likewise know we of pEaTH? 
That mysterious interruption of all 
our pursuits, fand sudden suspension 
of all our powers; that wondrous 
exchange of health and activity for a 
dull and dreary forgetfulness; that 

utting on of corruption and decay 
in the place of beauty and gladness ; 
the leaving of our childhood’s home 
and the converse of those we love, 
for the loathsomeness of the charnel, 
and the horrid embraces of the slimy 
worm ; the oblivion of our memories, 
and the place that hath known us, 
now knowing us no more! 

These are marvels which we cannot 
compass—problems which we cannot 
solve—inquiries, for which our vaunted 
reason is incompetent; and all that the 
acutest thinker or the wisest philoso- 
pher ever yet devised, cannot answer 
that simple question—Wuar 1s your 
LIFE? 


Cwenty-ninth. 

It has been beautifully said, that 
the veil which covers the face of Fv- 
TuRITY is woven by the hands of 
Mercy: yet, how often do we desire to 
tear aside that veil, and to gaze upon 
that countenance, even though we know 
not whether it shall be in gladness or 
in grief? What a blessing it is that 
such efforts are unavailing ; for mis- 
fortunes themselves are more easily 
endured than the thick shadows they 
cast before them; and happiness is 
never so complete as when it comes 
at the moment we are least expecting it. 


Chirtieth. 

Perhaps the heart which, like glass, 
is the hardest to receive an impress, 
is, like the glass too, the easiest of all 
to be broken. 


Chirty-first. 
I often dream of what has always 
appeared to me to be the most perfect 
image of serenity we possess on earth 
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—A VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. There! I 
can see the picture as clearly as though 
I were gazing upon the reality. How 
delightful, how spirit-healing the re- 
pose of the place! It is a warm, 
bright, sunny day; the grasshopper 
is chirupping close to us, and the 
little birds are warbling in the neigh- 
bouring branches: the smoke of the 
adjoining hamlet ascends meekly to 
heaven, like the sacrifice of Abel; 
and is, like it, mercifully accepted. 
The fragrance of the new-mown hay is 
blown gratefully from the surround- 
ing fields; and there—right above us 
—so that we think we can see further 
than usual into it, is the bright, clear, 
regal heaven,—not a spot nor stain 
upon its cloudless front, unless we 
would so call those masses of snowy 
whiteness, those floating islands of 
loveliness, moving in the full ocean of 
azure. And when our eye meets 
earth, there is the old ivy-covered 
village church, with its time-worn 
walls and rude exterior, yet, within 
them have the hopes of hundreds been 
centred. There has knelt the way- 
faring man, as he presented to God 
his first-born child; and there that 
child, ere sin and manhood came 
to him, tuned his tiny voice to his 
Maker's praise; and there, when years 
stole on, and darker passions grew up 
within him, those stones have wit- 
nessed the tears of his remorse, as he 
thought of the time when he was 
young and innocent, and wept to know 
that it was now all a dream. There 
too, likewise, in Ais turn, did the fa- 
ther invoke a blessing upon his dar- 
ling’s head ; and, but a few feet from 
the altar, on the outside, there now 
rests the grey-headed old man, sleep- 
ing undisturbed in his narrow bed, till 
this corruptible shall put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal, immor- 
tality ! 


Chirty-secony. 

« Srurenpovus.”—There is (at least 
to my ear) a fine onomatopeia, arising 
from its accentuation, in this word, 
when applied to a swelling billow. 
The unaccentuated first syllable re. 
sembling the gradual rise of the 
wave; then follows the emphatic 
* pen,” to represent its full, towering 
majesty ; while its long and foaming 
burst is well imaged + the closing 
syllable of this grand word. 
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But after all, perhaps it is my 
fancy, arising from a protracted resi- 
dence upon the sea-shore. 


Chirty-third. 

Worldly resignation just means this, 
and means no more—a ceasing to 
struggle, because struggling has been 
Sound to be vain. 


Chirty-fourth. 

‘Tis a common thing to trace, in 
the ruined beauty, the lineaments of 
what that face divine was in the 
season of pride; but I have often 
amused myself in imagining what 
kind of old looks will some blooming 
youthfulness before me put on in after 
days. You cannot imagine how suc- 
cessfully too I make the young beauty 
assume the sbrivelled signs of Exp, 
and invest the face of girlhood with 
the furrows of decay and years. 


Chirty-Hfth. 
Contentment is a blessing not to 
be slighted: it goes before the one 
that possesses it, a very harbinger of 
ace; and, in this way, it may be 
ikened to the Baptist in its ministry, 
for it makes the crooked parts of life 
straight, and its rough places plain. 
True! the wailing cry of the melan- 
choly-loving poet ascends continually, 
echoing that there is nought of hap- 
iness in this, our nether world. 
hanks be to God! she does abide 
here. Ours is a glorious world, 
fallen and sin-stained though it be: 
the declaration of the satisfied Crea- 
tor, that all was “ very good,” is not 
effaced, though at times it be dimmed 
and indistinct. And to prove this, we 
have only to refer to the brightness of 
the scenery of our globe, to her 
lovely glens and sunny mountains, her 
tinkling streamlets and her stupen- 
dous ocean. ALL, ALL THESE assure 
us that joy and peace are her proper 
tenants, and that it is a perversion of 
feeling and an unhealthy fancy which 
would crown Metancnoty, the un- 
certain queen, the imperious mistress 
of a world so bright and so beau- 
teous ! 


Chirty-sirth. 
We are all very fond of talking of 
our experience in the world, and dwell, 
at great length, on the “ scenes” we 
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have witnessed ; but all the while we 
do not sufficiently keep in mind the 
extreme littleness of the possible ex- 
tent of our travels ; for, circumscribed 
as we are in the locality of our bodily 
presence, and meeting with (as we ne- 
cessarily must) so few of our brethren 
of Adam's race, when compared with 
the millions we shall never behold, is 
it not, indeed, a mockery to speak of 
our KNOWLEDGE or EXPERIENCE ? 
** Connéitre un autre parfaitement,” 
writes the famous daughter of Necker, 
“seroit l'étude d'une vie entiére: 
qu’est-ce donc qu’on entend par con- 
néitre les hommes ?” 

Think of the little speck to which 
you are chained down, and then re- 
member how few they are, even of its 
teeming inhabitants, whom you really 
know, (and it is only from what you 
see around you that you know an 
thing of the world and the world’s 
ways!) and then let your thoughts ex- 
pand, and bring before you, like the 
rapt seer of the Revelation, “all na- 
tions, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues,” and picture to you, in their 
vast array, the “ very great multitude 
which no man ‘could number,” of all 
that have ever stood upon earth, from 
the days of her youth to those of her 
dotage, from the earliest formed of all 
her children down to 


** The last of human mould, 
That shall crEATrIon’s death behold, 
As Adam saw her prime—” 


and can you, after such contempla- 
tion, make mention of the extent of 
your knowledge ? 

And if, at best, your acquaintance 
with the human family must be, of ne- 
cessity, so very contracted, think of 
the thousands of warm hearts, and 
noble spirits, and kindred minds that 
remain to you for ever altogether un- 
known! We meet with a few of the 
yast multitude, and we discover their 
excellence, and we learn their value, 
and they become dear to us as almost 
a part of our own selves; and we 
cease to think of, haply, the slight 
accident which has caused all this, 
and but for which, they might have 
remained for ever unprized and un- 
valued, like the wide world around. 
In the midst of our deep affection for 
them, we forget that time was when 
we knew them not, and that then they 
were undistinguished from THE MANY. 
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And there are hundreds, perhaps, (‘tis 
a thought to make the heart tender !) 
whom we unheedingly pass by in our 
daily walks, yet who have in them 
every feeling that could recommend 
them to us, and every quality to wake 
and win our fondness. With what 
genuine philanthropy would such spe- 
culations fill our breast, if we would 
only recollect that there are many 
possessed of the most estimable quali- 
ties, who are ONLY UNVALUED by us, 
BECAUSE THEY ARE UNKNOWN ! 


Soiig—By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
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And ’tis a strange thought—is it 
not, my reader ?— that with the count- 
less majority, both you and myself 
are regarded as part and parcel of 
what is slightingly called tHE wortp. 
It is not that the epithet is intention- 
ally conferred upon us; but lacking 
the individual ties which unite heart 
with heart, we are, on this account, 
looked upon in their sight as of “the 
many”—as strangers, or (for they 
mean the same thing) the world ! 

A Dreamer. 


SONG. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ, 


Oh ask me not! 


To days long gone 


Those pleasure sounds belong . 
Some memory wakes with every tone, 
I dare not sing that song. 


I learned it first in boyhood’s hours, 
In youth’s exulting May ; 

And sung it oft amidst the flowers 
That strew life’s early way. 


When those days fled, and manhood’s prime 
Brought care and strife along : 

Still in repose of even-time, 
I've soothed me with that song. 


To ears, that now no more can hear, 
To spirits that have fled— 

I’ve sung that song, to those most dear, 
Deep loved and early dead. 


Boyhood’s glad sports—youth’s vanished dream— 
And manhood's calmer hours 

Come with each note on memory’s stream, 
A wreath of withered flowers. 


And one, who heeds my voice no more— 
To him those notes belong ! 

Even now mine eyes are running o’er— 
How can I sing that song ? 
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MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON.* 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


Wuen General Wellesley returned to 
England, he found Europe in a very 
different state from what it was at his 
setting out for India. While he was 
contributing to crush French influence 
in the east, Buonaparte had been ad- 
vancing with giant strides to theaccom- 
plishment of that universal dominion 
in the west, which seemed now almost 
securely within his reach, having 
prostrated successively every conti- 
nental power which had attempted to 
impose any check upon his boundless 
ambition. The Italian states, the 
Swiss cantons, the German empire, the 
Low Countries, had all felt the ascen- 
dancy of that military genius, which 
was at the same time the terror and 
the admiration and astonishment of the 
world. Great Britain alone, unse- 
duced, unterrified, still presented her 
white cliffs and her wooden walls in 
proud defiance to the conqueror who 
menaced her with subversion, and ex- 
hibited, perhaps, as sublime a spectacle 
of constancy in misfortune, and of noble 
daring in extremity, as her great ad- 
versary, in those more brilliant and 
captivating qualities which enabled him 
to triumph over all the combinations 
of his numerous and formidable adver- 
saries, and marked him as the most 
consummate as well as the most success- 
ful master of the art of war. But with 
Europe at his feet, the autocrat was 
dissatisfied, as long as England could 
boast of freedom. 

One country there was, enfeebled by 
long misgovernment, of the resources 
of which, such as they were, the French 
emperor was the master, but with which 
the autocrat seemed dissatisfied, until 
he could call her his own. Spain was 
literally in the dotage of empire. Her 
sovereign, an imbecile, sunk in sensu- 
ality; her nobility, a degenerate race, 
enfeebled both in mind and body, and 
whose ignorance was only to be equalled 


by their presumption and their pa. 
In tradeand commerce, their fertile and 
highly-favoured country presented al- 
most a perfect contrast to what it was 
in its palmier days, and seemed now, in 
its old age, more dependent upon the 
benevolence of its colonies for subsis- 
tence, than they were upon it for pro- 
tection. Only its peasantry exhibited 
any of the ancient manhood of Spain. 
They still retained much of the fresh- 
ness and vigour of their original 
character, and continued to be in- 
spired with an ardent love of their 
fatherland, a passion which remained 
almost dormant during the quietude of 
a slumberous despotism, and was only 
to be fully revealed when it was elec- 
trified by French perfidy into proud 
and indignant detestation of the hated 
invaders. 

That Buonaparte committed a great 
error as well as was guilty of a great 
crime, when he seized upon the 
Spanish royal family, and placed his 
brother upon the throne of Spain, 
seems to be universally admitted by 
all his apologists and admirers. But 
yet it must be allowed that, to a mind 
like his, the temptation must have been 
great, to appropriate and bring under 
his own vigorous administration, the 
resources of a country possessing such 
an extent of territory, and such a geo- 
— position amongst the states of 

urope. Spain once securely his own, 
Portugal could not have resisted his 
power ;—and both countries, held in his 
firm grasp, would have constituted a 
thunderbolt, to be hurled against the 
devoted head of England, by which, he 
might well entertain a hope, the pride 
of the haughty islanders would be 
speedily humbled. He had as yet met 
with no obstacle to his greatness which 
did not eventuate in the advancement 
and the consolidation of his power. 
Every coalition which he had as yet 


* Life of Field Marshal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, K. G., K. C. B., 
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encountered only seemed as an occa- 
sion for the display of that prowess 
which brought nation after nationinto 
subjection to his sway. France, which 
he found a prey to anarchy, and hourly 
threatened with dismemberment by the 
angry and insulted potentates of Eu- 
rope, he raised, by his victories, to an 
unparalleled height of glory and of 
power, and she stood confessedly su- 

reme amongst those nations which 
had formerly scowled upon her such 
fierce hostility, or such proud defiance, 
but which now looked up to her as the 
arbitress of their destinies, by whose 
fiat, as by a divine mandate, their 
territorial possessions were contracted 
or enlarged. Was it for such a con- 
queror or such a people to apprehend 
any serious difficulty in the conquest 
of such a country as Spain? Indeed, 
it is not at all improbable, as it would 
not be at all unreasonable, that Bona- 
parte calculated upon a great party in 
the Peninsula, by whom his views upon 
that country would be favoured, and 
who could see in his invasion nothing 
that was not calculated to take the 
country out of the degraded position 
into which it had sunk, and raise it 
again into the elevation of a first-rate 
power, to exercise, as it did of old, an 
important influence amongst the states 
of Europe. 

But there were two things which he 
overlooked, and his ignorance, or his 
diregard of which confounded all his 
calculations: one was, that ele- 
ment of national regeneration which 
was still latent in the soul of the 
Spaniard, in their love of the national 
usages and the institutions of their fa- 
thers, and their abhorrence of the per- 
fidy with which these were sought to 
be overthrown; and the other was, 
that radical and irreconcilable anti- 
pathy which obtains in point of na- 
tional character between the Spaniards 
and the French, and which must cause 
treachery and oppression from such a 
quarter to be felt with a more galling 
bitterness, and resented with a keener 
indignation, than would have been 
evinced or manifested if the visitation 

roceeded from any other people. 
bre the domination of their ancient 
infidel enemies, the Moors, would, we 
believe, have been contemplated as a 
more endurable calamity than that of 
the vain, the profligate, and the un- 
principled nation which now poured its 
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legions over the Pyrenees, to lay waste 
their ancient cities, desolate their 
beautiful fields, and annex their be- 
loved country in vassalage to the 
Gallic empire. These were conside- 
rations which the great soldier sove~ 
reign coldly and contemptuously dise 
regarded. Having taken very good 
care that all which deserved the name 
of an army in Spain should, before his 
invasion, be removed, and sent to the 
north of Europe, he not unreasonably 
calculated that but little of effective 
opposition could be made by the 
undisciplined rabble with whom he 
would have to deal. He knew that 
no obstacles existed which could for a 
moment impede his taking immediate 
military occupation of the country; 
and when that was once done, the rest, 
he thought, must follow as a matter of 
course. A frenzied resistance might, 
indeed, be made, which should for a 
short time give him some trouble. 
« Spain,” he observed, “may, at the 
instance of enthusiasts or of monks, 
become a La Vendee, sut I HavE 
TRANQUILLIZED LA VENDEE.” 

Such was, or such was imminently 
about to be, the aspect of European 
affairs, when Sir Arthur Wellesley 
returned from the east, after his bril- 
liant noviciate in arms, and retired, for 
a short time, to private life, soon to 
be called on again to resume his sword, 
when the progress of hostilities ‘ af- 
forded England an opportunity to 
enter upon the field of combat as a 
land power, and to array her troo 
against those who had obtained 
reputation of “invincible,” because of 
their triumph over the forces of every 
other state in Europe. 

In 1806, Sir Arthur married the 
third daughter of Lord Longford, by 
whom he has had issue two sons. 

In 1807, he accepted the office of 
chief secretary of Ireland, under the 
administration of the Duke of Rich- 
mond—expressl » however, stipulat- 
ing, that his so doing should not preju- 
dice his military employment, in case a 
prospect presented itself of doing any’ 
thing upon actual service;—and, ac- 
cordingly, he was employed upon the 
Danish expedition, which was de- 
oes under Lord Cathcart, for. 
the purpose of preventing the naval 

wer of that country from falling 
into the hands of Bonaparte; and he 
discharged the duties a to him 

uv 
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with zeal, with courage, and with dis- 
cretion. It is no part of our office 
to enter upon the motives for under- 
taking such an expedition. With 
these Sir Arthur had nothing to do, 
and having accomplished the object for 
which he had been sent out, with as 
little sacrifice of human life and as 
much consideration for the Danish 
ple as was compatible with success, 
e returned to the Irish capital to re- 
sume his duties as chief secretary, 
where he remained until the shouts of 
indignant patriotism, the “ire leonum 
vincla recusantum,” were heard from 
Spain, when a sympathetic throb was 
felt in the bosoms of the friends of 
liberty in every clime, and a new hope 
began timidly to assert its influence 
over hearts, which had almost despaired 
of the fortunes of Europe. 

Of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s official life 
as chief secretary of Ireland but little 
can be said in this place, as to his mili- 
tary biography, the work before us is 
(and, of necessity, these pages must be) 
devoted. He assumed office in Ireland 
at a time when a “strong government” 
was felt to be peculiarly necessary ; 
and his acts were, therefore, distin- 
guished by those qualities by which a 
strong government should be charac- 
terised. We need not inform our 
readers that that phrase implied a very 
unqualified condemnation of the policy 
of “emancipation.” It was made a 

ound of objection against him in the 

ouse of Commons, that he recom- 
mended the restoration of the pension 
of Mr. Giffard, and that he promoted 
Dr. Duignan to the office of privy 
councillor—acts, both of them, for 
which government should have assumed 
credit rather than apprehended blame, 
and which an honest and at the same 
time an enlightened statesman would 
have defended upon the very highest 
unds of justice and policy. But 
Sir Arthur cautiously confined himself 


to a sort of apologetic justification of 


his conduct in these particulars, and 
condescended to admit the intempe- 
rance of the politicians, while he insisted 
on the merits and services of the men. 
In this, assuredly, he is not great ; but 
we will not suffer ourselves to be drawn 
into any premature discussion respect- 
ing the qualities which fit him for civil 

ce, aS a much more suitable occa- 
sion for such an exercise of our inqui- 


sitorial privileges will present itself 
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when the whole life, civil as well as mili, 
tary, ofthenoble Duke comes under our 
review. Suffice it to say, for the pre. 
sent, we can afford no countenance 
whatever to the sneering observations 
of the biographer, which, in our judg. 
ment, mingle gross injustice to the 
dead with a sycophantic liberalism as 
regards the living, savouring of much 
that is base and revolting. Had Mr, 
Maxwell truly meat the spirit of 
the times of which he wrote, he would 
not have deemed John Giffard or 
Patrick Duignan undeserving the dis- 
tinctions which they received, or consi- 
dered any apology necessary for the 
minister by whom they were promoted, 
But politics, and polemics, and states, 
manship must now give place to the 
business of war. 

The reader may believe, that it was 
with no small satisfaction Sir Arthur 
read a letter bearing date June 30, 
1808, in which he was appointed to 
the command of a force, having for 
its object the assertion of Spanish in- 
dependence. He writes to his old as- 
sociate in arms, Sir Rowland (the 
present Lord) Hill, to express the 
gratification which he feels at this 
change in his condition, and his hope 
that they will have somewhat more to 
do than when they were last on ser- 
vice together—a hope which was soon 
to be abundantly realized. 

Having taken every proper precau- 
tion respecting the embarkation of the 
troops, Sir Arthur and the expedition 
sailed from Cork on the 12th of July, 
1808, and on the next day, when the 
whole was clear of the Irish land, he, 
in obedience to previous orders, parted 
company with the fleet, and sailed direct, 
in the Crocodile, for Corunna, with a 
view to put himself into immediate com- 
munication with the junta of Gallicia. 

Up to the present moment, Sir 
Arthur might have considered himself 
promoted to the chief command ; for, 
undoubtedly, no official communication 
had transpired, which would have led 
him to surmise not only that he was 
not destined to that honour, but that 
he should even be the ydungest of 
the lieutenant-generals in the army 
with whom he served. A letter, bears 
ing date the 15th of July, however, 
three days after he had sailed, informed 
him, that it was his majesty’s pleasure 
that Sir Hew Dalrymple should be 
invested with the office of commander- 
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in-chief, and that Sir Harry Burrard 
was the second in command—an ar- 
rangement, no doubt, not a little disap- 
pointing to one of his ardent tempera- 
ment, and whose whole heart was in 
his profession ; but which he was rea- 
sonable enough to feel was dictated by 
no caprice on the part of the ministers 
of the crown, and which he acquiesced 
in with a ready cheerfulness, which 
excites respect and admiration.* 

In truth, at that period, neither the 
ministry nor the people of Great Bri- 
tain understood our real power as a 
land force, or regarded, without appre- 
hension, the issue of a conflict with 
those who were deemed the “ invinci- 
bles” of Europe. In our navy we 
had a just national pride, and would 
have regarded it as a species of pre- 
sumption in the French to contend 
with us upon an element on which our 
superiority was so decided. But they 
maintained that a similar presumption 
would attach to us if we attempted to 
rival them by land; an opinion in 
which even many of the better informed 
amongst us had thought fit to acquiesce, 
and which, no doubt, exercised its in- 
fluence over the ministry when this 
expedition was resolved on, and our 
troops were about to be brought, for 
the first time, upon an extensive scale, 
into conflict with the redoubted legions 
of France, under a chief whose mili- 
tary genius outshone that of any other 
warrior that had ever appeared in the 
world! 

It is easy, looking back upon events, 
to blame Lord Castlereagh for the 
arrangement which postponed Welles- 
ley to inferior men. But, placing our- 
selves in his position, the justice of 
such censure is not quite apparent. 
The officers who were selected were 
approved good men; they were sol- 
diers whose seniority and whose ser- 
vices entitled them to that distinction. 
And although the exploits of Sir Ar- 
thur in the east were truly such as 
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would have justified his appointment, 
had government thought fit to invest 
him with the chief command, the 
scene of action was too distant to ex- 
cite much attention at home, and his 
most brilliant victory was won under 
circumstances which made many high 
military authorities more than doubt 
his prudence and discretion. He had 
been deceived by false information, 
and led to divide his force in the pre« 
sence of the enemy; a mistake which, 
in the judgment of professional con~ 
noisseurs, was scarcely atoned for by: 
the masterly arrangement, and the 
miracle of valour which enabled him 
to put to the rout the myriads by 
whom he was confronted; and be« 
fore whose unexpected apparitiom 
the bravest heart might well grow 
pale. All this, it was said, might be 
done in the east, where he had to deal 
with semi-disciplined Asiatics ; but 
a similar error in the case of Euro 
pean warfare must be fatal. Such 
topics, so urged, could not have been 
without their influence upon the minds 
of his majesty’s advisers; and pro- 
bably contributed not a little to the 
change of council which superseded 
Sir Arthur Wellesley in the chief coms 
mand ; a changé which ministers ver 
soon saw reason to regret, and whic 
they had the good sense to remedy be- 
fore it could operate any irreparable 
mischief. 

Having landed at Corunna, Sir Ar- 
thur lost no time in communicating 
with the junta of Gallicia, and giving 
them every assurance of the hearty 
interest which Great Britain took in 
her cause. He passed from thence to 
Oporto, and laboured with the autho- 
rities there to organize a system of 
resistance to the common enemy, such 
as might afford some hope of ridding 
their country of the invaders. Junot 
was at this time in possession of Lis- 
bon: under him were Laborde and 
Loison ; and the whole force of the 


* Whoever might have complained of this arrangement, Sir Arthur did not. 
The following will exhibit the temper with which he received the announcement ; 
and one more soldier-like and patriotic could not be desired :—*‘* Pole and Burg- 
hersh have apprised me of the arrangement for the future command of this army.” 

*« All that I can say upon that subject is, that whether I am to command 
the army or not, or am to quit it, I shall do my best to insure its success; and you 
may depend upon it that I shall not hurry the operations, or commence them one 
moment sooner than they ought to be commenced, in order that I may acquire the 
eredit of the success."—Letter to Viscount Castlereagh, August \st, 1808,—.Welling- 
ton’s ‘ : . 
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French amounted to about five-and- 
twenty thousand men. It was so dis- 
posed as to protect the capital, and pa- 
ralyze the efforts of the insurgent Por- 
tuguese, who were indeed filled with 
patriotic ardour, but without arms, 
discipline, or leaders to be relied on ; 
and consequentiy but little hope ex- 
isted that, by any efforts which they 
could make, the deliverance of the 
country could be effected. 

It had been the desire of the junta 
of Gallicia, that Sir Arthur should 
undertake some active operations in 
Portugal, which would, it was hoped, 
cause some relief from the pressure 
of the French arms in the north of 
Spain ; and he himself was also of 
opinion that that was the country in 
which his services would be most 
useful. He could there operate with 
more certainty that his army would 
have the needful supplies, as the 
British fleet attended upon his move- 
ments along the coast; and accord- 
ingly, the troops, amounting to ten 
thousand men, were disembarked at the 
mouth of the Mondego. These were 
joined by about three thousand, who 
arrived with General Spencer, from 
the south of Spain—so that the effec- 
tive force now under the command of 
the English general amounted to about 
thirteen thousand men. 

We cannot dwell upon the various 
obstacles with which Sir Arthur had 
to contend, in the defective commis- 
sariat, and the scarcity of mules and 
horses for the conveyance of artillery 
and stores which he experienced, and 
which nothing short of his indefati- 
gable energy could have surmounted. 
He persevered in his wise and prudent 
= of paying for all the supplies which 

e received, which he had found to be 
such admirable military economy in 
India; and, accordingly, his troops 
were well supplied. But the reader 
may judge of his astonishment when it 
was seriously demanded of him that he 
should find subsistence also for the 
Portuguese army. This he peremp- 
torily refused to do. He offered, in- 
deed, if the Portuguese troops should 
become incorporated with his own, and 
subject to his command, to see that 
all their wants were supplied. But 
this being refused, the Portuguese ge- 
neral could not be prevailed upon to 
enter into his plans for a rapid advance 
upon Lisbon; and the British com- 


mander soon felt that whatever he 
might accomplish for the deliverance 
of their country should be accom- 
plished without their co-operation. 
This was the more to be lamented, as 
it appeared to have been occasioned by 
an apprehension that the combined 
British and Portuguese force would 
not have been equal to an encounter 
with the French. General Freire 
however, whose unreasonable requisi- 
tion Sir Arthur was constrained so 
peremptorily to refuse, sent him about 
1,400 infantry, and 260 cavalry, who 
accompanied the British army upon 
their onward march, and soon had an 
opportunity of witnessing the charm of 
invincibility disappear from the ranks 
of their Gallic invaders. 

Sir Arthur directed his line of march 
by Alcohaca to Caldas, and succeeded 
in throwing himself between two di- 
visions of the French army—the ‘one 
commanded by Loison, the other by 
Laborde. Their junction was thus 
critically prevented ; Sir Arthur hav- 
ing cut their line of communication ; 
and obliging the former to fall back 
upon Santarem, while the latter was 
compelled to risk an action with more 
than twice his own numbers. The 
result could not be doubtful. We 
cannot afford space for the despatch 
of the English general, in which the 
details of the battle of Rolica are 
given—but the following more gra~ 
phical sketch will suffice to convey a 
general idea of it to the reader. 


‘There is no reminiscence of the 
Peninsula, which the soldier recalls with 
more pride, than the small but brilliant 
action of Rolica. It is true that tho 
scale was limited, and that the mighty 
masses with which after battle-fields 
were crowded were wanting for -effect ; 
but nothing could be more perfect than 
Wellesley’s attack—nothing more scien- 
tific than Laborde’s resistance. Other 
circumstances add to the interest of this 
gallant affair. It was the first trial of 
the hero of Assye opposed to European 
troops ; and these also, troops that with 
no absurd pretension, had claimed the 
title of invincible. 

‘The moral effect of the combat of 
Rolica was of immense importance. It 
was the dawning of a glorious day ; and 
its results were admirably calculated to 
confirm the wavering faith of doubtful 
allies, and remove the conviction of the 
French regarding their military supe- 
riority. It was a noble comnliment paid 


by Napoleon to British infantry, when, 
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he observed, ‘that they never knew when 
they were beaten ;’ and it was the hap- 
iest delusion under which a soldier ever 

boured—in fancying himself uncon- 
uerable. That belief had been art- 
ully cherished by Napoleon ; and to its 
prevalence among his soldiers, half his 
victories may be ascribed. But the 
trial at Rolica at once dispelled the 
dream ; and the French discovered in the 
island soldiers to whom they were 
opposed, men, in every thing their 
equals—and, in unflinching gallantry 
their superiors infinitely. 

** When Rolica betrayed the fine pro- 
perties of British soldiers to their ene- 
mies, it was not its least advantage, 
that it also confirmed the confidence of 
their leader in the troops on whom he 
depended for success. If the sharp 
affair at Obidos proved the gallantry, 
the advance upon Rolica displayed the 
high discipline of Wellesley’s little army. 
The following graphic sketch happily 
describes the opening movements of 
the 17th. 

“** As the distance between Caldas and 
Rolica falls not short of three leagues, 
the morning was considerably advanced 
before the troops arrived within musket 
shot of the French outposts. Nothing 


could exceed the orderly and gallant 
style in which they traversed the inter- 
wee 8 ace. 


The day chanced to be 
remarkably fine, and the scenery through 
which the columns passed was varied and 
striking ; but they were by far the most 
striking feature in the whole panorama. 
Whenever any broken piece of ground, 
or other natural obstacle came in the 
way, the head of the column having 
passed it, would pause till the rear had 
recovered its order, and resumed its 
station ; and then the whole would press 
forward, with the same attention to dis- 
tances, and the same orderly silence, 
which are usually preserved at a review. 
At last, however, the enemy’s line be- 
came visible, and in a few minutes after- 
wards the skirmishers were engaged. 
The centre division now broke into 
columns of battalions; that on the left 
pressed on with a quick pace, whilst the 
riflemen on the right drove in, with great 

allantry and in rapid style, the tirail- 
eurs opposed to them. 

" Laborde’s first position soon became 
untenable—his rear was endangered ; 
and, without a moment’s indecision, he 
fell farther back, and ann the moun- 
tain passes. Nothing could be stronger 
than this second position. ‘The way 
by which the assailants had to ascend 
was up ravines, rather than paths, more 
practicable for goats than men ; so steep, 
that in many parts a slip of the foot 
would have been fatal; in some parts 
overgrown with briars, and in others 
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impeded by fragments of rock.’ Of 
these the centre was the most practica- 
ble; and the 29th and 9th regiments ad- 
vanced to storm it, under the fire of the 
British guns; while a cloud of skir- 
mishers vanished among rocks and copse 
wood, connecting the advance of the 
different columns, and feeling or forcing 
their way through obstacles, that a vigo~ 
rous defence had rendered almost in- 
surmountable. Gradually, the scene be- 
came more animated, as on each of the 
several points of attack the assailants 
and the assailed became warmly en, 

aged. The spattering fusilade of the 
light troops was lost in the rolling vol- 
leys of the columns, which, with the 
deeper boom of cannon, echoed loudl 
through the mountains. The hollow 
watercourses, by which the British had 
attacked, hid for a time the combatants 
from view—but the smoke wreathing 
over the ravines, showed by its density 
the place where the work of death went 
fastest on. On the left, Laborde gradu- 
ally lost ground ; but on the right, his 
exertions were redoubled, in the des- 
perate hope that Loison might yet come 
up, and thus retrieve the fortune of the 
day. Here, of course, the struggle be-~ 
came bloodiest. While the flank move- 
ments of Trant and Ferguson had not 
yet proved themselves successful, the 9th 
and 29th regiments forced their renee 
tive passes, and gained the plateau of the 
hill. They reached the summit out of 
breath, their ranks disordered, and their 
formation requiring a few minutes to 
correct. At that moment, a fine bat- 
talion of Laborde’s came boldly forward, 
delivered a shattering volley, and broke 
through the centre of the British regi- 
ment. But the 29th were broken, not 
beaten—and the 9th came to their assist- 
ance. The officers discharged their 
duties nobly, and the men fought, and 
formed, and held their ground with des- 
perate obstinacy, until Ferguson won 
the right flank of the position; when, 
aware that the chance of support was 
Renee Laborde retreated in excellent 
order, covering the regressive movement 
of his battalions by repeated charges 
of his cavalry. 

‘His last stand was made at Zam- 
bugeira. The British, now come up in 
force, rendered opposition unavailing, 
and falling back on the Quinta de Buga- 
gliera, he united his beaten corps with 
the troops he had detached to look after 
Loison at Segura; thence, abandoning 
his guns, he marched by the pass of Ru- 
na, and gained Montachique by a severe 
night march, leaving the line of Torres 
Vedras uncovered, and consequently, 
Lisbon open to the advance of the 
British army. : 

“The casualties on both sides, con. 
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sidering the small number actually en- 
gaged, marks Rolica as one of the most 
sanguinary conflicts which has occurred 
in modern warfare. The actual comba- 
tants did not exceed five thousand men; 
the French loss, on a low estimate, 
amounted to seven hundred, and the 
British to nearly five hundred, in killed, 
wounded, and missing. Laborde was 
wounded early in the action, but refused 
to leave the field; and the British loss 
included two lieutenant-colonels.” 


It had been Sir Arthur's intention 
to press vigorously upon the retreating 
enemy; but before he could carry it 
into effect, he learned the arrival of 
reinforcements under General An- 
struther, for whose landing it was 
necessary to take some precautions, 
which interposed a serious delay. 
Meanwhile, | sg having learned La- 
borde’s disaster, set out from Lisbon 
with a view, with his united forces, to 
strike the English a stunning blow. 
He succeeded in joining the remains 
of the beaten army at Torres Vedras, 
and was enabled to muster, on the 
whole, a force of about fourteen thou- 
sand men, which included twelve hun- 
dred horse, and six and twenty pieces 
of cannon. The reinforcements which 
arrived with Generals Anstruther and 
Acland, raised the English force to 
sixteen thousand men. It was, how- 
ever, miserably deficient both in ca- 
valry and artillery, having but one 
hundred and eighty British horse, and 
eighteen guns. 

Sir Arthur’s intention was to ad- 
vance, and get between the French 
and Lisbon ; and had he been suffered 
to take his own course, there can now 
be no doubt that the French would 
have been overtaken by a speedy de- 
struction, But Sir Harry Burrard, 
the second in command, had now ar- 
rived off the coast, and could not be 
persuaded that the operation which 
Sir Arthur proposed was not too 
hazardous to be attempted. Had the 
British advanced as had been pro- 
posed by the line which had been 
indicated, Junot and Sir Arthur would 
have passed each other by parallel 
roads on their march ; and when they 
fought, the English general would 
have had Lisbon in his rear, and the 
French the country to the north of 
Portugal, through which, in the event 
of defeat, he must endeavour to re- 
treat, and where, whatever had es- 
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eaped the British sword, would have 
been immolated by a justly indignant 
people. But Sir Harry Burrard 
proved doubly his friend, having first, 
by interposing his veto to Sir Arthur's 
plan, enabled him to become the as« 
sailant upon advantageous ground ; 
and next, having been beaten upon & 
well-fought field, by issuing a freezing 
order which arrested the onward 
movements of the conqueror in the full 
career of victory. 

We cannot afford to enter at length 
into the details of the battle of Vi- 
miera. Suffice it to say, prodigies 
of valour were performed on both 
sides. The French fought like men, 
desirous of achieving present safety, 
as well as of maintaining their ancient 
renown. The Britons had a charac- 
ter to win, and on the first encounter 
with the combined forces of the French 
marshal, they were desirous of appear- 
ing to the most advantage. The 
general, who watched the onset, and 
saw where the stress of the battle was 
likely to lie, took every prudent mili- 
tary precaution to support his co- 
lumns where they were pressed, and to 
follow up the advantages which he had 
gained against the enemy. And never 
did troops better justify the confidence 
of their general, or a general the con« 
fidence of his troops. 


‘‘ The French attacks were separately 
made, but they were nearly simultane- 
ous. Laborde, who commanded the left 
wing consisting of five thousand men, 
moved along the valley, to carry the 
eminence on which the advanced brigade 
of Wellesley’s army was in position. 
The village and churchyard were strong- 
ly occupied by British light troops, and 
part of the 43d—while seven pieces of 
artillery opened with Shrapnell shells 
upon the column, as it came on with all 
the imposing steadiness for which French 
troops are so distinguished. The fire 
of the British skirmishers, who were 
extended along the front of the plateau, 
wherever trees or banks would cover 
them, was also particularly destructive. 
Unshaken by the cannonade, the —_ 
free forward, and, mounting the hill 

oldly confronted the British 50th, who, 
with a company of the 95th, were formed 
on the crest. That gallant regiment 
waited until their opponents had nearly 
crowned the height, when after deliver- 
ing a shattering volley at thirty paces’ 
distance, they rushed forward with the 
bayonet, and broke through the angle 
of the columa, The French at first of- 
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fered a stout resistance, but they were 
driven from the field with great slaugh- 
ter. A separate attack made on the 
village by a French corps, who had ad- 
vanced on the right of the large column, 
was defeated by Acland’s brigade; while 
a squadron of the 20th light dragoous 
charged Laborde’s disordered ranks, 
and the rout of the enemy was completed. 
Nearly one thousand of the enemy were 
left upon the field, and seven guns and 
three hundred prisoners were taken. 

** The pursuit of the routed enemy was 
continued for a considerable distance, 
until their reserved cavalry, under Mar- 
paren, checked the small but gallant 

and of British dragoons; who, now 
obliged to yield to numbers, were driven 
back with heavy loss, in which unfortu- 
nately, their brave leader, Lieut.-Colonel 
Taylor, was included. A small column 
under Brennier, which had supported 
Laborde’s attack by a flank movement 
on his left, had no better fortune. 
Anstruther’s brigade charged it furiously 
with the bayonet, and the French were 
repulsed with considerable loss. 

** Kellerman, with the French grena- 
diers, who formed the reserve, made a 
desperate effort to recover the day. 
Advancing to the height, he drove in the 
advanced companies of the 43d; but 
that regiment rallied instantly, and while 
the head of the enemy’s column was 
shaken by the fire of the English artil- 
lery, the 43d came gallantly forward, and 
after a short but sanguinary contest, 
drove the French grenadiers from the 
ridge, at the bayonet’s point. 

** The left of the British position was 
also furiously assailed by Solignac’s 
division, which had advanced along the 
mountain ridge. They found the British 
36th, 40th, and 71st, formed in three 
lines, and ready to receive them; but 
they deployed with uncommon quickness, 
and on both sides several murderous 
volleys were interchanged. The 82nd 
and 29th came also into action; and a 
sweeping fire from the English guns was 
vigorously maintained. Nothing could 
shake the steadiness of the British 
infantry; and, alarmed by a threatening 
movement of the fifth brigade, and 
Portuguese, who were seen marchin 
rapidly towards Lourinha, the French 
fell back. But in turn they were fiercely 
assailed; and, as the mountain brow 
opened out, the regiments of Ferguson’s 
second line came up at double quick, 
formed line, and took part in the combat. 
The word to charge was given. ‘One 
cheer, loud, regular, and appalling, 
warned the French of what. they had to 
expect ; but the French were men of 
tried valour, and they stood to the last. 

he onset that ensued was tremendous : 


e entire front rank of the enemy 


perished ; and the men who composed it 
were found, at the close of the action, 
lying on the very spots where each, 

uring its continuance, had stood,’ 
Broken completely, the French rapidly 
retreated, leaving the ground to the 
conquerors, with six pieces of artillery. 
General Solignac was severely wounded, 
and carried off the field—and outflanked 
and driven into the low grounds about 
Perinza, the capture of the greater por- 
tion of the retiring column seemed now 
a certainty. 

** About this period of the battle, 
Brennier, who had got his brigade entany 
gled in a ravine that protected the 
British left, and consequently had failed 
in supporting Laborde’s attack on Ans- 
truther, managed to extricate himself 
from the difficulty into which, from igno- 
rance of the ground, he had involved 
himself; and in retreating, suddenly 
came upon the 71st and 82nd regiments, 
who were in charge of the captured 
guns, and resting after their late exer« 
tions, to be enabled to come forward when 
required. ‘Taken by surprise, the two 
regiments retired to-reform, and Bren- 
nier recovered the cannon. Instantly, 
however, on gaining the high ground, 
they rallied and advanced again; threw 
in a well-directed volley, lowered their 
bayonets, and with a loud huzza, came 
forward to the charge. But the French 
wanted nerve to stand it—they broke— 
the guns were once more seized—andy 
with the loss of their general, who was 
wounded and made prisoner, the French 
retreated in great disorder. 

**Such was the state of the field, 
Solignac and Brennier’s brigades sepa- 
rated and disorganized, while flushed 
with conquest, Ferguson’s success must 
have proved decisive,—when the para- 
lyzing order to ‘halt’ issued by a 
British general, effected for the beaten 
enemy a miraculous deliverance, from 
what themselves considered inevitable 
destruction. The opportunity was 
promptly seized. Covered by a fine 
cavalry, the relics of the French infantry 
rallied and reformed with a rapidity that 
did infinite credit to their discipline ; and 
then commencing a soldierly retreat, they 
united themselves with the shattered 
masses, who were retiring in great dis- 
order, after their failure upon the British 
centre. 

“Sir Harry Burrard, who had been for- 
tunately absent while the dispositions for 
the action were made, and arriving on the 
ground during the heat of battle, had 
not ventured to interfere previously, now 
assumed the chief command. A decisive 
victory was won. Every effort of Junot’s 
had been exhausted; every arm of his 
yom had been bravely but uselessly 
ewployed; and Brennier’s anzious in- 
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uiry, when brought into the presence of 

ir Arthur Wellesley, ‘ Whether Kel- 
lerman had charged?’ showed that the 
whole of his reserve had been brought 
into action, and, of course, that no 
resources were in hand. It was not yet 
noon: the French were in full retreat, 
half their artillery taken, and nothing 
but their cavalry effective. With the 
British army matters stood differently : 
the Portuguese had not been called 
upon; the first and fifth brigades had 
never been engaged, and the former were 
actually two miles nearer Torres Vedras 
than the French. The fourth and eighth 
brigades had suffered very few casualties 
were quite fresh, and ready for any 
exertion that might have been required 
from them. In the morning, numbers 
were in favour of the British ; at noon, 
how much more was this advantage 
improved! Nothing was wanted but to 
follow up the victory, and, by forcing 
Junot on the Tagus, push forward 
direct to Montachique, by Torres 
Vedras, and thus cut off the French 
retreat upon the capital. By advancing, 
Wellesley must have obliged Junot to 
abandon the few guns he had carried 
off, and leave his wounded and stragglers 
to their fate, while he sought refuge in 
Elvas or Almeida. Of course Sir 
Arthur Wellesley saw the glorious 
results his success was sure to realize, 
and Lisbon appeared already in pos- 
session. What must have been his mor- 
tification, when Sir Harry Burrard 
issued the fatal order ; and, deaf to every 
remonstrance, ‘urged upon the field 
with the warmth and earnestness of a 
successful officer,’ the advice of Wel- 
lesley was disregarded, and the British 
army, to their great astonishment, were 
directed to halt and pile arms!” 


Then followed the convention of 
Cintra. The precious time had been 
lost, during which Sir Arthur might 
have turned his victory to account ; 
and, upon the whole, he judged it 
better to accede to the terms upon 
which it was proposed that the French 
should vacate the country, than seek, by 
more protracted hostilities, to accom- 
9 the same event by force of arms. 

the English generals been fully 
aware of the straits to which the 
enemy was reduced in Lisbon; that 
his ammunition had been almost ex- 
pended, and that he was not secure 
against insurrection for a single hour, 
there probably would have been a dis- 
position to advance, which might have 
ended in an unconditional surrender, 


when the only difficulty of the English 
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commander would have been to pre- 
serve for the French their wretched 
lives. But, ignorant of these parti- 


culars, and the time for rapid and de- 
cisive action having passed, the con- 
vention which was agreed upon, was, 
perhaps, upon the whole, the most 
advisable course that could then be 
adopted. 


“Sir Arthur,” Mr. Maxwell observes, 
‘* did not conceal his opinions from the 
government at home, either with respect 
to the convention before it was signed, 
or the general prospects of the British 
interests in Portugal. In a letter to 
Lord Castlereagh, dated the 30th of 
August, he observes :— 

““*Ten days after the action of the 
2lst, we are not farther advanced; nor 
indeed I believe, so far advanced as we 
should and ought to have been on the 
night of the 2lst. 

***T assure you, my dear lord, matters 
are not prospering here; and I feel an 
earnest desire to quit thearmy. I have 
been too successful with this army ever 
to serve with it in a subordinate situa- 
tion, with satisfaction to the person who 
shall command it, and of course not to 
myself. However, I shall do what the 
government may wish.’” 


Never, perhaps, was the national 
feeling so strongly excited by any 
event, as when the news arrived in 
England of the convention of Cintra. 
The campaign had, upon the whole, 
been singularly prosperous. We had 
fought against the first troops in 
Europe two pitched battles, with de- 
cided success; and the great object 
which we had proposed to ourselves, 
that of dislodging the enemy from 
Portugal, and thus obtaining a secure 
basis for any operations which might 
be thought desirable in Spain, was ob- 
tained, after an active service of about 
seventeen days; so prompt and vigo- 
rous had Sir Arthur been in all his 
movements, and so skilful the disposi- 
tions, and so brilliant the deeds of 
arms by which all his operations were 
distinguished. Could such results 
have been securely anticipated when 
he sailed with the expedition from 
Cork, they would have been deemed 
abundantly satisfactory to the national 
feeling, and worthy of even greater 
efforts than those by which they had 
been achieved. And yet, because the 
French were not overwhelmed with 
entire destruction, and any terms had, 
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been conceded to them, by which, in 
consequence of their prompt evacua- 
tion of the country, they were to be 
secured in the possession of their per- 
sonal effects, and conveyed in British 
vessels to France, England, from one 
end to the other, rang with indigna- 
tion; and it would, we believe, have 
been with very imminent risk to their 
personal safety, that the victorious 
generals landed during the popular 
ferment upon the British shores. 

That results more brilliant might 
have been attained, had Sir Arthur's 
earnest advice been adopted, no one 
now entertains a doubt ; but the cri- 
tical moment having been passed, and 
the actual state of affairs in Lisbon 
not being known, we are of opinion 
that the next best course was that 
which was actually taken; and that 
the speedy deliverance of Portugal 
from its oppressors, and the release of 
the allied force from operations which 
left them at once disposable for any 
services fur which they might be re- 
quired in Spain, were considerations 
which abundantly outweighed any 
thing which could be said against the 
terms which were conceded to our 
vanquished enemies. 

In one respect, the convention was 
very near to producing disastrous 
effects. The indignation of the peo- 
ple of Portugal almost exceeded that 
of the people of England: and artful 
and factious men, who had contributed 
nothing to the results of the cam- 
paign, but had looked coldly and sus- 
piciously on, while the British were 
engaged in a deadly struggle with 
their enemies, lost no opportunity of 
inflaming the popular passions against 
their deliverers, by representing the 
convention as a base betrayal of the 
national interests, by which robbers 
and murderers were secured in the 
enjoyment of their ill-gotten wealth, 
and not only escaped the due reward 
of their deeds, but were conveyed in 
safety to their native land, again to 
take the field in arms against the coun- 
try which they had insulted and plun- 
dered. That much allowance should 
be made for popular exasperation in 
such a case, will be admitted by all 
who know how bitterly the people of 
Portugal had been made to feel the 
severity of the French system, and 
how deeply the iron had entered into 
their soul ; but considering their help~ 
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lessness when the British arrived, and 
their uselessness during the campaign, 
when they were positively felt less as 
a help than an hindrance to the ope- 
rations of the British commander, it 
was rather too much that they 
should have been so loud in their 
complaints of an arrangement by 
which, at all events, their country en- 
joyed so many advantages. 

We cannot dwell upon the proceed- 
ings of the military commission, which 
was appointed in England to inquire 
into the merits of the convention. 
Suffice it to say, they ended their 
labours without coming to any satis- 
factory conclusion. There is no doubt 
whatever, that all the officers con- 
cerned in it acted for the best, and 
that in the precise state of their infor- 
mation, the terms which were agreed 
on were not to be very severely cen- 
sured. That Sir Harry Burrard 
should have refused to accede to Sir 
Arthur’s advice to advance, was ad- 
mitted by General Wellesley himself 
to be susceptible of justification upon 
fair military grounds. Nothing could 
be more honourable than the manner 
in which the former took upon him- 
self the whole responsibility of arrest- 
ing the career of the conqueror; and 
nothing could be more frank or gene- 
rous than the admission of that con- 
queror, that no unworthy or personal 
motive whatever mingled with such a 
determination. The error was, that 
at such a moment, Sir Harry Burrard 
should have interfered at all; and 
this brings us to the original error, of 
appointing to the chief command the 
men by whom General Wellesley was 
superseded—an error which we are 
persuaded arose out of an extreme 
anxiety to make the best possible pro- 
vision for the public service. But 
from what now took place, it was not 
likely that such an error should be 
committed again. 

The result of this important busi- 
ness was, that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
returned to his office as chief secre- 
tary; Sir Hew Dalrymple was re- 
called; Sir Harry Burrard resigned, 
and Sir John Moore was appointed to 
the office of commander-in-chief, with 
the general approbation of the coun- 
try, and to the great delight of the’ 
army. ; 
That he was looked to as the indi- 
vidual most worthy of the chief com? 
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mand; appears sufficiently from a let- 
ter which was addressed to him by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, during the period 
when Sir Hew Dalrymple filled that 
station, in which Sir Arthur intimates 
that a change was looked for by pub- 
lie opinion; and that he was the indivi- 
dual whom all were desirous of seeing 
at the head of the army, and also, that 
whatever influence he possessed with 
the government, should be employed 
to forward such an arrangement. 
This, undoubtedly, indicated a gene- 
rous self-renouncement on the part of 
the conqueror of Junot, and a modest 
appreciation of his own merits, which 
is deserving of all praise; the more 
especially as he must have felt an 
eager desire to obliterate the memory 
of the unfortunate convention to 
which he was a party, by some bril- 
liant service, which should again right 
him in public opinion. But self, in 
this great man, never for a moment 
redominated over duty; and as his 
judgment led him to view General 
Moore as the officer whose claims 
were entitled to a paramount conside- 
ration in every new arrangement for 
the command of the army in Spain, 
he publicly communicated these his 
views to those of his friends who were 
in the ministry, and the result was, 
that the appointment was made, which 
was hailed with so much universal 
satisfaction. 

Our subject does not lead us to 
dwell upon Sir John’s advance into 
Spain, and the memorable and calami- 
tous retreat by which it was followed, 
which terminated in the battle of 
Corunna, and the death of that distin- 
guished man. Suffice it to say, the 
experiment seemed a death-blow to 
the hopes of the nation; as the Spa- 
nish force was on all sides utterly 
routed and disorganized, and the ex- 
a. of the fine pe which was 
ed by one of the most gallant and skil- 
ful of the English generals, seemed to 
put an end to the last hope of accom- 
plishing any thing by British co- 
operation. 

In truth, General Moore took a 
desponding view of the state of affairs, 
and he was not a man to grapple with 
the difficulties by which he was sur- 
rounded. As a general of division, 
under a man of a different tempera- 
ment, he would ‘have ‘done good ser- 


Vice; but the responsibility of supreme 
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command was too much for him, and 
his mind, which was not hopeful or 
forward-looking, was harassed by sus- 
picions and a prey to anxieties, which 
rendered it impossible that the duties 
of his high station should be discharged 
with the efficiency or the vigour which 


‘the occasion required. Had all been 


smooth sailing, he would have navi- 
gated the vessel wisely and well, but 
beset with difficulties, as was the 
Spanish cause at this period, he was 
not prepared to encounter the great 
risks which must be incurred to ac- 
complish any thing ; and the safe and 
the practicable, how desirable soever, 
were seldom less within the com- 
ass of a great commander. His 
ast hours were nobly spent. By his 
masterly dispositions, and the spirit 
which he infused into his jaded troops, 
the enemy were repulsed at all points, 
and the momently increasing distance 
of the fusilade, told his throbbing 
heart how well the field was won, ag 
he expired in the arms of victory. 

In the eyes of desponding politicians: 
the condition of Spain was now utterly 
hopeless. The malignant Whig oppo- 
sition in parliament made the most of 
the disasters of the last campaign, not 
only to prejudice the government by 
whom it had been planned, but to dis- 
hearten the country respecting its 
object. It was idle now, they argued, 
to talk any more of Spanish indepen- 
dence. The imperial eagle had fixed 
his talons in the country, and flutter 
and struggle as she might, she must 
eventually become his prey. Let 
England, if she still madly ventured 
upon her rescue, take care that she 
herself should not be made a victim. 
Europe had been subdued. Every 
coalition which had been organized 
against the Gallic despot had ended 
only in the ruin of those engaged in 
it. The great northern autocrat was 
now in bonds of closest amity with the 
emperor of France. And considering 
the military genius of Buonaparte, and 
the difficulties which he had already 
overcome, it was little short of madness 
to suppose that with his vastly extended 
means, which might now all be con- 
centred upon the attainment of his 
object in the Peninsula, any effectual 
stand could be made against him. 

Such were the narcotics with which 
a base, jacobinical press, and a face 
tious Whig opposition, endeavoured to 
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drug the public mind. Happily their 
efforts were in vain. The righteous 
people of England still felt an over- 
powering sense of moral indignation 
by the triumphant oppressor, 
which caused them to turn a deaf ear 
to the sinister eulogies of his admi- 
rers ; and a reliance upon that Provi- 
dence “ by whom actions are weighed,” 
that the day of retribution was not 
very distant, when the imperial spoli- 
ator would, in his turn, be humbled ; 
—and we know scarcely any thing 
upon record more interesting than the 
tone of moral elevation, and the ex- 
hortations to perseverance, in the 
noble struggle in which we had en- 
gaged, which were maintained by our 
writers of the better class,* under all 
the discouragements of the time, and 
against the ominous predictions of the 
unprincipled and the factious, who 
seemed to feel a secret exultation in 
every additional augmentation of ag- 
grandisement which was attained by 
our most implacable enemy. But the 
ee of the country was in the 

ands of better men, and they re- 
solved, that, at all hazards, the con- 
test in Spain was not to be abandoned. 

The Peninsula was now in almost 
complete military possession of the 
invaders. They occupied in force, all 
the great fortified towns in the north 
of Spain which commanded the roads 
to France. The capital was in pos- 
session of the intruding king ; and the 
national armies, if such they might be 
called, were without either the equip- 
ments or the discipline which could 
render them formidable to the enemy. 
Famine and disaster had thinned their 
ranks, jealousies between the com- 
manders had paralysed their power ; 
and, left to themselves, nothing was 
more certain than that they must af- 
ford to their skilful and well-appointed 
adversaries an easy victory. 

But Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was 
now invested with the supreme com- 
mand of the British, was of opinion, 
that come what might of the con- 
test in Spain, Portugal might still 
be defended. In estimating the merits 
and the services of this great com- 
mander, we are never to forget that 
it was, in all probability, his judgment 
which now determined ministers in 
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the course which they resolved to. pur- 
sue. Had Sir John Moore lived to 
return, there is too much reason to 
believe that his voice would have been 
raised against it. Had Sir Arthur 
inclined to the same desponding view 
of Spanish affairs, no ministry could, 
in defiance of such an opinion, have 
ventured to persevere in the contest. 
His judgment, therefore, as confirma- 
tory of their own, was absolutely ne- 
cessary to fortify them, in committing 
the national resources in a cause of 80 
much peril; and his valorous deter. 
mination to embark in it, at such a 
moment, was admirably followed up 
by that cautious daring in the conduct 
of the enterprise, to which, under 
Providence, more than to any thing 
else, its glorious results are to be ase 
cribed. 

Soult, who had been drawn to 
the north of Spain, in pursuit 
of Sir John Moore, immediatel 
after the battle of Corunna turne 
his attention to Portugal, and was 
already in possession of Oporto. 
Victor, who had defeated Cuesta in 
the south of Spain, was at the head 
of a force which was ready to take 
advantage of any opportunity which 
presented itself of recovering posses- 
sion of Lisbon. Ney was in the 
north of Spain, prepared to co-operate 
in a common effort with his brother 
marshals to drive the English into the 
sea. And Joseph, with Jourdan, were 
at the head of a considerable force in 
the capital and its environs, which 
was ready to move in any direction 
in which their services might be re- 
quired. Such was the circle of hos. 
tile foree to which Sir Arthur felt 
himself exposed, when he landed to 
take the command of the British army, 
against which, he well knew, the whole 
power of France would be directed. 

Two courses were open to him: 
he might either direct himself against 
Soult, and endeavour to recover Opors 
to; or, put himself into communica- 
tion with Cuesta, and concert a com- 
bined attack upon Victor. In the 
necessary arrangements for the latter, 
time, he thought, might be lost, which, 
more than any other thing, is valuable 
in the operations of war. He, there- 
fore, having made the necessary dis- 


* Let the reader see the historical portions of the “ Edinburgh Annual Register” 
Of this period, which were, we believe, written by Robert Southey, 
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positions for the defence of Lisbon, 
prepared to carry into effect his ope- 
rations against Soult ; the more espe- 
cially oa bs had received information, 
upon which he entirely relied, that 
there was disaffection in his ranks, and 
that a number of his officers only 
awaited the vigorous onset of the Eng- 
lish, to seize upon him and deliver 
him into our hands. There can be no 
doubt whatever that such a project 
was entertained, and as little, that it 
was only by the merest accident it was 
defeated. General Wellesley’s mea- 
sures, however, were mainly based 
upon considerations entirely indepen- 
dent of the mutinous spirit of the 
French army; and he accordingly pro- 
ceeded in the course upon which he 
had entered, with the promptitude and 
the vigour by which all his movements 
were distinguished. 

Beresford, with about seven thou- 
sand men, was sent by Viseu and La- 
mego to co-operate with Silviera in 
cutting off the retreat of the French. 
Sir Arthur himself advanced against 
Oporto, with about fifteen thousand 
men; and General Sir John Murray 
was sent about four miles up the 
Douro, for the purpose of effecting a 
passage there, and making a demon- 
stration upon the left of the French, 
by which the success of the main at- 
tack would be materially promoted. 
The advance of the English and the 
conspiracy in his own army were dis- 
covered by Soult nearly at the same 
moment. With his usual decision the 
conspirators were seized, the bridge 
over the Douro was prepared for being 
fired, and the boats were burned. 
There stood the two armies—the one 
upon the northern, the other upon 
the southern bank of this great river, 
without any apparent possibility of 
coming into closer conflict. But for- 
tune favoured our enterprising com- 
mander. By some lucky accident a 
few boats were discovered, in which 
about one hundred of the troops were 
immediately embarked, and transferred 
to the other side, where they were 
sheltered by a seminary, which for 
some time screened them from the 
observation of the enemy. But they 
were not long in concealment. The 
eager demonstrations of the citizens, 
who witnessed the transaction, soon 
drew the attention of the French to 
the little band of heroes, who pre- 
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sently felt themselves assailed on all 
sides by overwhelming numbers, and 
seemingly cut off from the re-inforce- 
ments by whom they might be sus- 
tained in such an unequal conflict. 
Wellesley saw the desperate struggle 
of his gallant fellows with feelings 
which can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. It was the first bold move- 
ment in the campaign which had just 
opened, and upon its success or failure, 
immense were the consequences which 
might depend, He was, at one mo- 
ment, upon the very point of crossing 
over, and sharing in person their dan- 
gers. But Hill was there, and he 
well knew that what a brave and skil- 
ful commander could do to direct and 
animate his men in such a crisis, would 
be well done. Meanwhile the enthu- 
siasm of the citizens put him in pos- 
session of other means of transport, 
of which he promptly availed himself, 
and Sherbroke’s division was con- 
veyed to the scene of action. A bat- 
tery, also, of five-and-twenty guns, 
which was placed in a commanding 
position on the southern bank of the 
river, did admirable service ; and in a 
very short time he had the satisfaction 
of seeing that a decided impression 
was made upon the enemy. Now it was 
that the importance of the movement 
of Sir John Murray’s detachment be- 
came apparent. As soon as that ap- 
peared in the distance, upon the right, 
consternation became visible amongst 
the French, and they hastened to se- 
cure their retreat from the city, while 
retreat was yet opentothem. Out they 
poured, a confused mass, with less re- 
ony to discipline than to safety ; and 

ad Sir John Murray availed himself 
of the opportunity which now pre- 
sented itself of bringing his guns to 
bear upon their tumultuously crowd- 
ed ranks, their destruction would 
have been complete, or there would 
have been an unconditional surrender. 
But that officer remained strangely 
inactive. From, we suppose, some 
absurd misapplication of the maxim, 
to make a bridge of gold for a retreat- 
ing enemy, he suffered the fugitives to 
pour on before him without any se- 
rious molestation. That gallant fellow, 
Lord Londonderry, dashed amongst 
them with his cavalry, and made the 
keenness of the British sabre be felt 
but no impression having been made 
by our artillery, these desultory actg 
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of bravery could be attended with no 
important effects: and if the extraor- 
dinary vigour of one part of the 
army had, contrary to all human cal- 
culations, compelled Soult to evacuate 
Oporto, to the still more extraordi- 
nary remissness of the other it was 
owing that the retreat upon which he 
had entered was not converted into a 
rout which would have made him and 
his army prisoners of war. Enough, 
however, for one day had been done. 
Our gallant fellows might well be sa- 
tisfied with the exploits which they 
had performed ; and Sir Arthur might 
well feel a soldier’s pride as he sat 
down that evening, in Oporto, to the 
dinner which had been provided for 
Soult, who was at that moment wend- 
ing his way through difficult and al- 
most impracticable defiles, and deemed 
himself but too fortunate in having 
escaped complete destruction. 

Having accomplished this service in 
the north, he was at liberty to direct his 
attention to Victor in the east ;—and 
not one moment sooner than it was 
required. Immediately measures were 
taken by which the progress of that 
general towards the part of Portugal 
adjacent to him might be arrested. 
Cuesta with a Spanish force was in 
his neighbourhood: but these he had 
already beaten, and thoroughly des- 
pised. They were, he well knew, but 
little formidable without British co- 
operation. And Sir Arthur now lost 
no time in speeding his victorious 
troops from the banks of the Douro 
to those of the Guadiana, to join his 
forces to those of the Spanish general, 
and take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity which presented itself of making 
a vigorous impression upon the enemy. 
His approach had the effect of causing 
the French general to observe a cau- 
tious distance ; and it was only neces- 
sary that Cuesta should come into his 
views, in order that, by their joint 
efforts, some signal service should be 
performed. 

But here he found an unexpected 
difficulty. The Spanish general was an 
overweening, opinionative, and imprac- 
ticable old man, whose natural defects, 
both of mind and temper, had been 
increased by misfortune and old age. 
He cherished a morbid sensitiveness 
of his rank, which indisposed him to 
any read: ssn in the views 

ti 


ef the Bri general, and would 
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seem, on some occasions, to have been 
wedded to his own opinions with an 
obstinacy proportioned to their folly 
and extravagance. Wellesly earnestl 
pressed him to move with his half- 
armed battalion to the south, and take 
up a strong position in the neighbour- 
hood of the Siera Morena, with a 
view to hold Victor in his present po- 
sition, while he pushed on with the 
British to get between him and Ma- 
drid. Thus a blow might have been 
struck which would have destroyed a 
whole division of the enemy. But 
this reasonable course was urged in 
vain. Cuesta was immoveable in his 
resolution not to move further south 
than the banks of the Guadiana. 
Wellesley, therefore, was compelled 
to adopt another course, namely, that 
of a conjoint advance upon Victor, 
with a view to give him battle before 
the succours could arrive, by which he 
was sure in a short time to be greatly 
strengthened. The English moved 
by Castello Branco, Coria, and Plasen- 
tia ; the Spanish troops by the bridges 
of Almarez and Arzobispo; Victor 
falling back as they advanced, until 
their junction was effected on the 20th 
of July, 1809, at Oropesa. 

Joseph became alarmed. Forces 
so considerable could not advance so 
near to his capital without exciting 
the most serious apprehensions. Ac~ 
cordingly, the most pressing orders 
were sent both to Soult and Ney to 
descend as rapidly as possible npon 
the flank and the rear of the allied 
army, and threaten their communica- 
tion with Portugal; while he himself,’ 
with Jourdan and Sebastiani, advanced 
to the relief of Victor. Before the ar- 
rival of these forces that general was 
upon the pointof destruction. Sir Ar- 
thur was ready to give him battle on the 
23d, andsignified his wishes to that effect 
to his impracticable Spanish ally, who: 
refused to take part in the action that 
day, upon the grounds that his men 
were not prepared. The next morn- 
ing he announced his readiness ; but 
Victor, in the meantime, had retired 
in the direction of Toledo. 

Strengthened by the succours which, 
on the 25th, reached him, with the in- 
trusive king, he again resumed the of- 
fensive, and felt himself strong enough 
to confront the enemy. On the 27th, 
the opposing armies were in presence. 
of each other at Talavera, 
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Joseph, with Jourdan, Sebastiani, 
and Victor, were now at the head of a 
force more than double that of the 
English, from whom alone they had 
any thing to fear—as the Spaniards 
had already proved themselves more a 
hindrance than a help to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. Cuesta, who was not ready 
to fight at the proper time, when 
a battle might have been delivered with 
decisive success, could not be restrained 
from a rash advance upon what he 
deemed the retreat, but Sir Arthur fore- 
warned him was the concentration of 
the enemy. The consequence was, that 
his speedily routed troops were driven 
back in confusion, and would, but for 
the interposition of the English, have 
been either destroyed or made pri- 
soners. 

Of the battle which followed, one of 
the most memorable of the fields of 
our great commander, we cannot 
afford to give any lengthened account. 
Tt was one in which all the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of our general were 
very strikingly displayed. The French 
came on, confident in their numbers, 
and under the conduct of commanders 
who had already achieved a high de- 
gree of military renown, and who 

w that reinforcements were rapidly 
upon their arrival, by whose aid they 
might annihilate their enemies. They 
were met with the steadiness of vete- 
rans who knew not what it was to 
sustain defeat, and who never con- 
templated a battle but as a prelude to 
victory. 

The battle commenced on the even- 
ing of the 27th, and the principal at- 
tack of the French was directed 
against a hill, which had been unac- 
countably left unoccupied, and which 
constituted the key to the British po- 
sition. It was in their exploits respec- 
tively to secure the possession of this 
important point that the contending 
armies were chiefly distinguished. The 
gallant Hill was, on this occasion, 
amongst the bravest of the brave; and 
our efforts were crowned with success. 
When night had set in, the disputed 
eminence was in our possession. But 
midnight did not bring repose. Again 
the French general, eager to secure so 

tan advantage, brought his wearied 
ms to the conflict. Again they 
were met by their resolute antagonists, 
and hand te hand, and man to man, 
the bloody contest was renewed, until 


the enemy were driven to the bottom 
of the hill, and all hope of recovering 
it was felt to be vain. 

Next day the battle was renewed, 
contrary to the advice of Jourdan, 
who recommended that the French 
should fall back, and await the opera- 
tions of Soult and Ney, who were 
daily expected in the rear of the allies : 
prudent advice, and which, if it had 
been followed, would at all events have 
averted the calamity which impended 
over the French, and might, by possi- 
bility, have compromised the British. 
But in the confidence of numbers, and 
in the ardour of anticipated victory, it 
was disregarded. 

From five in the morning until nine, 
the fighting lasted without intermission, 
when both parties, as if by mutual con- 
sent, ceased for a time, and availed 
themselves of an interval for repose. 
While they thus rested from their 
arms, stragglers from either army were 
seen betaking themselves to the little 
rivulet which divided their positions, 
to cool their burning thirst, and, hav- 
ing mutually partaken of its limpid 
waters, to stretch their blackened and 
blood-stained hands across, and inter- 
change the grim civilities of war, 
in token of the respect which they 
mutually entertained for each other's 
valour, 

While matters stood thus, Wellesley 
was seated on the summit of the hardly- 
contested hill, earnestly watching the 
ranks of the enemy. He soon per- 
ceived that the attack was about to be 
renewed with redoubled force along 
the whole line. At this moment 
Colonel Donkin rode up to him, bear- 
ing a message from the Duke D’ Albu- 
querque, “that Cuesta was betray- 
ing him.” This startling intelligence 
did not for a moment disturb the com- 
posure with which he continued his 
survey, and he quietly desired Donkin 
to return to his brigade.” Short 
was the interval which elapsed when, 
under the cover of eighty pieces of 
artillery, which kept up an incessant 
discharge, fifty thousand Frenchmen 
advanced impetuously to the conflict ; 
but we must refer to the work before 
us for the further details of this well- 
fought day. 


“ The assault of the fourth corps on 
the British centre was as furious and’ 
disastrous as that of Ruffins, Sebas~ 
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tiani’s attack was boldly made, and the 
French came on with an assured courage 
that seemed resolved to sweep away 
every obstacle that opposed it. Covereh 
by a cloud of light troops, the columns 
passed the broken ground with imposing 
determination, only to encounter oppo- 
nents still more determined than them- 
selves. ‘'The English regiments, putting 
the French skirmishers aside, met the 
advancing columns with loud shouts, 
and, breaking in on their front, and 
lapping their flanks with fire, gave them 
no respite, and pushed them back with 
a terrible carnage. Ten guns were 
taken; but, as General Campbell pru- 
dently forbore pursuit, the French ral- 
lied on their supports, and made a show 
of attacking again. Vain attempt ! 
The British artillery and musketry 
played furiously upon their masses, and 
a Spanish regiment of cavalry charging 
on their flank at the same time, the 
whole retired in disorder, and the victory 
was secured in that quarter. 

** As victory is ever damped by indi- 
vidual suffering, an event well caleulated 
to increase the horrors of a battle-field 
eceurred, that cannot be recollected 
without the liveliest sorrow for those 
who suffered, 

‘* From the heat of the weather, the 
fallen leaves were parched like tinder, 
and the grass was rank and dry. Near 
the end of the engagement, both were 
ignited by the blaze of some cartridge- 
papers, and the whole surface of the 

ound was presently covered with a 
sheet of fire. Those of the disabled who 
Jay on the outskirts of the field managed 
to crawl away, or were carried off by 
their more fortunate companions who 
had escaped unhurt; but, unhappily, 
many £ ant sufferers, with ‘medieable 
wounds,’ perished in the flames before it 
was possible to extricate them. 

“ The most daring and the most dis- 
astrous effort of the day remains to be 
narrated. The French, still intent 
upon seizing the left of the position, 
moved up the valley in force; and Anson's 
light brigade of cavalry was ordered to 
charge the columns as they came for- 
ward, The ground was treacherous— 
flat, apparently to the eye, while a dan- 

rous and narrow ravine secured the 

rench infantry completely. The word 
was given; the brigade advanced at a 
steady canter; a plain was, as the 
believed, before them, and in full blood, 
what should check their career? Colonel 
Elley, who was some lengths in advance 
of the 23d, was the first who discovered 
the obstacle in their road, and vainly en- 
deavoured to check the charge, and ap- 
prize his companions of the dangerous 


d they had to pass; ‘ but, advanc- 
og with ouch velockty, the line was on 
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the verge of the stream before his signs 
could be either understood or attended 
to, Under any circumstances this must 
have been a serious occurrence in a ca 
valry charge; but when it is considered 
that four or five hundred dragoons were 
assailing two divisions of infantry, un- 
broken, and fully prepared for the onset, 
to have —— at all, was highly 
honourable to the regiment.’ 

“** At this moment the enemy, formed 
in squares, opened his tremendous 
fire. A change immediately took place, 
Horses rolled on the earth ; others were 
seen flying back, dragging their un- 
horsed riders with them. The German 
hussars pulled up; but although the 
line of the 23d was broken, still that 
regiment galloped forward. The con+ 
fusion was increased ; but no hesitation 
took place in the individuals of this gal- 
lant corps. The survivors rushed on 
with, if possible, accelerated pace, 
passing between the flank of the square, 
now one general blaze of fire, and the 
building on its left.’ 

“It was strange that, under such 
circumstances, men should think of any 
thing but securing a retreat. The 
Germans, on arriving at the brink of 
the ravine, had reined sharply up; 
and though they suffered heavily from 
the French musketry, galloped out of 
fire, and re-formed behind Bassecourt’s 
Spanish division, which was in observa- 
tion in the rear. Struggling through 
the water-course, the survivors of the 
23d, as they gained the bank in two's 
and three’s formed, and passing the 
French infantry at speed, ‘fell with 
inexpressible fury on a brigade of chas~ 
seurs in the rear.’ A momentary suc 
cess attended this reckless display of 
valour ; but a body of Polish lancers and 
Westphalian light-horse came up, and to 
resist such odds were hopeless, 

“* The situation of the 23d was now 
very critical. To return directly from 
whence the regiment had advanced, 
was impracticable. By doing so, the 
surviving soldiers must have again sus- 
tained a close and deadly fire from the 
French squares ; and although the chas, 
seurs had given way, another line of ca« 
valry was in their front. To their 
right was the whole French army; to 
their left, and in rear of the enemy's in- 
fantry, was the only possible line of 
escape. This was adopted. In small 
parties, or singly, they regained the 
valley, re-forming in rear of General 
Fane's brigade, the advance of which 
had been countermanded after the unsuc» 
cessful result of the first charge wag 
ascertained.’ 

* A furious attack made upon Sher- 
brooke’s division, was among the most 
gallant efforts of the day. Under @ 
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storm of artillery, the French columns 
fairly came forward, as if they intended 
to leave the issue to ‘cold iron;’ but 
they. never crossed a bayonet, were 
charged in turn, and repelled with serious 
loss. 

**« Who has ever seen an unbroken 
line preserved in following up a suc- 
cessful bayonet charge?’ The Guards, 
carried forward by victorious excitement, 
advanced too far, and found themselves 
assailed by the French reserve, and 
mowed down by an overwhelming fire. 
They fell back; but as whole sections 
were swept away, their ranks became 
disordered, and nothing but their stub- 
born gallantry prevented a total déroute. 
Their situation was most critical—had 
the French cavalry charged home, no- 
thing could have saved them. Lord 
Wellington saw the danger, and speedily 
despatched support. A brigade of horse 
was ordered up, and our regiment moved 
from the heights we occupied to assist 
our hard-pressed comrades, We came 
on at double-quick, and formed in the 
rear by companies, and through the 
intervals in our line the broken ranks of 
the Guards retreated. A close and well- 
directed volley from us arrested the pro- 
gress of the victorious French, while, with 
amazing celerity and coolness, theGuards 
rallied and re-formed, and in a few mi- 
nutesadvanced in turn to support us. As 
they came on, the men gave a loud 
huzza, An Irish regiment to the right 
answered it with a thrilling cheer. It 
was taken up from regiment to regiment, 
and passed along the English line ; and 
that wild shout told the advancing ene- 
my that British valour was indomitable. 
The leading files of the French halted— 
turned—fell back—and never made an- 
other effort.” 


All these important movements were 
made, and this glorious battle was 
fought, under circumstances of diffi- 
culty and embarrassment, which few 
men besides Sir Arthur Wellesley 
could have surmounted. * He had to 


contend against a mutinous and dis- 
orderly spirit in his own troops, and 
had already lost the services of two of 
his generals, owing partly to some 
foolish punctillio, arising out of the 
rank obtained by British officers in the 
Portuguese service, and partly to the 
distress and inconvenience occasioned 
by the long arrears of pay which were 
due to his men. He had to struggle 
with the mulish incapacity of his Spa- 
nish colleague, whose unmanageable 
é0-operation was of more disservice to 


bim than‘he could have been if he 
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had passed over to the enemy. He 
had, as he advanced into the Spanish 
territory, and removed from his own 
resources, to experience a daily in- 
creasing want of the commonest ne- 
cessaries for the subsistence of an 
army, and to witness a degree of in- 
difference to the wants of the British 
on the part of those whose country 
they came to defend, which must in- 
evitably beget a spirit very adverse to 
the object upon which his heart was 
set, and abate that noble zeal with 
which it was his desire to see his sol- 
diers filled, in the cause of Spanish 
independence. Such were the circum- 
stances under which he found himself 
far advanced on the road to Madrid, 
and in the presence of an ably-com- 
manded and fully-appointed division of 
the French force, by which he was 
more than twice outnumbered. Dur- 
ing the battle he had the mortification 
of seeing the Spaniards take fright 
and run away ; thus, not only causing 
serious discouragement to his own 
men, but spreading an alarm far and 
wide that the allied army were de- 
feated. Still not the less did he hold 
heroically on, watching every turn of 
the fight, and giving a prompt atten- 
tion to every point in the field where 
the success of his troops seemed to be 
endangered, until he saw the enemy 
completely routed, and could felicitate 
his noble comrades upon the triumph of 
that well-fought day. 

But short was the repose of the lau- 
relled conqueror upon the field which he 
had so bravely won. News came quick 
and fast that Soult and Ney were in 
rapid march upon his flank and rear, 
and not a single moment was to be 
lost if his retreat upon Portugal was 
not to be intercepted. Immediatel 
his determination was taken. He ad- 
vanced with the British to meet Soult, 
and give him battle, leaving his 
wounded under the protection of 
Cuesta, at Talavera. But he had 
the mortification to find that even this 
was an office, with the performance of 
which the Spanish general was not to 
be entrusted. From some alarming in- 
telligence which the latter had received, 
the wounded were abandoned; and 
not only was the attention of the 
British general obliged to be directed 
to the best means of securing their 
removal, for which Cuesta distinct] 
refused to furnish the requisite facili- 
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ties, but he was encumbered by the 
very inconvenient addition which the 
Spaniards made to his own troops, in a 
country where his supplies were very 
limited. What, in such a case, was he 
to do? Remain with his crippled 
army and fight a general action with 
Soult, with the certainty of having 
Victor on his back before it could 
be well concluded? Such was Ge- 
neral Cuesta’s advice. But there 
was no object why Wellesley should 
endanger his men, when there was 
almost a certainty that any advantages 
which he might gain in an action would 
be no recompense for the loss which he 
must incur, and could not be retained 
more than a fewdays. He, therefore, 
wisely judged that this was one of those 
cases in which discretion is the bet- 
ter part of valour; and, despite the 
remonstrances of his absurdly importu- 
nate colleague, persisted in his deter- 
mination to draw off his wearied and 
almost famished troops to a place of 
safety. In one sense, indeed, a place 
of safety it did not prove, as we lost 
more men in three months by disease, 
arising from the unhealthy position 
which they occupied, than fell at the 
battle of Talavera. 

It is our opinion that the merits of 
the British general were even more 
conspicuous in bringing his army un- 
seathed through the difficulties and 
the dangers to which they became ex- 
posed, from the negligence, the igno- 
rance, and the incapacity of the Spanish 
commanders, than in the brilliant ac- 
tion by which his great abilities were 
so gloriously signalized in the eyes of 
the world. He had taken every pru- 
dent precaution, and made every prac- 
ticable arrangement, by which the 
operations of the French armies in 
the north of the Peninsula might be 

revented from interfering with the 
important business which he had im- 
mediately in hand. But Venegas, by 
whom the passes should have been 
occupied through which Soult must 
of necessity have marched, and by the 
—— of which his progress might 
stayed, precipitately abandoned his 
position, and thus exposed him to be 
taken in flank and rear by an over- 
whelming force, at a moment when his 
army was ae by the recent heavy 
losses, and when the discontent of the 
troops at the treatment which they were 
experiencing from their allies, and the 
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actual weakness of the men from 
want of a sufficiency of food, must ren- 
der the result of any contest with an 
intact and well-fed French army, under 
such a general as Soult, extremely 
doubtful. Of Spanish prowess he had 
now learned to entertain a juster esti- 
mate than he had formed at the com- 
mencement of the war. He saw that 
the national enthusiasm by which they 
were actuated, when joined with the 
utter incapacity of their generals, and 
the indiscipline of their half-armed 
bands, miscalled an army, would only 
render them a more certain prey to 
such an enemy as they had to deal with; 
and that whatever was to be accom- 
plished for the deliverance of. the 
Peninsula, must be accomplished by the 
British force alone. He knew. that 
such was also the opinion of the French 
leaders, and that against him, in the 
first instance, their whole force would 
be directed. Could he only be driven 
out of the country, the insurgents in 
the Spanish provinces might be easily 
disposed of, and the heel of the impe- 
rial potentate, who had just, for. the 
third time, smitten down the might of 
the Continentat the battle of Wagram, 
would be felt in its pressure upon the 
energies of the Peninsula, untilall active 
resistance was subdued, and Spain had 
sunk powerless under the iron yoke 
which had been prepared for it. It is 
not possible to bestow a thought upon 
the conduct of the Spanish govern- 
ment, and the composition and the 
command of its armies, without seeing 
that, humanly speaking, if left to 
themselves, such a result was abso- 
lutely certain. In contemplating it 
as near at hand, Buonaparte’s sagacity 
was notin fault. He knew the oppo- 
sition with which he should have to 
contend, and he calculated the power 
by which he could meet it; nor was 
he unreasonable in supposing, that if 
he had to deal with the i 
alone, that power could not be long re- 
sisted. His terrible threat woul 
soon be realized, and Spain would 
have become a La Vendee. What he 
did not know, and what General Wel- 
lesley alone could ae ot him, 
was, the degree in which his designs 
upon tabs might be traversed and 
obstructed by a well-commanded Bri- 
tish army. The island soldiers had 
been hitherto comparatively untried 
men. He saw them in ae a 
x 
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Very accomplished commander, and he 
only saw them to see them fly before 
him. They had found a refuge in 
their ships, else he would have over- 
taken them with complete destruction. 
What different fate had the present 
British army to expect, under one 
whom he contemptuously denominated 
the seapoy captain ;—especially as the 
events in Germany had now left him 
at liberty to direct against them the 
whole military force of the empire? 
What different fate could await them, 
when he, in person, appeared, at the 
head of his invincibles, as an assailant ? 
We conclude, therefore, putting the 
policy of his measure out of the ques- 
tion, that Buonaparte was not charge- 
able with any serious military over. 
sight, when he calculated upon the 
speedy subjugation of Spain. Nor 
woud General Wellesley have lost 
any military reputation, had he, upon 
experiencing the great difficulties with 
which he had to contend, resolved to 
retire at once from the contest. It 
would only be giving the weight of his 
authority to the opinion of Sir John 
Moore, that, in the present state of 
things, the cause of Spain was hope- 
less. That he did not do so, under 
the multiplied provocations which he 
was daily experiencing, argues a mag. 
nanimous ‘constancy and forbearance 
for which he cannot be honoured with 
too much praise. We have traced his 
course minutely, in that best of all 
maps of his conduct and character, 
his own immortal despatches, and we 
are unable to discover a word or act 
which bears any mark of temper, or 
s to be the result of any 

, but that intrepid good sense, 
that ever wakeful vigilance, and 
that uncompromising honesty and 
singleness of purpose, by which he 
was distinguished. And if we ask 
ourselves what was it that now saved 
him and his army from total ruin, 
begirt, as he was, with powerful ene- 
mies, and encumbered by worthless 
allies—the answer must be, his own 
great military reputation. ‘That it was 
which caused both Soult and Victor 
to keep at a cautious distance, and 
enabled him to effect the arrangements 


by which the famishing troops were 
retired to a place of security, after 
having oceupied an advanced position 
in Spain up to the very last hour it 
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could be safely maintained. ‘ The 
English,” says Soult, “have covered 
themselves with glory; but,” he ad- 
ded, “had they remained two days 
longer in the country, they were all 
our prisoners !” 

We have the very best authority 
for believing, that Buonaparte never 
ceased to regret, that the five or six 
corps, which were now concentred in 
the valley of the Tagus, did not make 
a combined movement against the 
English as they fell back into Portu- 
gal, and assail them by such a storm 
of hostility as, in their weakened state, 
could scarcely be withstood. Had 
such a course been taken, General 
Wellesley’s resources would, undoubt- 
edly, have been put to the severest test ; 
and it would be hazardous to affirm 
what might have been the result ; but 
happily by the disunion which prevailed 
amongst the French generals, it was 
prevented. 

We should be glad if we could se- 
lect from Mr. Maxwell's pages, some 
continuous description of his own, of 
the actions of which he treats; a ser- 
vice which he could well perform ; but 
we suppose from a modest distrust of 
his own powers, he has adopted the 
much more difficult process—the de- 
scriptions of other writers; and we, 
therefore, have a piece of patchwork 
presented to us; in which, no doubt, 
the most striking features of the va- 
rious combats are very graphically 
displayed ; but which is, on the whole, 
far less satisfactory than even a less 
brilliant enumeration of events, marked 
by the presiding intelligence of an in- 
dividual mind. We are sorry, there- 
fore, that our author has, on so many 
oceasions, employed his scissors where 
he should have used his pen. His 
powers are, with one exception, fully 
equal to those of the writers upon 
whose descriptions he depends ; and 
if, in this one instance, he had relied 
more entirely upon himself, banishing 
his modesty, (we fear his besetting-sin,) 
and cudgeling his brains, the letter- 
press of his performance would be 
more upon a level with the very beau- 
tiful typography and illustrations in 
which it has been ushered into the 
world, 

Farewell, for the present, friend 
Maxwell; we hope soon to meet with 
thee again. 
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AFFGHANISTAN—-WITH A MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 


In the view we are about to present 
to our readers of the affairs of Aff- 
ghanistan, we shall not enter into mi- 
nute details of the events which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the late cala- 
mitous disasters at Cabool, but intend 
to restrict ourselves to a succinct 
exposé of the present state of British 
interests in that country and our In- 
dian possessions generally, together 
with an examination of the question, 
as to how those possessions, seriously 
endangered by Whig audacity and 
Whig mismanagement, can be again 
placed in a state of peace and security, 

It has lately become the fashion 
amongst English Radicals and Irish 
rebels, to indulge in exulting lamen- 
tations on the clearly approaching fall 
of the British empire, whose glory is, 
they allege, on the wane, and whose 
widely-extended possessions, on which 
the sun never sets, are about to be 
wrested from its tyrannical grasp, by 
forces every where at work, too ee 
to be checked by any effort of Englis 
statesmen, or any exertion of the Eng- 
lish people. 

One of the observations most com- 
monly used by such persons is, that the 
British, like the Roman empire during 
its latter periods, is ina state of deeline ; 
and as the one lost province after pro- 
vince, so must the other be speedily 
shorn of the extensive colonies, islands, 
and we had almost said continents, 
which acknowledge her sway in either 
hemisphere. Half a century ago, the 
French compared the power of Britain 
to that of Carthage, but as fate willed 
it otherwise, and the mistress of the 
sea did not fall, but has gone on adding 
kingdom to kingdom, and empire to 
empire, her disappointed enemies have 
been obliged to prophesy anew, and 
now threaten us with the fate of 
Rome; but we disavow the compari- 
son, for Britain’s prosperity differs 
in all essential points from the pros- 
perity of Rome, and the ties which 
bind it to its distant possessions, are 
very different from any that existed in 
ancient time, and cannot be severed by 
the means which led to the dismem- 
berment of the Roman empire. The 
Romans were essentially conquerors 
and plunderers. They were indeed 


tolerant as to religion; and as easily 
adopted the gods as the vices of the 
vanquished. If they, as they often 
did, improved roads, increased com- 
merce, provided for internal tranquil- 
lity, and the just administration of the 
laws in a provinee ; they did all this 
merely to render it more productive, 
in order that they might afterwards 
rob to greater advantage, In conse- 
quence of this system, wealth every 
where flowed towards Rome, and the 
whole world was impoverished to ene 
rich the “ city,” 

To what extent the pretors carried 
their exactions, and how difficult it 
was to expose their iniquity or bri 
them to justice, may be learned from 
the speeches of Cicero against Verres ; 
and yet Sicily was Rome’s nearest, 
fairest, and most valued province. 

The strongest proof of the grinding 
extortions practised by the Romans, 
is the faet mentioned by Cicero, that 
the people of the subject provinces 
had actually formed the design of 
titioning for a repeal of the existing 
law against extortion ; and “ there can 
be no doubt,” argues Cicero, “ that 
they would be greatly benefitted by the 
change; for in that ease, the gover- 
nors sent into the provinces would be 
content to plunder only to a sufficient 
extent, to accumulate immense for- 
tunes for themselves. At present they 
are obliged, in addition te this, to aes 
quire enough to serve as bribes to 
their future judges at home.” Thus 
Verres had been heard to boast, that 
he should be well satisfied to expend 
the proceeds of two years of spoliation 
in defeating the ends of justice, pre- 
vided he were to retain for himself the 
profits of the third. 

Pompey deposited in the treasury 
of Rome four millions sterling, and 
Cesar six millions, gained from ene- 
mies not more vanquished than im 
verished. Such was the connection 
between Rome and her provinees, 

England, on the other hand, not 
only wields the trident and the sword, 
but walks among the nations in a 
shape unknown to antiquity—the ma, 
jestic dispenser as well as the receiver 
of wealth. As England grows rieh, 
so do her provinees ; for however wide 
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spread the fame of some potentates, 


whose dominions are now merged in 
our Indian empire, their wealth con- 
sisted of barbaric gold and precious 
stones, inieeael by hoarding or 
acquired by pillage ; and in proportion 
as the state of the monarch was splen- 
did, his subjects were impoverished. 
When Nadir Shah, having defeated 
the Mogul army, advanced to Delhi, 
he levied enormous contributions on 
that devoted city ; the amount of his 
plunders, including the treasures and 
regalia of the imperial palace, has been 
variously estimated from thirty to 
seventy millions, sterling. Of this, 
the most remarkable object was the 
Seer Seen of the emperor of 
elhi, ornamented with precious 
stones of every description, among 
which the most splendid was the fa- 
mous diamond called the koh-i-noor, 
or mountain of light. This gem is of 
the purest water, exquisitely cut, as 
as half a hen-egg, being an inch 
and a half long ae an inch broad, 
and was worn between two diamonds, 
each the size of a pigeon’s egg, as an 
armlet, by the late Runjeet Singe. 
The state of India, under our rule, 
is different. The palaces of Delhi 


may have fallen into decay, but the 


humble dwellings of the farmers dis- 
play increased comforts. England 

become richer by conquering In- 
dia, and India richer by being con- 
quered. 

It is because she is at once a com- 
mercial, a manufacturing, and a war- 
like nation, that England has been 
enabled, not merely to acquire king- 
doms, but to retain them; and for 
this reason, what Alexander, Tamer- 
lane (Timour), and Nadir Shah, failed 
to accomplish, has been achieved by 
the arms of a company of merchants ; 
and it is because they are merchants, 
that they have not merely founded, but 
consolidated and established our great 
Indian empire. 

In this instance an enlightened per- 
ception of self-interest has with just 
discrimination pointed out, that we can 
only derive permanent revenues from 
a country when its natural resources 
are cultivated and improved, and our 
intercourse with it maintained by a li- 
beral and well-adjusted interchange of 

roductions. On this principle has 

ngland acted towards Tndia, whose 
natural productions and indigenous 
arts and manufactures have been en- 
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couraged; and thus has native in- 
dustry reaped its reward, while the 
population of India acquires materials 
for purchasing English goods and ma- 
nufactures. 

The day has long since past for 
arguing in the abstract the question— 
whether we had any natural right to 
deprive the Indian sovereigns of their 
thrones and the Indian people of their 
sovereigns. However, true it is, that 
invaders can scarcely ever plead any 
just cause for their aggressions, yet 
there is no doubt, that in the case be- 
fore us, much can be advanced in ex- 
tenuation ; for the people of Hindos- 
tan, never having enjoyed any true 
liberty, have but changed many and 
barbarous tyrants for one mistress, 
scarcely less despotic, it is true, but 
infinitely milder. Let any one read 
the history of Hindostan, during the 
century which preceded the arrival of 
the English, and he will find his head 
confused and his heart sickened, by 
the endless and bloody contests which 
took place between rival rajahs, 
and successive conquerors. Whereas 
the whole Peninsula is now in a 
state of profound peace, and since 
the extirpation of the Thugs, the un- 
armed traveller may pursue his jour- 
ney in safety from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay, or from Delhi to Seringapatam, 
while the farmer every where culti- 
vates his lands in security, the manu- 
facturer plies his trades, religious pre- 
judices and worship every where find 
toleration, and justice is administered 
with decision, but not severity. 

The Hindoos are not a race so dull 
or unobservant as to be incapable of 
comparing the present with the past ; 
and it is to their thorough conviction 
that the former is far preferable to the 
latter, that their willing obedience to 
the Company’s government must be 
attributed. True it is, that the do- 
minion of the English is much facili- 
tated by the division of the people into 
castes, which prevents their being united 
for the purpose of any great national 
object, and that the Budhists can 
scarcely be brought to form a coalition 
with Mahommedans, while the deistical 
Seikh regards both with hatred or 
contempt ;—true it is, that old blood- 
feuds and antipathies, the growth 
of ages of distraction, still sever the 
Hindoo of one province from his 
brother of another ; but yet, all these 
causes, powerful as they are, would 
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not suffice to attach India to England, 
did not the inhabitants feel that at- 
tachment the best guarantee for inter- 
nal tranquillity—the best security for 
property, justice, and religion. 

The white inhabitants of the slave- 
holding states of America, boast that 
their slaves are happy; but we may 
well doubt the reality of this vaunted 
happiness, when we find that they dare 
not trust them with either arms or 
with knowledge. It is not so in India, 
where 250,000 sepoys are disciplined 
and armed, and where the English 
have used every effort to educate the 
people, and disseminate the blessings 
of literature and knowledge. It would 
be a mere delusion to suppose that the 
sepoys obey the Company, either be- 
cause they are officered by Englishmen, 
or overawed by the presence of Eng- 
lish regiments ; for did any true rea- 
son for dissatisfaction exist amongst the 
sepoys, neither the presence of 28,000 
English soldiers, who, occupying a 
few of the strong-holds and principal 
towns of that vast peninsula, are 
scarcely to be detected amidst the 
masses of the native population, nor 
afear of the comparatively few Eng- 
lish officers in command of native regi- 
ments, could intimidate or control 
men so intelligent and so brave as the 
native troops. In strong contrast 
with the fact that the English main- 
tain their supremacy in the vast, po- 
pulous, and wealthy peninsula of Hin- 
dostan, by means of an army of 28,000 
men, we may bring forward the 73,000 
soldiers voted last month by the French 
Chamber of Deputies to occupy the 
insignificant province, Algieria: these 
73,000 French soldiers maintain a con- 
stant and doubtful struggle with the 
inhabitants ; but the French, like the 
Romans, impoverish every land they 
visit. Still, if they maintain an army 
of 73,000 men to occupy so paltry a 
possession, their example should not be 
to us altogether unprofitable, and 
should teach us the prudence of 
having at least the same number 
in our immense eastern dominions. 
Indeed, it may be asserted, that 
since the establishment of the na- 
tive Indian army, the sepoys have 
never but once been betrayed into 
acts of open insubordination, unless 


provoked by injudicious, if not unjust 
attempts to reduce their allowance, 
and what is termed their “‘field-battee.” 
Acts of insubordination, derived from 
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this source, have been of late but too 
frequent, but in justice to the sepoys 
it must be confessed that they have 
had constantly right on their side, and 
the Whig government and the Whi 
employés have used equal ability cm 
energy in disturbing India, as well as 
Ireland ; for the spread of disaffection 
among native corps has of late evinced 
that a master-destroying power was at 
work in India as well as in Great Bri- 
tain, and had the government of the 
country been left for another year in 
the incompetent and guilty hands of 
the Whigs, ruin would have overtaken 
all our institutions, and our Indian 
army would have been converted into 
a terrible engine of anarchy. Even 
now much decision will be required to 
repress the spirit of discontent while 
its cause is removed, for by the last 
account no less than seven corps of our 
army at Madras had refused to re- 
ceive pay, and, following the example 
set by the 52d regiment, had exhibited 
open symptoms of discontent, though 
not yet of mutiny. The cause of this 
discontent, was the attempt on the 
part of government to reduce the 
“ field-battee,” which corps of the 
coast army have ever drawn, when 
sent north of the river Kistna. 


“Cavalry, as well as the 7th, 32d, 
and 48th regiments of infantry, are said 
to have thus mutinied in the Hyderabad 
force ; while the 2d and 4lst regiments 
of infantry, prepared for China, made 
similar demonstrations against an equally 
penny-wise and pound foolish attempt 
to save some few rupees in the pensions 
heretofore most wisely granted to the 
families of those native troops who fell in 
foreign service. These and many other 
misfortunes now assailing British Indian 
power, are to be traced to one and the 
same source--the appointment of in- 
competent governors and commanders- 
in-chief to the several presidencies; 
and as these appointments are made by 
the home government, to the home go- 
vernment alone must we look for cor- 
rection of the evil.” 


We trust that Lord Ellenborough 
will immediately look to this vital 
point: it is a matter of paramount and 
cogent importance. Compared with 
it, the affairs of Affghanistan are but 
as dust in the balance: to lose ten 
regiments in the field, is a calamity 
to be deplored, but it may be repaired : 
‘to lose the affections of our native 
troops, by pursuing the Whig system 
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of parsimony and injustice, would in 
India speedily lead to utter annihila- 
tion of English power and the English 
name. And yet that power was so 
firmly established, and that name so 
respected, as easily to have bid defiance 
to all other enemies; but the Whigs 
rn are irresistibly destructive ; 
even our Indian empire could not 
have stood their bad administration 
for six months longer. Time there 
was, when the loss of that empire 
would not have excited feelings of sur- 
ena The communication between 
and England was formerly so 
unfrequent and so tedious, a voyage 
between Bombay and London fre- 
quently occupied six months. Now, 
it may be accomplished in thirty-six 


“Tt is interesting to compare this rate 
of transmitting letters, viz., thirty-six 
days, from Bombay to London, with 
the speed of couriers in the time of the 
Romans, and happily Cicero in his 
letters has twice mentioned his re- 
esiving at Rome, letters from Cesar, 
then in England—“ Cesar forwarded 
@ despatch to me from Britain, on the 
first of September, which I received on 
the 28th of the same month;” and 
again—“ I received on the 24th Octo- 
ber, letters from Cesar, and my bro- 
ther Quintus, dated 26th September.” 
So that Cesar’s despatches took twenty- 
ye days from Britain to Rome. in 
point of fact, we can now communi- 
cate with our Indian empire, as speedily 
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as, a short timé ago; we Could with 
our American colonies, and we havé 
no doubt, that an arrangement might 
be easily entered into with the pacha 
of Egypt, at once legeviem to him and 
economical to us, by which our troops 
and munitions of war could be con- 
veyed by the Isthmus of Suez, in about 
forty-five days, from England to the 
Indus. Were such a speedy commu- 
nication established, the security of 
our Indian empire would be vastly in- 
creased, and our tenure of power 
only end when we ceased to exer- 
cise it with leniency and justice to the 
natives, 

We dwell particularly upon this, 
for, in our humble opinion, the im- 
portance of India to England catinot 
be overrated; and the blood shed by 
the victims of Cabool, will not have 
flowed in vain if it attracts the at- 
tention of the nation to our Indian 
affairs, and stimulates Britons as one 
man, not to acts of revenge against 
the Affghans, but to acts of justice 
towards their fellow-countrymen ; for 
so the Hindoos now deserve to be called. 
Let us, for a moment, survey the fol- 
lowing tabular statement of the extent 
and population of our Indian empire, 
with those of our allies and tributaries, 
as well as several of the independent 
states on our frontier; and our readers 
will be gnabled, at a glance, to per- 
ceive thé vast importance of the in- 
terests involved in the safety of our 
eastern possessions. 


BRITISH TERRITORY. 


ee 28 ene 


Bombe , ditto ‘ ‘ 3 ; ‘ ‘ 
erritories in the Deecan, &c., acquired since 1815, and — 
y Presidency . ° 


mostly attached to the Bomba 
Total British territories 


. . ‘ 
BRITION ALLIES AND TRIBUTARIES. 


PenePeerE 


FP? 


jonging to the Afghan Empire * 


British 
square miles 
328,000 
+ 154,000 
11,000 


60,000 


Population 


len a we ee 
+ Japoor, Oudipoor, Bilkmair, 

poot chiefs . . 

ar ‘ ° ° . . ° 
Seicks, Ghonds, Bheels, Coolies, and Catties 
Total British and their Allies 
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To these must be added the large 
provinces forming the eastern coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, containing many 
excellent harbours and sea-coast towns, 
and commanding the embouchures of 
the great rivers, Irrawadi and Sall- 
wan. These provinces ceded at the 
termination of the Burmese war, con- 
tain a numerous, industrious, and im- 
proving population. Mr. Malcolm, 
a very intelligent American, in his 
travels in the Burman Empire, bears 
the following testimony to the great 
improvement which has ensued since 
they came under the dominion of Eng- 
land ; and on such a point the testi- 
mony of an American may be con- 
sidered unexceptionable. 


‘English influence in a variety of 
ways improves the temporal condition 
of these provinces. It has abolished 
those border wars, which kept this 
people and their neighbours continuall 
wretched. None but those familiar wit 
the country can describe the evils pro- 
duced by a Burman war, The troops are 
drawn from the remotest provinces, and 
as they march, labourers, stores, money, 
boats, and cattle, are taken without com- 
pensation. They have no tents, no pay, 
no regular rations, and suffer every sort 
of hardship. Every where as they go, the 
people fly into the jungle, and such pro- 
perty as cannot te carried away is 
plundered without restraint. Poverty 
and distress are thus spread over the 
whole kingdom, even by a petty border 
conflict. Of course, at the seat of war, 
every evil is magnified a hundred fold. 
The mode of raising troops is the worst 
possible. Each chief is required to fur- 
nish so many, and is sure to get rich by 
the operation. He calls first upon those 
who have money, and suffers them to 
buy themselves off, taking finally only 
those who have no money. So, if he 
want boats, the richer boatmen pay a 
bribe, and get off, and the poorer must 
go. So with carts, and in fact, every 
thing. The suppression of war cuts off 
a large portion of the chances for these 
extortions. 

‘* In the Tennasserim provinces vari- 
ous improvements are perceptible. Coin 
is getting introduced instead of masses 
of lead and silver; manufactures are 
improving ; implements of improved con- 
struction are used; justice is better 
administered; life is secure ; Property 
is sacred ; religion is free; taxes, thoug 
heavy are more equitably imposed; and 
courts of justice are pure, generally, 
Formerly, men were deterred from 


gathering round them comforts superior 
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to their neighbours, or building better 
houses, for fear of exactions. Now, 
being secure in their earnings, the newly- 
built houses are much improved in size, 
materials, and workmanship, There are 
none of those traps and trammels which 
embarrass courts in England and Ame- 
rica. The presiding officer in each 
province, Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui, 
sits as magistrate on certain days every 
week; and before him every citizen, 
male or female, without the intervention 
of lawyers, may plead his cause and have 
immediate redress, Every where ii 
British Burmah, the people praise Eng- 
lish justice ; but they are not yet recon» 
ciled to regular taxation. Though the 
Burman government, or its oppressive 
agents, took from them more than they 
pay now, yet it was occasional, consisted 
chiefly in labour, and they were not 
under the necessity of saving any thing 
— a certain day—a matter to 
which they have been altogether unacs 
customed,” 


The acquisition of these provinces 
has greatly increased the facility of 
introducing our manufactures into the 
Burman Empire, and the neighbour- 
ing countries. The enormous impor. 
tance of the East Indies to England, 
considered as a manufacturing nation, 
may be learned from the amount of 
merchandise imported into Hindostan 
from the United Kingdom in the years 
1833 and 1834,— 


VALUE OF MERCHANDIZE IMPORTED 
FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Rupees, 
14,138,567 

1,900,345 

9,041,390 
25,080,302 


£2,508,030 


Into Bengal .............0000 
— Madras..........:.sc.e0ee 
— Bombay..........0.s000 


The gross revenues of the three pre- 
sidencies amount to about £21,000,000 
—twenty-one millions sterling ! 


Captain Hall in his ‘“ Fragments” 
remarks, ‘that people who have not 
attended to Indian subjects can form no 
conception of the boundless trouble 
which has been taken by the East India 
Company to investigate the revenue 
system, or of the talents and unwearied 
patience displayed ty their servants in 
these researches. If it were possible to 


draw up a brief abstract of the —_ 


rtsof 
Munro, Elphinstone, Malcolm, Chaplin, 
Fullarton, Mackensie, and many other 
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able men oh this curious topic, the re- 
sult would hot fail to teach moderation 
to those who censure at random what- 
ever is done ih the East ; where, in fact, 
the chief object of the Company has 
been to meet the views and tastes, and 
to study the old usages and prejudices 
of the natives as far as possible, consis- 
tent with good government.” 


To these possessions must be added 
the important free port of Singapore, 
which forms a station midway between 
India and China, where our merchant 
vessels and ships of war can be re- 
fitted and repaired, and naval and 
military stores procured in abundance. 
Such is the oriental empire, and such 
those eastern possessions which have 
been endangered by a union of imbe- 
cility and temerity, of mis-directed ex- 
ertion and ill-timed vacillation—quali- 
ties which could not have been com- 
bined in any but a Whig government. 
The Whigs found our great Indian 
empire gradually expanding itself (and 
during its expansion becoming con- 
solidated) towards the boundaries 
which nature had set against the fur- 
ther encroachments of our power : for 
nothing can be clearer than that the 
Indus should have formed our north- 
western limit, beyond which, except 
as traders and as merchants, we should 
never have passed. In Scinde the 
English might legitimately have ex- 
ercised an influence sufficient to have 
opened the navigation of the Indus, so 
far as that navigation is possible, and 
the Ameers who rule that country 
could have been easily induced, by a 
small annual subsidy, to protect our 
merchants and allow the passage of 
our vessels. When the late lamented 
Sir Alexander Burnes first surveyed 
the mouths of the Indus, he declared 
that this mighty stream, at its differ- 
ent embouchures, was for a great part 
of the year inapproachable, and during 
the whole year unnavigable. The in- 
troduction of iron steamers has, how- 
ever, overcome difficulties which, in 
the time of Burnes, would have been 
thought insurmovntable, and vessels of 
this description, drawing but twenty- 
two inches of water, now ascend the 
Indus up as far as Bukur; and had 
the Indian government never advanced 
their troops beyond the Sutledge, there 
is no —_ _— our merchant steam- 
ers wo now navigating in peace 
the five great tributaries of the Indus, 
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which, each as large as the Danube, 
traverse the Punjaab; and our manu- 
factures would have found a ready 
exit into Scinde, Belloochistan, and 
Affghanistan, on the one hand; and 
over the mountain passes of the Hin- 
doo-cush and Himalayan mountains 
into Turkistan, Bockhara, and Thibet. 
In these great regions of Central 
Asia is found the conflux of two 
streams of commerce—one flowing 
southward from Russia, another north- 
ward from Hindoostan; and it is a 
curious fact, that English manufac- 
tures brought from India into Central 
Asia, are often driven out of the mar- 
ket by English manufactures intro- 
duced by Russian merchants. The 
only excuse or palliation offered for 
the interference of Lord Auckland in 
the affairs of Affghanistan, was found- 
ed on the very questionable supposition 
that Russia entertained the design of 
forming an association with Affghan 
chiefs, in order to facilitate the future 
advance of its armies towards Hin- 
doostan. We boldly assert, and did 
space permit us, we would gladly 
bring forward arguments to prove that 
the intrigues of Count Simonitch, the 
Russian envoy in Persia, were quite 
contrary to the instructions he had re- 
ceived from the Russian cabinet. 

A writer in The Times, taking 
the dates of official papers for the 
grounds of his reasoning, has in our 
opinion completely demonstrated how 
untenable is this defence set up by 
the Whigs for their occupation of 
Affghanistan. 

Concerning the prudence of our 
advancing to meet the Russians, even 
supposing they did intend to attack 
India, another writer makes the fol- 
lowing sensible observations :— 


‘** Two objects have been assigned as 
the principal motives of our defensive 
measures : one—that of anticipating the 
= of the invader, by encountering 

im on his approach, rather than on his 
arrival, on our frontier; the other—that 
of engaging the Powers on the line to 
join with us in our resistance. Of these 
two purposes, a little consideration will, 
I think, show that the first was preju- 
dicial ; and that the second was more 
likely to be defeated than promoted by 
the measures we adopted. 

Whether it be from the centre or the 
north of Europe that our invader is to 
issue, the length of the march before 
him, and the want of supplies upon his 
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line, will constitute his greatest diffi- 
culty. By advancing to meet him, we 
lighten his enterprise, by shortening his 
way. That effort, which would other- 
wise have lain wholly upon him, we take 
partially upon ourselves, The further 
we go beyond our own frontier, the 
nearer to his resources, and the more 
distant from our own, the collision be- 
tween us will take place. Our troops 
will have been exposed to just that fa- 
tigue and privation which will have been 
saved to his. The sooner our enemy 
encounters us, after he has begun his 
march, the better will be his state of 
preparation. Every day that he has 
to advance through a country, always 
doubtful, often jealous, and sometimes 
hostile, will reduce something of his 
physical and something of his moral 
strength; and of a conflict thus volun- 
tarily sought by us at a distance from 
our own frontier, what. under either al- 
ternative, must be the result? If we 
are successful, our enemy is so much the 
more within reach of those resources 
from which his defeat must be repaired. 
If we fail, what will be the character 
and what the issue of our retreat ? What 
reception are we to expect in those coun- 
tries through which we shall have to 
make our way as a flying rabble? And 
under what circumstances, more to be 
deprecated by us, can our pursuers enter 
our territory than as a victorious army, 
elated by success, and confident in the 
issue of their enterprise? I suggest no 
answer to these questions—they already 
answer themselves. 

“If these views are just, instead of 
advancing into a difficult country, amidst 
an unknown people, with allies who, far 
from helping us, were dependent upon 
us for their own support,—and this, be 
it remembered, in search of the phantom 
of an enemy,—if these views are just, 
would it not have been sufficient to oc- 
cupy our own frontier, to concentrate 
our troops ina position on the Sutledge, 
chosen, and if necessary strengthened, 
by ourselves, and there have awaited 
the course of events? We should thus 
have acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the new country and people in our front ; 
we should still have retained our ascen- 
dancy over our own subjects and allies 
in our rear; we should have been on the 
spot to receive the earliest intelligence 
of the approach of an European invader; 
and, instead of groping our way as we 
have done, calamitously in the dark, we 
should have watched in security the ex- 
haustion of the resources of our enemy, 
if he did come, and have or on deli. 


berately the real character and effect of 


every step we might ourselves have been 
induced to take. As it is, all the aa 
that has been spent by us in Persia, 4 
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the blood that has been shed in Affghan- 


istan, will be found to have had the 
effect of rather clearing than ‘impeding 
the access of an European rival. The 
Russians would now find succour where 
they would otherwise have encountered 
resistance. It has been for an advancing, 
and not for a retiring enemy, that the 
bridge has been constructed by us.” 


As the British public are very insuf- 
ficiently informed about the cost and 
difficulty of marching modern armies 
in the East, we give the following very 
important statements from the Bombay 
Times of 1st March, 1842 :— 


** The school in which we have gained 
knowledge of the affairs of Central Asia, 
is too expensive to be frequently resorted 
to: we must avail ourselves of the wis- 
dom experience has already taught us, 
and not seek further instruction at the 
hands of so cruel, so expensive a teacher. 
On one point we have now abundance of 
enlightenment—we know the cost of an 
Affghan war. In 1839, Sir Charles 
Forbes estimated the expense of the 
first campaign at seven millions ster- 
ling the baronet was two millions 
under the mark for the charges of the 
first year of the expedition. Before 
Lord Keane quitted Scinde, nine mil- 
lions had been expended: six millions 
more will not cover the cost incurred up 
to the present hour. 

‘*In 1838 there were three crores of 
surplus funds in the Calcutta treasury : 
before Lord Auckland quits the shores 
of India he will have added a fourth to 
the sum total of the India Company's 
debt. Our former army at no time ex- 
ceeded 15,500 men, with about 80,000 
camp followers. The Affghans were 
at this time half inclined in our favour ; 
they offered scarcely any opposition to 
our advance, and were not slow in sup- 
plying our commissariat for a due consi- 
deration. If the general voice shall now 
be listened to, we must enter on a cam- 
paign to which that of 1839 was poor 
indeed both in magnitude and duration 
—a campaign not of fourteen months, 
but of years, if we are to keep the coun- 
try, where an army not of 15,000 but of 
30,000 is demanded. That the expense 
of this will, as compared with its mag- 
nitude, be much greater than formerly, 
will be obvious when we consider that 
the people, then lukewarm or neutral, 
are now furiously opposed to us, and 
that we have taught them where lies 
their vantage-ground against us. The 
altered circumstances as to means of 
transport are still more disadvantageous 
tous. It must be recollected that one 
camel will carry provisions for thirty 
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days for a foot soldier, or for thirty sol- 
diers one day, including in such case 
both fighting men and attendants ; and 
that a cavalry force, reckoned under 
nine, requires seven times as much car- 
riage as infantry. The camp followers of 
the army of the Indus amounted to about 

,000, or nearly five times that of the 
fighting men. The 16th Lancers, which 
mustered seven hundred sabres, had 
nine thousand followers. The whole of 
these require, in such a country as 
Affghanistan, to be fed from the com- 
missariat, and to have their provisions 
carried along with the baggage of the 
army. In the Bolan pass, and in many 
other parts of the country, grass for the 
horses for several days consumption, 
and fuel for the troops must be carried, 
and grain for horses, bullocks, and ca- 
mels, must also be taken for the whole 
éxtent of the march or distance between 
magazines. The usual ration of grain 
to camels varies from four to six pounds 
per diem—their load from two hundred 
and eighty to three hundred pounds. 
86 that in a force equipped with one 
month’s provisions, camels equal to one 
half of the total number will be required 
to carry the grain for their own con- 
sumption alone ! 

“We have not only exhausted Scinde 
and Affghanistan, but the whole of Wes- 
tern India of camels. Thirty thousand 


=e in the service of our army be- 


wixt October, 1838, and December, 
1839. Of the twelve thousand provided 
this time last year for the army of Ge- 
neral Brooks, not one thousand are at 
this moment alive. At this time the 
tutmost economy was urged on the chiefs 
of the expedition ; that every care should 
be taken to preserve their carriage: 
seeing that, in the event of the present 
supply giving way, the Governor-Gene- 
eal knew not where more were to be 
found. Our own conviction is, that be- 
twixt November 1838 and November 
1841, not fewer than 50,000 camels have 
been expended, and that the cost of these 
could not have fallen greatly short of 
half a million parsing. When General 
Nott marched into the Teereen valley, 
he was obliged to employ 1200 jack-asses 
to carry a part of his baggage. The 
Brigade under Colonel McLaren was 
compelled to retreit from Tazee as 
‘eueh tress want of carriage as from the 
snow : he had been compelled throughout 
to employ donkeys instead of camels ; 
and before he had got half way from 
Candahar to Ghuznee, even these had 
failed him. General Nott has at this 
moment 10,000 men at his command ; 
but he has not carriage for more than 
one-fifth of this : he could not move out 
with more than two thousand men from 
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mere want of camels. The force now 
beginning to assemble on the Sutlej is 
deficient in camels already. 

“The Ferozepore force of 8000 men 
a dispatched or under orders to be 
in readiness, furnishes a fair commentary 
on the amount of troops expected to be 
required, though little else than the 
advanced guard of those the public 
voice desires to be despatched. 

‘* Twice the armament of 1839 will 
cost greatly more than double the ex- 
pense. The Affghans permitted us then 
to move on without resistance; they 
will now dispute every inch of ground 
where physical advantages present them- 
selves. The people then brought in sup- 
~ in abundance ; we now propose to 

esolate the country, or to compel the 
enemy to do so to our hands, so that 
supplies there will be none save those 
we carry with us. Heroes must eat and 
drink like ordinary men; and the most 
valorous of those who now demand to 
be led against the enemy, might shrink 
from a twelvemonth’s campaign on quar- 
ter rations, or on no rations at all but 
the roots and carcases that might be 
found strewed around. Were conside- 
rations of a commissariat to be over- 
looked, there are other wants which pa- 
ralyze an army where the means of 
transport are exhausted. Where the 
thermometer ranges 36 degrees below 
freezing, as it did at Cabool in January 
1840, tents and clothing are needed to 
keep the courage of the most heroic 
warm. These can no more be endowed 
with powers of spontaneous locomotion 
than can commissariat stores. It is 
admitted by every man who ever saw 
the passes into Affghanistan, that were 
it possible for the fighting men of an 
army to force their way, the followers 
and baggage must be left behind where 
ever serious resistance is offered. The 
returning portion of the Bengal army 
found a chasm through which they had 
to make way on the march to Jellala- 
bad—three miles long, of an average 
breadth of forty yards, and at three or 
four places no more than ten; at one no 
more than six feet wide; so that, should 
& dead camel obstruct the path, the 
army could not proceed a foot till its 
carcase was removed. The chasm is 
walled in by nearly perpendicular rocks, 
so that masses tumbled down from above 
would crush and destroy the advancing 
columns. The valley of the inn, where 
Hoffer and a handful of peasantry scat- 
tered the columns of the enemy like 
dust, is nothing to it. It turns at sharp 
angles and zigzags, so that a dozen of 
matchlockmen, ensconced behind them, 
might make a far more effective and 
deadly resistance than those which have 
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on former oécasiors foiled and baffled 
our troops. We shall be told we are 
taking into consideration difficulties 
which may never meet us—we answer, 
that we are dealing with those which 
might at any stage have obstructed our 
advance, or cut off our retreat, through 
the first campaign, and which have 
sinee then been twenty times attempt- 
ed and found insurmountable. Armies 
which within a year of Lord Keane’s 
retirement had been thirteen times foiled 
or defeated, must lay aside the idea of 
invincibility, where natural obstructions 
intervene.’ 


A native of Britain, or even an in- 
habitant of Switzerland or the Tyrol, 
can form no just idea of the tremen- 
dous strength of the three great passes 
through which our armies must enter 
Hindostan. At present, most fortu- 
nately for our very existence in India, 
the Seikh dynasty which rules the 
Punjaab, is most friendly to Britain ; 
were it otherwise we could not even 
approach Pishawur, where our armies 
are now collecting for the purpose of 
forcing the Khyber pass. Our troops 
have many difficulties to contend with 
in the march from our advanced sta- 
tions on the Sutledge, Feranzpore, and 
‘Loodiana, through Attock to Pisha- 
wur, a distance of 360 miles; the line 
of march crossing the five great rivers 
from which the name Punjaab is de- 
rived, and over which not a single 
permanent bridge exists. What if the 
Seikhs should prove treacherous? then 
would the army collected to rescue 
Sale, be itself destroyed, and the 
safety of our whole fndian empire 
endangered. To this pass have we 
been reduced by Whig misrule: but 
may Providence avert such an occur- 
tence, and may the rulers of the Pun- 
jaab continue their friendly aid, a line 
of conduct rendered the more likely 
by their national animosity to the 
Affghans, under whose oppressive tyr- 
rany the Seikhs so long groaned, and 
by religious antipathy, for the Seikhs 
are deists, and the Affghans Moham- 
medans. 

From the Punjaab, our army com- 
manded by General Pollock, must 
force the Khyber pass, in order to 
enter Affghanistan, and arrive at Jel- 
lalabad, where Sale is beleaguered. 

From Lieutenant Fane's “ Five 
Years in India,” we extract the follow- 
ing sketch of this terrific defile; in 
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which, however, it must be borne in 
mind, that the travellers are proceed- 
ing from Jellalabad towards Pisha- 
wur,; in a direction contrary to that 
which Pollock’s brigade will have to 
pursue :— 


- « From their eamp on the river bank 
they moved across a barren shingly 
plain for a couple of miles, and then en- 
tered the pass, twe mountains rising on 
either side toa height of two thousand 
feet, with a gorge for the road of about 
one hundred eet. Beyond this the 
pass opens out to about a quarter of 4 
mile, which continues, with slight varia. 
tions, for about eight miles over a tole- 
rably good road, ‘and then begins the 
work,’ At this spot, where a “a 
British picket was posted, they ascende 
the very steep side of the mountain on 
a road cut out of the solid rock. This 
continued about twelve feet wide for 
about three quarters of a mile, during 
which the ascent was nearly two thou- 
sand feet. It had been tilllately almost 
impracticable, but had just then been 
got into tolerable order. After gettin 
up this worst part, the road continu 
much the same, though not ascending, 
for three quarters of a mile, in whic 
there were two short but very steep 
ascents, which brought them to a stock- 
ade, and a strong party of our irre- 
gulars, soap to defend this end of the 
pass. The whole length of this difficult 
portion was about thirteen miles. ‘ To 
say that this pass is bad,’ observes the 
writer, ‘is far too milda word. Ine- 
ver contemplated any thing at all to be 
compared to its strength; and I can 
only say that if a position is wanted to 
depend on, this spot would be totally 
impregnable if defended by Europeans.’ 
But the pass still continued as far as 
Ali Musjid, a fort on the summit of a 
mountain ; and the place where, from 
its command of the whole Khyber, the 
chiefs levied their passage-money on all 
travellers. The road was still wild and 
difficult for three miles more. ‘At 
first up and down the rocky mountains,’ 
and then along a pathway on the side 
of one, about three feet wide, which at 
length led down to a dry nullah, leading 
out into the plain of Pishawur.” 


The people at either side of this 
defile, which is about ninety miles long, 
are fierce, predatory, and warlike ; and 
up to the present crisis they had been 
paid an annual sum to secure the pas- 
sage of our troops and supplies through 
their defiles; but a mistaken economy 
higgled about the largeness of the 
sum, and consequently we shall have 
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to expend hundreds of thousands, in- 
stead of thousands; for in the face of 
such a population, whose numbers, 
habits, and arms, (the long match- 
lock rifle) render the pass itself almost 
impregnable, it will require at least 
twenty thousand men to force the pass. 
Our readers will please to bear in 
mind, that it will not be enough for 
our army merely to fight its way 
through the pass, for unless they so 
clear it of all enemies, as to bring all 
their long trains of ammunition, stores, 
and provision, the whole way through, 
they will have effected worse than no- 
thing when they arrive at Jellalabad ; 
for Sale requires both ammunition and 
food, and the country about Jellalabad 
is very sterile. When Nadir Shah 
entéred India, he gave £100,000 to 
the Khybenees to secure a safe pas- 

e. 

We may here take occasion to ob- 
serve, that since the invention of fire- 
arms, particularly of the long rifle, a 
warlike, but wild and undisciplined 
mountain population can oppose the 
passage of regular armies through 
defiles, much more effectually than it 
was possible to do in ancient times, 
when the arrow was the only missile 
available in this species of warfare. 
This explains how it happens, that we 
now meet with difficulties almost in- 
superable in passes, which regular ar- 
mies in former days forced with ease. 
The rifle and the gingal, a species of 
swivel, enable the defenders of these 
wild heights to post themselves at a 
much greater distance from the enemy 
who is to be attacked. 

Colonel Wilde has made, it appears, 
two unsuccessful attempts to force the 
Khyber pass, but his detachment 
consisted of but four regiments, a 
force much too small for the under- 
taking. 

Moreau, in his celebrated retreat, 
forced the terrible defile situated 
between Neustadt and Freyburgh, 
which, from its dreary appearance, is 
called Hell. It is six miles long, and 
in many places not more than ten 
paces wide ; but Colonel D’Apré, who 
defended it, does not appear to have 
been able to construct breast-works at 
different elevations commanding the 
pass, as has been done by the Kybur- 
ris ; besides, there is agreat difference 
indeed, between six nol alneey miles ! 
An officer, who writes from Colonel 
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Wilde’s camp, remarks on this sub- 
ject— 


‘Men may force the pass after a great 
sacrifice of life, but from the circum- 
stance of the camels not standing fire, 
and the utter impossibility of crowning 
the heights, owing to their steepness 
and breast-works of stones all the way 
up, no baggage, ammunition or provi- 
sions can ever be taken by force through 
a pass of twenty-six miles—and what is 
any force without all ? 

“It is the general opinion in camp 
that 30,000 men could not force the 
Khybur with baggage. This is also the 
opinion of General Avitabile. There 
were no doolies to carry off the wounded, 
who fell into the enemy's power and were 
beheaded, in sight of the column. This 
alone may prevent the natives from again 
advancing. 

‘* With a succession of difficult defiles 
in front, with a nation united in hostility 
towards us, who will withhold supplies, 
and by that alone exterminate us as our 
own commissariat is lamentably defi- 
cient, the wisdom of entering on new 
difficulties is questionable.” 


Between Jellalabad and Cabul lies 
the Khoord-Cabul pass, in which the 
bones of thirteen thousand of our 
countrymen are bleaching. We shall 
again advert to it when we have to 
speak of Sale’s prospects. But the 
English may enter Affghanistan 
through Scinde, and the Bolaun or 
Bolan pass, of which Mr. Conolly 
gives the following description :— 


Before it was light next mornin 
the whole camp was astir, and when all 
were ready, the order of march was ar- 
ranged; the riders who had fire-arms 


forming an advance and rear guard, 
while the grooms, leading the horses 
and camels, walked together in a body 
on foot. From the valley in which we 
had slept, we at one entered the close 
defile of Bolaun. At first there was but 
breadth for a dozen horsemen between 
the rocks, which rose like walls on either 
side to a great height. Afterwards the 
road lay broadly between the mountains, 
occasionally opening out. It was like 
the beach of a sea, formed of loose peb- 
bly stones and sand, and it ran in sharp 
angles from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred yards in length. This was 
the style of the pass for ten miles to 
Ser-e-khujoor. The minutest descrip- 
tion could hardly convey a just idea of 
its strength ; it is a defile which a regi- 
ment of brave men could defend against 
an army, 
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‘* At Ser-e-khujoor, a full and rapid 
stream gushed out from the foot of the 
rock. It ran a short distance, and then 
lost itself in the ground, appearing again 
two miles lower down, near a single 
date-tree, called Khujoor-e-pauin. At 
Ser-e-khujoor the hills broke off from 
the road, but they still commanded it 
for nineteen more miles, and the same 
beach-like road lay between steep banks, 
as if it were the bed of a deep but dried 
river, 

“Sixteen miles on the road was 
Khaukee Deho, and thirteen miles fur- 
ther on Beebeenaunee, both places where 
there was abundance of good water, 
used as halting-points by camel cara- 
vans. Many graves were here and there 
pointed out as those of murdered tra- 
vellers, and I afterwards learned that 
beyond Khaukee Deho we passed a bury- 
ing-ground named Kutlgau, or the place 
of slaughter, from the circumstance of 
a large party of travellers having been 
murdered there. 

‘“* At Ser-e-khujoor we had halted a 
minute or two to water the horses, and 
then continued our march in the same 
order as before, with the exception that, 
where the nature of the ground admitted 
it, we had skirmishers thrown out on 
either flank on the bank above us. Mu- 
heen Shah rode at the head of the party, 
from time to time giving such advice and 
orders as he deemed expedient. He 
looked anxious, but said that he had 
seen a dream in the night, and that it 
was khire, Inshallah. At Beebeenaunee 
the mountains parted off to the right and 
left, and here ended the dreaded defile 
of Bolaun. Many keen eyes had been 
all the way directed to the tops of the 
hills, from whence we expected to see 
enemies overlooking us, but not the 
shadow of a foe appeared, and we re- 
turned thanks to Providence with minds 
much relieved, though still highly ex- 
cited: when we were safely at the end 
of the dreaded pass, Muheen Shah called 
a halt, and recited a short prayer, which 
was answered by two shouts that made 
the hills ring again.” 


The advance of aid to our troops 
stationed at Affghanistan, is much fa- 
cilitated by the perfectly tranquil state 
of Scinde, whose three rulers, called 
Ameers, are all friendly to us; and 
by our possessing Kurachee, at the 
western mouth of the Indus, with 
Bukur, a strong fortress, Sukur, and 
Shikapore. The latter large town was 
ceded to us in February of this year. 
We have otherwise in our possession 
Dadur, Quettah, and Khelat; and we 
can now traverse the Bolan pass, un- 
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opposed by an enemy; but it is evi- 
dent, that if our troops advanced, and 
that the Beloochee tribes again be- 
came hostile, they could never retreat 
through that pass. 

While England remains mistress of 
the seas, and the loyalty of the native 
population of India can be depended 
on, any attempt, on the part of Persia 
or Russia, to invade the Company's 
territories, must be regarded as com- 
pletely visonary and impracticable. 
When Alexander the Great had be- 
come master of Persia, he was 
enabled to penetrate as far as the Pun- 
jaab, and visited the Delta of the 
Indus; but the losses his army,— 
supported as it was by all the resources 
of the Persian empire,—sustained, 
were such as to drive even the well- 
tried Macedonians to a state of mu- 
tiny; losses, the result, not of op- 
position on the part of an enemy, but 
produced by the want of water and 
food, by fatigue and disease—and yet 
an ancient army was a much more 
moveable machine than a modern one, 
encumbered, as it necessarily is, by 
heavy cannon and ammunition wag- 
gons. Before an enemy coming from 
the westward: approaches India, he 
must traverse Affghanistan and Bello- 
chistan, and if he did not see a single 
enemy on his march, his army would 
have dwindled away to a disorganized 
band—an assertion which will be borne 
out by the testimony of every man 
who has been in that country ; for the 
defiles through which armies must 
there march, are so barren and un- 
productive that all the supplies and 
provisions must be carried with the 
army. Of fifteen hundred cavalry, 
reviewed at Bukur, and whose horses 
were then in the best condition, six 
hundred had lost their horses by fa- 
mine, when the division arrived at 
Dadur. Of six hundred camels who 
set out from Candahar with a detach- 
ment of our troops, not more than 
forty remained when they arrived 
before Ghutznee ; and, in each case, 
this enormous loss was incurred with- 
out a shot being fired. 

The climate of Scinde is peculiar] 
unfavourable to the health of British 
soldiers, and a great mortality has oc- 
curred amongst the troops who have 
been stationed, for the last two years, 
at Dadur, Sukur, Bukur, Shika. 
pore, and Karachee. Ague, enlarge- 
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ments of the spleen, inflammation of 
the liver, dysentery, dropsy, jungle- 
fever, and sun-stroke, have prevailed 
to a frightful extent. The sepoys 
suffer-much less than our men, in 
Scinde ; but then in Affghanistan, the 
natives of India are decimated by the, 
to them, insupportable cold in winter. 
Indeed, the climate of Affghanistan, 
in consequence of the general face of 
the country so elevated above the sea— 
the average elevation of its plains be- 
ing between five and six thousand feet 
—is liable to great winter colds ; and 
the cold thus produced is very much 
increased by the bitter winds which 
rush down its valleys, from the snowy 
mountains that surround the country 
on its northern and eastern sides, send- 
ing down ridges of lesser height to 
traverse the country in various direc- 
tions, and from the defiles and passes, 
lately the seat of such bloody warfare. 
Duringsummer the heat in these passes 
is intolerable, and the troops we left 
to guard the most important parts 
of them, suffered sadly from disease. 

Our friend, Captain Curtis, to whose 
letter we shall recur just now, writes 
from the entrance of the Bolaun pass, 
on the 2Iist April— The heat is 
dreadful—the thermometer 117° Fahr. 
in my tent. I have excavated half of 
my floor, and write from a cave six 
feet deep, where I manage to exist in 
an atmosphere of 85°; it is kept thus 
eool by tunnels.” 

This in April, andin acountry where, 
in January, the thermometer had been 
15° and 20° below the freezing point! 

The heats of summer are, it is true, 
lessened by the vicinity of the moun. 
tains in Candahar and Cabool, in 
whose immediate neighbourhood the 
fruits of the earth are produced in the 
greatest abundance and variety. Can- 
dahar is two thousand and forty-seven 
miles distant from Caleutta ; and Ca- 
bool is farther from Caleutta than 
Moscow from Paris. Already its name 
is as ominous to the English ear, as 
that of Moscow to the French. 

Harrowed, as our feelings have 
been, by the horrifying details of the 
Khoord Cabool massacre, we can 
searcely trust our judgment in en- 
deavouring to draw the veil from the 
future, for the purpose of discussing 
what fate awaits the other British de- 
tachments now stationed at Affzhanis- 
tan. For those at Quettah and Khelat, 
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we entertain but little apprehension, 
and think that there is a fair chance 
of their either receiving timely suc- 
cour, or effecting their retreat to 
Scinde; but we tremble for General 
Nott and the British force at Canda- 
har, where we have ten thousand men, 
twenty pieces of artillery, and abun- 
dance of ammunition; General Nott, 
however, has no means of transport, to 
enable him to remove more than one- 
fifth of this force to any considerable 
distance. Under these circumstances 
his army would be starved in its re- 
treat, before it had accomplished one, 
fourth of its way back to Scinde ; and 
recollecting that he will be every 
where surrounded by a hostile popula- 
tion, we fear that even a speedier 
destruction would await him. Ge- 
neral Nott is an able and a reso- 
lute man, and we have the greatest 
confidence in his resources, and there- 
fore we do not think it altogether im- 
possible, that he may maintain himself 
in Candahar during the approaching 
summer and following winter and 
spring. We have no doubt that the 
credit of England is-such, that he will 
find many merchants in Affghanistan 
who will negociate his bills; for the 
Affghans are the greatest bankers of 
Central Asia, and even in Bockhara 
Burnes obtained money from an 
Affghan merchant for a bill drawn on 
a mercantile house in Calcutta. 

We have at present before us a 
letter from Captain Curtis then De- 
uty-Assistant Commissary-General 
in Lord Keane’s army, dated April 
21st, 1839, from the camp at Dadur, 
in the valley which forms the com, 
mencement of the Bolaun pass, in 
which he says “the advance is hard 
up for supplies, and I can do little 
towards helping them, for my trea- 
sure chests are in the rear. I have 
luckily scraped together 8,000 rupees 
by granting government orders on 
Bengal ; faney negociating a loan in 
this howling wilderness! A native 
merehant offered me 4,400 rupees for 
a draft on the Bengal government for 
4,500 rupees, and here, at the foot 
of the mountains, at the very confines 
of Candahar, he tendered two bags of 
Venetian sequins, in part - payment: 
where they came from last, or how 
they found their way into these wilds 
heaven only knows.” 

We may remark on this curious 
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circumstance, that these Venetian se- 
quins were probably brought into 
Asia long since, when Venice enjoyed 
an extensive eastern trade, and her 
coins circulated even so far as China, 
where even now they are occasionally 
met with.” 

If Nott can neither retreat to- 
wards Quetta nor maintain himself 
until the summer of 1843, at Canda- 
har, nothing remains for him but to 
make a push for Cabool. The success 
of such an attempt is very improbable 
but not impossible, and were he once 
at Cabool, with a force at his com- 
mand, he could easily, in summer, 
force the Khoord Cabool pass, and 
arrive at Jellalabad: he will be a lucky 
man, and a great general if he arrives 
there with ae of about one-third of 
his army. As to Colonel Palmer we 
consider his situation in Ghuzgnee as 
precarious in the extreme, The 
town is strong and well-fortified, this 
he has been obliged to abandon ; it is 
now occupied by the insurgents. 
Colonel Palmer, with the sepoy regi- 
ment defends himself in the citadel, a 
miserable fortress; he is said to be 
well supplied with provisions and am, 
munition, but unless speedily succour- 
ed, we do not think he can hold out. 
At Jellalabad lies the heroic Sale, 
with fifteen hundred troops; a thou- 
sand armed camp-followers, and scanty 
stores of ammunition; for him we are 
anxious, but not apprehensive ; he has 
already pre one of the greatest 
feats of modern strategy, in forcing 
his way from Cabool into Jellalabad, 
opposed every inch by enemies adyan- 
tageously situated, and far outnum- 
bering him. Never did troops ex- 
hibit greater courage or endurance 
than his: seventeen days and seven- 
teen nights they fought onwards, and 
cut their way through their enemies 
at the rate of four miles every twenty- 
four hours. P 

In this protracted struggle he lost 
one-third of his whole force; they 
were slain, but none either prisoners 
or deserters; never were troops ex- 

sed to greater privations or more 
incessant danger, and it is but justice 
to record that with the exception of 
the 13th British Light Infantry, it 
consisted wholly of sepoys, who, if 
they could not excel, fully equalled 
our English soldiers. 

We by no means despair of Sale; 
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he will either be relieved by a power- 
ful force that will sweep the Khyber 
Pass, or he will strike some blow, and, 
abandoning his baggage and guns, 
save himself over one of the by- 
passes in the mountains. 

The preceding speculations about 
the results of the campaign have been 
made on the supposition that the 
Affghans will every where rise en 
masse against the English, and will 
make their expulsion not only a matter 
of national policy but of religious en- 
thusiasm. A fanatical and religious 
war would be truly formidable, and 
would, if the Affghans were united, 
end in the total destruction of the 
Feringhees or Infidels, as they call 
the English and Hindoos. Notwith- 
standing the inglorious beginning of 
the war, in spite of the errors of 
Elphinstone and Shelton, and the 
melancholy fate of so many brave sol- 
diers, we call them brave, for we 
cannot but think that the 44th Regi- 
ment would never have fled had they 
been properly commanded—they would 
never have turned their backs (as they 
are represented to have done, even 
at Cabool, long before the retreat,) 
had they been properly commanded. 
Knowing as we do the incapacity of 
Eastern Shahs, the changeable and 
fickle character of orientals, the fear 
they have hitherto entertained of the 
British, and the probability of discord 
among the Affghan chiefs themselves, 
we still indulge a hope that the storm 
may not prove as great as it threat- 
ened to be, 

One thing is clear, that we must 
abandon Affghanistan the moment we 
have vindicated our tarnished honour, 
and rescued our beleaguered troops. 

God grart that we may be able to 
accomplish these objects, even though 
they cost us another seventeen mil- 
lions, the sum already expended on this 
unholy war by the Whigs, 

We fear that the days of impeach- 
ment are past, but let the people of 
England not be deceived, let them not 
blame Burnes or M‘Naghten, let them 
not censure Elphinstone or Pottinger, 
(the latter at least not until their de- 
fence is heard,) but Jet them cry out for 
justice, and let the culprits tried be 
the late Whig ministry, and above all 
Lords Palmerston and Auckland. 

If the late disasters lead to the loss 


of India, if the progress of civilization, 
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of commerce, of literature, and sci- 
ence in the East be stopped, it is with 
them the guilt will lie, and upon them 
we invoke the punishment. At pre- 
sent we must conclude, for we dare 
not permit ourselves to enter upon the 
subject of our expedition to China: 
in Affghanistan, we are justly consi- 
dered as robbers, in China as pirates. 
May our nation repent of its guilt and 
recover from its consequences; may 
our late rulers, too, repent, but let 
them not escape the penalties which 
ought ever to await crime. 

In order to make our readers as 
well acquainted with the seat of the 
war as our limited space will permit, 
we annex a map of the country, and 
a few notes relative to the stations 
lately, or at present occupied by our 
troops, and some of the passes not de- 
scribed in the preceding observations. 


JELLALABAD, 


“ Jellalabad, whichis a very small 
town, very dirty, and very poor; consist- 
ing of about 400 houses, surrounded by a 
mud wall, is situated 2000 feet above the 
level of the sea in 34 deg. 25 min. 
north latitude, which is six miles only 
south of Caubul. It stands nearly in 
the centre of a plain, extending from 
west to east for about 20 miles, and 
having a breadth of 10 or 12. Only a 
narrow tract of this space, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the river which tra- 
verses the plain on its northern side, is 
level; and this is very fertile and well 
cultivated, being clothed with verdure 
of all sorts, and studded over with 
groups of fine trees, together with crops 
of sugar-cane, cotton, rice, jewarrie, and 
Indian corn. Numerous villages are 
scattered along the margin of the river, 
but the breadth of this fertile tract 
seldom exceeds a couple of miles ; 
and a very short way south of the 
river the country is a stony waste of 
low, undulating, and barren hillocks, 
which gradually rise up to the base of 
the Safeid Koh, distant about 20 miles 
from the river. Here it again improves, 
and numerous villages are to be seen 
clustered under the foot of this gigantic 
range, or perched a considerable way 
up its slope ; the Caubul river is here a 
broad, rapid, and clear stream. It has 
a breadth during October of 100 yards, 
but its banks are far apart and low. It 
can be forded in several places. Tra- 
vellers cross it on bullock’s hides stuffed 
with straw, on which they first place 
their clothes, and lying upon them flat, 
kick away with their feet. It is asto- 
nishing what a little way they go down 
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the stream considering the force of the 
current. The temperature of the river 
at sunrise is 55°, air being 60°; and at 
sunset 60°, air being 66°. 

“ The cultivated part of the plain of 
Jellalabad is much intersected with water 
cuts brought from the river, and is low 
and swampy There is much rice cul- 
tivation. 


CAUBUL. 

‘* The city of Caubul lies in a trian- 
gular gorge, about 6000 feet ;above 
the level of the sea. The town is 
encompassed by hills. The town of 
Caubul is in length, from east to west, 
about a mile; and in breadth, from north 
to south half a mile. It is surrounded 
by a high, but weak, mud wall, and has 
no ditch. East of the town, and sepa- 
rated from it by a ditch, on the top of a 
rocky eminence, stands the fortress of 
Bala Hissar: and on the slope of this 
aclivity are situated the King’s Palace 
and Gardens, with an extensive bazaar, 
surrounded by a wall and ditch, and 
separated from the city. Above the 
fortress, upon an eminence overlooking 
not only the fortress itself, but the level 
all around it, is the citadel, and within 
this fort, a brother of Dost Mahommed 
built a palace which he called Koolah- 
i-Feringee, or the European Hat, and 
which, very curiously, became during 
the British occupation in 1839, the hos- 
pital of the 13th Light Infantry. 

‘The chief bazaars in the town run 
east and west ; the largest and best runs 
nearly through the centre of the town. 
It is a spacious broad street of good 
houses, two story high, and covered 
over with a flat roof, extending between 
their tops; this was at one time gilded 
and painted. This long street is broken 
into three or four districts or divisions, 
by small squares, which are open above, 
and have passes leading out right and 
left to the adjoining streets. ‘he rest 
of the town does not differ much from 
that of other Eastern cities,—having 
dirty, narrow, and irregular streets, 
with high, flat-roofed houses, built of 
Cutcha brick: no stone is used al- 
though such an abundant supply lies all 
round. The population, according to 
Burnes, consists of 60,000 souls. ‘The 
Caubul river, which enters at the north 
of the gorge from the west, flows east- 
ward, close under the northern wall; 
and a rich slip of meadow land, covered 
with gardens, rises up from its northern 
bank to the base of the hills on that side, 
increasing in breadth as the river flows 
eastward. 

“The country around Caubul is ex- 
ceedingly fertile; grain and provisions 
of all sorts are in great abundance, 
The most delicious fruits of every de- 
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scription are to be had for a mere trifle ; 
and yet such was the improvidence of 
the administrators of Whig temerity, 
that 13,000 of our brave country men, 
backed by the treasures of India, were 
here starved, in 1841! 


GHUZNEE. 

“The town and fort of Ghuznee are 
built on a hill partly rocky and partly 
artificially formed of pon! 6 The hill 
is part of the range of hills which, 
running nearly east and west, divides 
this valley from the valley of Caubul ; 
upon the highest portion of the mound, 
which is 8000 feet above the level of the 
sea, the citadel is built. This place 
was carried by assault on the 23rd 
of July, 1839, by the Anglo-Indian 
army, under the command of Sir John, 
now Lord Keane. The town is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall, containing an 
area of nearly two miles, and is well 
supplied with provisions from the sur- 
rounding valleys. The climate during 
some portion of the year is very cool ; 
in winter the snow lies upon the ground 
for two months, but in summer the heat 
is very great About two miles to the 
north of Ghuznee, is the tomb of Mah- 
mood, the conqueror of Ghuznee; here 
are the gates of sandal wood brought 
from the Hindoo Temple of Somonethi, 
in Guzerat, by Mahmood. The ruins 
of the old city and the two minarets of 
Mahmood, lie about a mile without the 
present town. The population of the 
town is about 16,000 persons. 


KHELAT-I-GHILZIE. 

“This is a strong post, lying 150 
miles westward from Ghuznee, and in 
a less rigorous climate, being on a lower 
level; it is tolerably garrisoned. 


VALLEY OF THE TURNUK. 

“ This valley extends from Candahar 
up to Ghuznee, a distance of 225 miles, 
and runs, for the greater part of its 
length, in a direction nearly from north- 
east to south-west. For the first 87 miles 
between Candahar and Kelat-i-Ghiljie, 
its direction is east and west, and the 
higher part of the valley has a direction 
from N.N.E. to 8.S.W. It is bounded 
on each side by high ranges of barren 
mountains, with sharp and precipitous 
sides; that on the south separates it 
from the valley of the Ughesan, whilst 
beyond the range which forms the nor- 
thern barrier lies the fertile valley of 
the Urghundaub river. This last range 
of hills, when it approaches the foot of 
the valley, takes a circular sweep from 
north to south, and, running about 
three miles west of the city of Canda- 
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har, joins the southern boundary, and 
shuts up the mouth of the valley. 

“The ridge which shuts up the val- 
ley at its foot has several breaks in it, 
through one of which, some miles south- 
west from the city of Candahar, passes 
the road to Herat; and a little way 
further south flows the Turnuk river 
through a gap, on its way to join the 
Helmund. 

“The greatest breadth of the valley, 
at its lower extremity, where the town 
of Candahar is situated, may be about 
30 miles ; but higher up it rapidly con- 
tracts. The least breadth of it is about 
half a mile. The height of some of the 
— is 5000 feet above the plain. The 
ower part of the valley is a stony and 
barren waste. 


CANDAHAR. 

‘* Candahar is situated at the foot of 
the valley of the Turnuk, and is sepa- 
rated from the river Turnuk by a short 
range of hills called the Torkana Hills. 
Candahar is encompassed on three sides 
by hills; the open side is toward the 
east ; it is 3500 miles above the level of 
the sea. Around Candahar the country 
is fertile and well cultivated, by means 
of numerous canals cut from the Urgh- 
andab; the extent of the rich land is 
very small; three or four miles to the 
east of the city there is nothing but a 
barren and stony ccvered plain, desti- 
tute of water and wood. 

‘‘Candahar is a considerable city, in 
the form of an irregular quadrangle, 
having its defences uniform ; it is sur- 
rounded by a high but thin mud wall, 
33 feet in height, and has a ditch 10'feet 
in depth and 24 feet in width; the four 
principal streets leading from a gate 
opening mid-way on each side of the 
town, meet together at the centre of a 
large inclosed and domed _ building, 
about 80 feet in diameter, called Char- 
soo. The southern side of the angle is 
1300, the northern 1100, the eastern 
1600, and the western 1900 feet in length. 
There are four gates in the wall; the 
parapet is embattled, loopholed, and 
pierced for throwing vertical missiles in 
the ditch. The towers, including those 
over the gates, are 62 in number, u 
which guns might be mounted. The 
citadel is an inner quadrangle of 200 
yards, retrenched in the centre of the 
northern face; a good fosse protects 
three sides of the citadel, and there is a 
large bastion on the southern face. 
Four small towers flank the eastern, 
and four more the western front. Five 
miles from the city are the ruins of Old 
Candahar, they cover an area of about 
two miles. The climate is _ supe- 

¥ 
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rior to Hindostan. During April, May, 
and June, the heat during the day is ex- 
treme, but the nights and mornings are 
cool, The population is about 25,000.” 


THE KHOJEH AMRAN HILLS AND THE 
KOJUK KOTUL PASS, 

* These hills lie on the line of road 
between the valleys of Kuch ak, Pisheen, 
and Candahar, 

“The height of this pass is about 
7500 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the ascent for the last two miles very 
steep. The peaks of the Khojeh Amraun 
Hills on each side of it rise up several 
hundred feet higher. 

** These hills are chiefly composed of 
slate, and many fine springs of water 
gush out of their sides. At their lower 
parts, however, there is a scarcity of 
water. They are covered with shrubs 
and flowers, the wild cherry and plum, 
the wild thyme, rhubarb, gentian, assa- 
foetida, yellow and red tulips, anemones, 

asses, together with wild oats and 

arley, which are to be met with amongst 

m. 


KWETTAH. 

** At the distance of a few miles beyond 
the Bolan pass stands the small town of 
Kwettah, the capital of the district of 
Shawl, in latitude 30 deg. 11 min. Its 
height above the level of the sea is 5500 
feet. It is a poor miserable town, consist- 
ing of a sort of mud edifice called a fort, 
built upon a mound of earth, and having 
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about 400 wretched mud hovels, with 
flat roofs, clustered around its foot. 
“The district of Shawl is situated 
between the 29 deg. 50 min. and 30 
deg. 50 min. of north latitude, and 
the 66 deg. 4 min, and 67 deg. 20 
min. of east longitude; and is bounded 
on the north by the Tukatoo mountains, 
on the south by the Bolan range, on the 
east by those of Zurgoon and Tharkoo, 
and on the west by Chuhultan. The 
general, aspect of this country is hilly, 
rocky, and sterile, pestonen on the 
south side; but where mould exists 
(which is the case on many of the nor- 
thern faces) vegetation is luxuriant ; 
and a variety of English trees, shrubs, 
and herbs are to be found, such as 
cherry, almond, hawthorn, barberry, 
&c. &c.; also the juniper, which grows 
to the height of from 18 to 30 feet. 
‘Within eight miles of Kwettah 
there is a forest of the above descrip- 
tion, on a piece of table-land, which 
affords an inexhaustible source of fire- 
wood, and also rafters for building. 
The wood of the Sy is exactly 
similar to that used in cedar pencils, 
and the scent equally aromatic. The 
assafcetida grows in abundance on these 
hills, many of which are composed of 
mica and chalk. Coal of an inferior 
description is found in the Bolan pass. 
Around Kwettah are numerous orchards 
filled with apricots and almond trees, 
lumbs, peaches, apples, and fine pop- 
ars, with vines trained up their trunks.* 


* “ Wyld’s Notes annexed to his Map of Affghanistan,” a cheap and excellent 
work, which we strongly recommend to our readers. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue bay of Diego Garcia, into which 
the pirates were now about to enter, 
is a beautiful and nearly land-locked 
harbour, about fifteen miles long, and 
from five to six broad. It is formed 
by the sand and matter thrown up by 
the sea on the outer edge of one of 
those banks or shelves that have been 
raised in the ocean by the incessant 
labour of the coral insect for ages past ; 
and thus it happens that these islands, 
or strings of islands, as it may be, 
which abound throughout the tropics, 
and particularly in the Indian and 
Pacific oceans, are usually of a circular 
or semi-circular form, inclosing a la- 
oon or bay with one or more entrances 
rom the ocean without. 

Here, then, Antonio determined to 
pass a day or two, in the enjoyment 
of so much that was agreeable, with- 
out the drawback of his master’s pre- 
sence. And the ship being anchored, 
the sails furled, and the yards squared 
with due precision, he gave Selzer 
orders to get out the boats, and make 
the necessary preparations for wooding 
and watering ; while he, with a couple 
of his companions, set off in the jolly- 
boat for the shore, on a shooting ex- 
cursion ; taking, however, the precau- 
tion of making Jouvert accompany 
him, lest, by any manner of means, 
he should effect his escape, which would 
have involved him in a pretty dilemma. 

Towards evening he returned, well 
laden with young boobies and other 
sea-birds, much fatigued by his un- 
usual exercise, very thirsty, and dis- 

osed for sleep as soon as he should 
ies refreshed himself. 

But, ever anxious to annoy Bolger, 
before going to bed he ordered him to 
take his turn of watch during the 
night, from which, in virtue of his 
capacity of mate, he should have been 
exempt. 

The watch kept, was what sailors 
term an anchor watch, or watch kept 
on board a vessel riding at anchor. 

Each of the pirates had orders to 


keep a sharp eye on Jouvert, and to 
ascertain that he was in his cabin on 
deck, and before retiring below. And 
having taken this precaution, Antonio 
retired to rest, and Jouvert to his 
berth ; where we shall leave him till 
eleven o'clock, by which time the rest 
of the pirates had followed Antonio’s 
example. 

The night was calm, and all on 
board the Voyageur was quiet. The 
soft tread of the watch was but just 
audible, as he paced the deck with 
slow and measured step, which was 
sometimes interrupted, as, seated on 
the locker, he waited the expiration of 
his hour. He did not, however, wait 
listlessly : his mind was fully occupied 
with what was passing in it. It was 
the mate, Bolger. 

Jouvert had lain awake, tossing on 
his mattress, restless and agitated. It 
was no unusual thing with him to 
pass sleepless nights, thinking on 
the hopeless position in which mis- 
fortune had placed him: but this 
night his restlessness proceeded from 
a different cause—the excitement of 
pondering on the means of escape that 
fortune appeared to him to have 
thrown in his way. 

In his walk on shore, he had seen 
that the island was well-wooded and 
full of thickets, which would afford 
every facility for his escaping from the 
closest pursuit, and concealing him- 
self from the strictest search the 
pirates could institute. It was up- 
wards of thirty miles long, and strag- 
gling, so that he could shift his quar- 
ters if it became nece . There 
was plenty of all sorts of food readiest 
to the hand; for on the cocoa-nut 
alone human life can be supported for 
a long time. The night was dark ; 
they were not more than a mile from 
the shore; and he was a good swim. 
mer. 

On the other hand, to darken this 
inviting prospect, there were the hard. 
ships of exposure to the weather, and 
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living upon raw and coarse food, most 
likely for a very long while: for these 
islands were not at all frequented at 
the time. There was also the fear of 
being discovered by the watch in the 
act of escaping. It was true, he could 
shoot him, and then jumping over- 
board, make for the shore under cover 
of the darkness. But this would have 
been sure to have alarmed the rest, 
and occasioned an immediate pursuit 
of him, which might have resulted in 
his being recaptured, as fatigued with 
swimming he arrived on the white 
sandy beach ; and besides, he disliked 
the idea of shedding blood, if it could 
be avoided—except, indeed, it had 
been Antonio’s. 

He now lay revolving these chances 
in his mind; the past, the present, and 
the future, by turns presenting a pic- 
ture to him, between the features of 
which it was hard to say whether there 
was much or little of the “ embarras 
de choix.” The past and present it 
was out of his power to alter ; but he 
at length decided that those of the 
future might be improved; but it 
must be by a bold touch. He deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to attempt his 
escape, and that immediately ; and he 
was in the act of making his prepara- 
tions “accordingly, when he reflected 
that it was Bolger’s watch. 

Between him and Jouvert no par- 
ticular intimacy existed; he was one 
of those who had brought things to 
the pass at which they were with him, 
though he had not taken an active 
part in them; and this had withheld 
Jouvert from making any advances, 
direct or indirect, to him. This Bol- 
ger had perceived ; but he had attri- 
buted it to the fear on Jouvert’s part 
of being noticed by Antonio, and his 
conduct towards him had always been, 
if not conciliating, at least devoid of 
offence. He was also at open variance 
with Antonio, like Jouvert himself; 
and the remembrance of his conduct 
on the occasion of the row with the 
cook, had left a favourable impression 
on Jouvert’s mind with regard to him ; 
and he in consequence determined to 
defer his attempt till the next watch, 
unwilling to hazard the chance of being 
obliged to take the life of the only 
person on board for whose abandoned 
state he felt the slightest regret, and 
also wishing to avoid involving him 
in any new difficulties with Antonio, 
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which his escaping unnoticed by him 
would be sure to do. He conse- 
quently stretched himself on his mat- 
tress, and calmly awaited Bolger’s 
coming to ascertain that he was in his 
berth, determined not to let feelings of 
hurry or impatience get the better of 
his resolution. Bolger soon came, 
and opening the door of the round- 
house, put his hand over to feel that 
Jouvert was in his berth, as was his 
usual way, not caring to disturb him. 
Jouvert almost felt a wish to bid him 
good-by, as he withdrew his hand ; 
but that could not be. Bolger, how- 
ever, lingered, with the door of the 
cabin half open in his hand, and step- 
ping in, contrary to his custom, pro- 
nounced the word “Jouvert!” in a low 
but distinctly audible voice. 

“He suspects my purpose!” was 
the first idea that flashed across Jou- 
vert’s mind, as rising from his recum- 
bent posture, and laying his hand on 
the pistol that was in his bosom, he 
answered What?” in a tone between 
anger and excitement. But without 
appearing to heed it, Bolger continued 
in the same voice, and with a hasty 
manner— 

* Jouvert, there’s not much time to 
lose; I tell you what, I’m come to 
propose a plan to you.” 

From the cautious timidity of his 
manner, an indistinct perception of 
the object of his visit now struck 
Jouvert; but sufprised and taken 
aback by the suddenness of the dis- 
closure, and choosing rather to dis- 
semble ignorance of his meaning, “ A 
plan!” he answered, “ for what ?” 

‘For running,” said Bolger, making 
use of the term familiar amongst sea- 
men for expressing desertion from 
their ship. “I tell you what, I’m sick 
and tired of these rascals.” 

“You are?” said Jouvert, not know- 
ing what to reply to an avowal so un- 
expected. 

“Tam,” said Bolger, “ though you 
seem surprised at it; and more than 
that, I’m determined to leave them, 
and I want you to join us.” 

** Us—who ?” said Jouvert. 

“Me and the cook,” said Bolger. 
“You needn’t be afraid,” he added, 
observing that Jouvert hesitated to 
answer him; “it was we that ma- 
naged all about the water falling short ; 
I made him empty a lot of it every 
time he went below, so that we might 
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be obliged to put in somewhere, and 
get a chance to give them the slip; 
and he’s been burning firewood like 
sea-water for some time back. “ He'll 
be with us,” alluding to the cook. 
“ There's the long-boat alongside, and 
I'll have every thing ready by to-mor- 
row night, if you'll only say the word. 
* Come,” he continued, “what d’ye 
say ? there’s not much time to lose. I 
don’t fear you, so you needn’t fear 
me,” he added, seeing Jouvert still 
hesitate to answer him. 

There was something in his manner, 
and in his candid avowal of having 
done what would have cost him his 
life if it had been known to his asso- 
ciates, that conveyed assurance that 
there was no treachery lurking be- 
neath his proposal. Nor was it sus- 
picion on that head that made Jouvert 
delay to assent to it. It was the 
sudden interruption of his own scheme 
by the light of a better hope bursting 
on its sombre darkness, that at first 
bewildered his faculties. But as he 
balanced their respective chances, the 
superior advantages of Bolger’s pro- 
ject became too apparent. 

* And how,” he answered, “are 
you to get away? where do you in- 
tend going ?” 

“Why,” said Bolger, “ to Mada- 
gascar, of course; it’s not far off, I 
believe. But that’s what we intend 
to leave to you. All we want is to get 
clear off, and keep out of Gaspar’s way.” 

“ Better,” said Jouvert, after a little 
consideration, “make for Mauritius 
at once. We should have a leading 
wind the whole way; and they'll never 
think of following us there.” 

“ Oh,” said Bolger, “ and what’s to 
become of me and the cook ? it ‘ud be 
out of the frying-pan into the fire with 
us, I’m afraid. No, no, that ‘ud never 
do.” 

Jouvert considered for a moment. 

“ The cook and you have nothing 
to fear,” said he: “there’s no charge 
brought against you; and if there 
was, who's to prove it? I know no- 
thing of you, except that you were 
sent on board here, as they might send 
me to-morrow, wherever they pleased.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” said 
Bolger. 

“* Why, certainly,” said Jouvert, “I 
know nothing of you but what's to 
your credit ; and you needn’t tell more 
of your story than you like.” 


“ Well, well,” said Bolger, not a 
little pleased at finding no objection 
on Jouvert’s part to his proposal, ard 
impatient to bring the matter to a 
conclusion, “where you please; I 
don’t much care where, so long as I 
get clear of these scoundrels. To- 
morrow night, then, at twelve o’clock, 
you stand by for a run—is that set- 
tled ?” 


*¢ You must mind and secure the ~ 


quadrant and chart,” said Jouvert ; 
* they're both on the after-locker be- 
low ; and provisions for a fortnight, if 
you can manage it.” 

“Leave that to me,” said Bolger ; 
‘js that all?” 

« That’s all that I know of,” said 
Jouvert. 

“Then good-night, my boy,” said 
Bolger. “ All shall be right on my 
part, and I know I can trust to you.” 

And so saying, he cautiously made 
his exit, leaving Jouvert to ponder at 
his leisure on the change that three 
short minutes had wrought in his 
views, with respect to the mode of 
escaping from his thraldom, and the 
possible effect that the change might 
produce. 

Silence and solitude naturally prompt 
to reflection ; and if darkness be su- 
peradded, it not unfrequently happens 
that it imparts a portion of its hue to 
the thoughts, especially if the mind be 
moodily predisposed. 

Left in the full participation of 
them all, Jouvert soon began to feel 
their influence. He had been some- 
what hastily drawn by Bolger into an 
acquiescence in his proposal, rather 
than an entire approval of it ; and the 
pleasing anticipations in which he had 
at first indulged, of their being able 
to get away unnoticed, and meeting 
with fair wind and fine weather, that 
would speedily restore him to society 
and life, began now to give way to 
doubts as to Bolger’s ability to per- 
form what he had promised, under 
existing circumstances, and fears for 
his discretion, supposing him to have 
a fair opportunity. Then, the chances 
of a long passage, in an open boat, 
possibly short of provisions, arrayed 
themselves in opposition to the cer- 
tainty of finding a refuge, and plent 
of food, though of the coarsest kind, 
on the island; and the scale seemed, 
for a while, to turn in favour of his 
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In such dilemmas, the ancients were 
in the habit of having recourse to 
their penates, and Jouvert’s tutelar 
deity now came opportunely to his 
assistance. It was, in substance, a 
miniature, the semblance of the absent 
mistress of his affections, set in a small 
frame of rose-wood; and, previous to 
the capture of the vessel by the pi- 
rates, it’ had always occupied a con- 
spicuous place in his berth; but he 
had concealed it from their profane 
gaze beneath his mattress ; and now, 
while in the turmoil of ideas conse- 
quent to indecision and anxiety of 
mind, he passed rapidly from the con- 
sideration of one matter to another, 
he bethought him what amongst his 
capers and valuables he might be 
able to secure, in making his escape; 
forthwith the miniature occurred to 
him. He drew it forth from its hiding- 
lace, held it up before his eyes in the 

k, turned and re-turned it, and 
then rendering it a tribute of affec- 
tionate adoration, he returned it to its 
place of concealment. 

It proved a powerful advocate in 
behalf of Bolger’s plan, and imme- 
diately suggesting to him that, in case 
Bolger should fail to perform his part 
of the agreement, there was still time 
to carry his own more desperate pro- 
ject into effect, he abandoned it for 
the time, and determined to await the 
issue of the proceedings of the coming 
day. His mind being once made up 
upon the subject, he felt much more 
at ease; and, being relieved from the 
state of agitation and excitement in 
which he had been, he fell into a 
sound sleep, from which he was 
awakened a little before breakfast, by 
Antonio kicking rudely at his door, 
and telling him to get up and prepare 
to accompany him on shore. 

« What a lazy lout of a fellow that 
is,” said Antonio to one of his com- 
rades, turning away, and pompously 
parading the quarter-deck; “he'd 
sleep eighteen hours out of the four- 
and-twenty.” 

Jouvert now, for the first time, 
obeyed his order with promptitude 
and pleasure, for he felt the secret 
satisfaction natural to a man in his 
position, of knowing that he was about 
to overreach his enemy. 

After breakfast, Antonio, still play- 
ing the gentleman, proceeded on dant. 
a-pleasuring, taking Jouvert with him, 
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and leaving Bolger to do the neces- 
sary fatigue duty of wooding and 
watering, and also to attend to some 
private concerns, of which he was 
wholly ignorant, but with which the 
reader is, by this time, sufficiently 
acquainted. As they passed to the 
gangway, on their way to the boat, 
Jouvert saw a quantity of ship biscuit 
spread out on the deck, in the sun, 
and he remarked that it had not the 
appearance of being either damp or 
mouldy. This looked well ; he passed 
on; but we can accompany him no 
farther at present, as it is necessary 
to attend on Bolger during the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Intent upon the execution of his 
= of escape, he had got up the 

iscuit under pretence of drying it in 
the sun, but, in reality, that he might 
have an opportunity of making away 
with a larger quantity of it than he 
could have hoped to secure, without 
the aid of such a stratagem. And as 
he acted as purser, and had charge of 
all the provisions on board, he had 
contrived, unobserved, to give the 
cook more meat than was necessary 
for the day’s consumption, to be boiled 
for their immediate use. He had also 
managed to stow away some more in 
bis berth, along with some small arti- 
cles of grocery. This done, he got 
out the long-boat’s sail, and put it, 
with all the oars belonging to the yawl 
into the long-boat, and with the casks 
and buckets necessary, he started for 
the shore, to fill water, and cut fire- 
wood. He returned about midda 
with a load of wood, and having dined, 
started again on the same errand. 

The cook was, in the meantime, 
performing his part, which had been 
arranged by Bolger; he had the ship 
to himself, and no one to interrupt 
his operations. Indeed, the facilities 
afforded them were so great, that 
there was not much merit attached to 
the execution of their project. An- 
tonio returned in the afternoon, as he 
had done the day before ; and, about 
night-fall, Bolger arrived with another 
load of wood and water. He had 
contrived to prolong his stay on shore 
on purpose, that returning late, he 
might have an excuse for not dis- 
charging the boat that night; and he 
now left her made fast in the usual 
way, by a warp to the lower studding- 
sail boom, with all her gear, witen 
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casks, &c, in her, ready to get under 
weigh. Night set in, the watch was 
set, and all things wore the same 
aspect as on the preceding evening. 

Jouvert now lay in his berth in a 
state of agitation the most unenviable. 
He had not failed to remark the way 
in which the long-boat had been left, 
and he could see in it a certain indica- 
tion that Bolger had not changed his 
mind ; and he had accordingly made 
the few little preparations in his power 
for starting, distributing about his 
person some small articles of value, 
with his pistols in their place, and, 
above all, not forgetting the miniature, 
which he now strung about his neck, 
intending it, no doubt, to serve the 
purpose of a breast-plate; and thus 
prepared for offence or defence, he 
waited the appointed hour. Hope 
and fear, by turns uppermost, kept 
him in the most painful suspense. 
One watch was relieved, another, and 
another, before Bolger’s turn came ; 
but at length he heard him exchanging 
some common-place remarks with the 
man whom he relieved. He paced 
the deck for a short time; he went 
forward, and came aft, and a long 
pause and silence ensued. He rose, 
and paced the deck again; and Jou- 
vert thought he could perceive a want 
of firmness in his step, that bespoke 
the timid caution of his purpose. 

One or two short coughs now 
seemed a signal to him that the time 
was near, Presently he heard him 
enter the jolly-boat, which hung in 
her place over the vessel’s stern; and 
he could plainly distinguish the small 
splash of the oars in the water, as 

olger let them down, end on, and 
sent them adrift. And Jouvert’s 
state of anxiety was becoming insup- 
portable, when he heard his foot ap- 
proaching the berth, and, opening the 
door cautiously, Bolger demanded in 
a low voice, “ Are you awake, Jou- 
vert ?” 

As he started to his elbow, answer- 
ing in the affirmative, Bolger conti- 
nued—* Now then, my boy, jump up 
—bear a hand—softly—get into the 
boat—I'll be with you directly—mind 
and close your door after you”—and 
having given these hasty directions, he 
immediately withdrew. 

Jouvert prepared instantly to we 
them, and quickly throwing on 
jacket and cap, and peeping: through 
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the blinds, to ascertain that the coast 
was clear, he stealthily gained the 
gangway, and descending into the 
long-boat, with a beating heart, took 
his seat in her stern. 

A man in the boat’s head held on 
by a warp from the studding-sail 
boom, ready to let her go. Jouvert 
knew that it was the cook, and, after 
waiting for about a minute in a state 
of the greatest trepidation, he ven- 
tured to ask after Bolger, but was re- 
plied to by an impatient intimation of 
the hand to be silent. Presently after 
Bolger appeared alone, and hauling 
the boat’s stern over by the man-rope 
which Jouvert held in his hand, and 
descending the ladder with as much 
haste as the greatest caution would 
admit, he stepped timidly into her, 
This warp was immediately let go, 
her stern shoved off, and a couple 
of oars, previously hastily muffled, 
being got out, they pulled the boat 
to a short distance from the ship, 
and then hoisting their sail, made for 
the harbour’s mouth. 

Bolger now ventured to break the 
silence, by gaily observing to Jou- 
vert— 

“ Well, my boy, I’ve been as good 
as my word, eh?” 

«* That you haye,” said Jouvert, 
“and I'll be as good as mine, if we 
can but get clear off.” 

“Oh, don’t alarm yourself about 
that,” said Bolger; “we're as safe al- 
ready as if we were out of sight of 
the island. 1 took the plug out of 
the jolly-boat, and sent her oars adrift, 
the last thing.” 

“« That was well done,” said Jouvert } 
“but there’s the yawl.” 

« Oh,” said Bolger, “these here 
are her oars; and if they had oars, 
they'll have enough to do before the 
can get her under weigh ; their han 
ill be full I can promise you.” 

“ Ay,” said the cook, who was sit- 
ting in the fore part of the boat, with 
his face turned towards the vessel, 
“and the sooner the begin, the better 
for themselves. y the laws,” he 
added facetiously, “I couldn’t have 
lighted a fire quicker myself, though 
it's part of my business,” 

On hearing mention of fire, Jouvert 
looked instinctively in the direction of 
the vessel, and perceived a cloud of 
smoke hanging over her, and the re- 
flection of Fie ering light flickers 
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ing on her white mainmast ; and be- 
fore he could turn to express his as- 
tonishment, a burst of flame from her 
main hatchway threw a red glare over 
the smooth surface of the bay, and 
showed the vessel’s masts and rigging 
finely displayed against the dark sky 
above and beyond them. 

He now understood the meaning of 
Bolger’s allusions ; he had set fire to 
the vessel, in order to prevent the 
possibility of their being pursued, on 
their desertion being discovered : and, 
great as his pleasure was, at escaping 

om such a life or death, as must have 
been the consequence of his remaining 
amongst the pirates, he felt the deep- 
est regret for the untimely fate of the 
beautiful vessel, that he had so long 
looked on as his home, and which had 
borne him through so many dangers, 
to come at last to such an end. 
 .But Bolger and the cook had no 
such feelings to damp their joy on 
the occasion, so they continued their 
humorous remarks till they had al- 
most reached the entrance of the 
harbour, when a fortuitous circum- 
stance obliged them to stay and wit- 
ness the progress of the conflagration. 
It was food tide, and with the light 
wind and a pair of oars, which was 
all that they had it in their power to 
work, they found it impossible to 
make head against the rapid current 
that was setting into the bay; and, 
despite of their impatience to get 
away, they were obliged to shove a 
little on one side, and wait the coming 
of high water. 

The mainsail had by this time 
caught fire, and was blazing away along 
the yard brightly ; and the flame soon 
reached the. loftier sails and running 
rigging. The fire below was raging 
"tween decks, and rising in successive 
bursts of flame from the main hatch- 
way; and they could now distinguish 
the outline of human figures moving 
rapidly about the deck. 

Soon, indeed, she was completely 
enveloped in flames. From the com- 
bustible nature of the cargo, they 
spread with unusual rapidity; and in 
twenty minutes from the time of their 
leaving the vessel, she was one mass of 
smouldering fire. 

“It’s a fine sight,” said Bolger, 
apparently contemplating with much 
satisfaction, the beautiful but awful 
spectacle before him; the grandest, 
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and most terrific, perhaps, that it is 
possible to conceive—that of a ship on 
fire by night. 

“ Oh, my eye,” he exclaimed, “ what’s 
that?” as a thin and gaseous flame, 
caused, no doubt, by the bursting of a 
spirit cask, rose high into the air, and 
for some seconds produced a pale but 
vivid light, that, succeeding, as it did 
instantaneously, to the darkness of 
night, relieved only by the red glare of 
the vessel burning in the distance, ren- 
dered the objects in the surrounding 
bay, and even the dark outline of the 
distant woody shore, painfully distinct. 
Another, and another followed in rapid 
succession; and Jouvert explained 
what he supposed to have been the 
cause of them. 

« Eh, but it’s a pity?” said Bolger, 
who, careless as he was about the fate 
of the vessel, felt a sailor’s regret for 
the loss of the spirits. 

‘Is there any powder aboard?” he 
asked, after a moment's reflection. 

Jouvert now recollected that there 
was a small cask of powder in the 
run: but as it was near the bottom of 
the vessel, and considerably below the 
level of the sea, it was doubtful whe- 
ther the water might not get in and 
surround it before the fire could reach 


it, and he expressed his opinion to that 


effect. 

“If it doesn’t,” said Bolger, “ we 
shall have a finer sight than all; it'll 
blow her up—that’s all that’s left of 
her.” 

A more magnificent sight than the 
one before them at this moment, it 
would be difficult to imagine. The 
hull of the vessel lay flaming like a 
gigantic furnace on the surface of the 
water ; her masts, and the lower and 
topsail yards, (which were kept in 
their places by their chain ties,) with 
fragments of the rigging hanging 
round them, sparkling, and throwing 
off brands, rose high above it, like the 
fiery skeleton of some monster in the 
gloom of night. The whole was oc- 
casionally eclipsed by tourbillons of 
smoke ; and again, as the light wind 
carried them away, was rendered 
doubly distinct, by being placed in 
strong relief against the dar vault of 
heaven behind. The lofty spars, de- 
taching themselves from their sup- 
port, their fastenings were burnt 
through, fell one by one into the water 
beneath ; and might, without much 
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straining of the imagination, be likened 
to bolts shot by the presiding genius 
of the conflagration. 

As they continued to gaze on it 
with astonishment and admiration, not 
unmixed with awe, the masts, no longer 
supported by the rigging, and near] 
burnt through below the deck, fell 
over one after the other, agitating 
violently the remains of the burning 
hull, as it floated up the harbour, for 
the coil cable having been burnt 
through, she was driving with the 
tide. But, as Bolger had observed, 
the finest sight still remained. The 
peer cask taking fire soon after the 
all of the masts, exploded, and sent 
such quantities of ignited matter in all 
directions, that the whole atmosphere 
seemed impregnated with fire. The 
smoke shooting rapidly upwards to a 
great height, like a gigantic oak, 
spread for some time a sombre canopy, 
like a mourning garment, o'er the 
scene; then stretching away to lee- 
ward, descended gradually to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and was dissipated before 
the light wind. The explosion left 
but a small portion of the fore part of 
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the vessel floating, which continued to 
burn for some time with much dimi- 
nished splendour, till reaching the 
water's edge, the flames were gradually 
extinguished, and darkness once more 
resumed its sway ; the still silence that 
prevailed over the calm, smooth waters 
of the extensive bay, enhancing its 
effect. 

Rapid is the progress of fire on 
board ship, and fearful its ravages. 
An hour had scarcely elapsed since 
the Voyageur had floated, a beautiful 
and well appointed ship ; and now, of 
ship and cargo, all that remained was 
the long boat. 

Having held a south-west course till 
they arrived in the latitude of Mauri- 
tius, they changed it, and steered 
west, and on the morning of the day 
fortnight, after leaving Diego Gairca, 
they discovered land, when the re- 
markable mountain of Peter Bottle, 
enabled them quickly to recognise for 
Mauritius, and in the afternoon, to 
their inexpressible joy, they were taken 
on board the Port tender, as described 
at the beginning of the former chap- 
ter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In coloniesand settlements far removed 
from the mother-country, and out of 
the line of general communication, 
the arrival of any ship always creates 
a high degree of interest, and the an- 
nouncement of a vessel in distress by 
the signals in the morning had natu- 
rally very much increased this interest 
on the occasion of which we have been 
treating, and had of course set on 
float speculation as to the probable 
cause and nature of the affair. 

But when it was ascertained that a 
long boat and three men had arrived, 
a circumstance in itself arguing some 
unusual catastrophe, curiosity and ex- 
pectation were raised to an unusual 
pitch; and by the time that Jouvert 
and his companions arrived in the 
wharf, it was crowded with persons 
eager to hear the first of the news, 
or anxious to know the cause of so 
strange an incident. They were im- 
mediately conducted to the office of 
the harbour-master, where they com- 
municated to him the particulars of 
what has formed the subject of the 


two last chapters, which he tratis- 
mitted to the governor at his country 
seat of Meduit, in the plains of Mo- 
cha, the same evening ; and a ten-gun 
brig belonging to the station, at that 
time lying in the port, was forthwith 
dispatched to Rhoderique, on the 
chance of her arriving there in time 
to intercept the pirate’s vessel. 

The news, in the meantime, spread 
like wildfire, and with something like 
its effect too. In small and isolated 
communities such accounts are heard 
with a very different feeling from what 
they produce in more populous coun- 
tries. Every one is more or less im- 
mediately interested in them, and it 
would be difficult to describe, so as to 
give an adequate idea of it, the con- 
sternation produced amongst the peace- 
ful inhabitants of Mauritius, on hear- 
ing of such an aggravated instance of 
piracy and wholesale murder. Parents 
were alarmed for their children, sisters 
for their brothers, and merchants for 
their property; and a damp was 
thrown upon all mercantile specula. 





tion from the exorbitant premium de- 
manded by the underwriters for insu- 
rances and the few vessels that were 
fitted out, were unable to procure 
hands, for even the sailors, a prover- 
bially thoughtless, careless class of 
men, were struck with the general pa- 
nic, and refused to ship on board them. 

The arrival of the brig from Rho- 
derique, after a few days, unsuccessful, 
and the report she e, tended to in- 
crease the feeling of general alarm. 
She had indeed found evident traces 
of some vessel having been recently 
there, but with what intention, or for 
what purpose, did not at all appear ; 
as there was no indication of her 
having been engaged in any of the oc- 
cupations that usually draw ships to 
places of the kind—such as wooding, 
watering, or repairing. The island 
of Rhoderique was at the time unin- 
habited, and little frequented ; and 
considering all the circumstances of 
the case, a very reasonable conclusion 
to come to on the subject of the pi- 
rate’s visiting it, was that which was 
arrived at—namely, that it was used 
by him as a kind of post-office, or 
means of exchanging intelligence with 
some correspondent at Mauritius, from 
whence it was not very distant. He 
had been once there in Bolger and 
the cook’s remembrance, and had lain 
several days at anchor in the harbour 
with the avowed purpose of merely 
passing time. But though there was 
no other object for his visit apparent 
to them, they could not say positively 
that some small vessel had not ap- 
proached him in the night unseen by 
them ; and as on this last occasion it 
was agerige | his object to use de- 
spatch, no other reason could be as- 
signed for his visiting theisland. Bol- 
ger and the cook were questioned with 
respect to his late adventures, but 
either they knew nothing that threw 
any farther light upon the subject, or 
they did not care to tell what they 
supposed might have got them into 
trouble or further disgrace, and with 
the exception of some petty affairs on 
the eoast of India, they said that the 
Voyageur was the only vessel that he 

robbed since they had joined 
him. 

The mystery and obscurity in which 
these visits of the pirates to Rhode- 
rique were thus involved, gave them a 
degree of importance in the eyes of 
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the good people of Mauritius, of which 
they were in all probability wholly un- 
worthy ; and in proportion as it be- 
came difficult to account for the cause 
of them, the necessity of doing so 
seemed obvious to every one, and for a 
time took precedence of all other con- 
siderations on the subject. 

Even the affair of the Lechimy, 
which had taken place within the me- 
mory of every one, and the circum- 
stances of which were so closely con- 
nected with the transaction under 
consideration, was at first entirely 
over-looked, in the anxiety to assign a 
reason for what seemed so unaccounte 
able; and strange to say, Mademoi- 
selle Rhenaudin, who might have been 
supposed to be deeply interested on 
the occasion, was perhaps the only 
person who was for along time totally 
ignorant of what was passing. For 
the officious kindness of her friends 
prevented them from mentioning to 
her what might have called to mind 
former sad recollections, and when at 
length some of the circumstances did 
in some way transpire to her know- 
ledge, she had her own reasons for 
saying as little about them as she 
could. 

She well remembered Gaspar’s name, 
and stated that he was the same who 
had headed the mutineers on hoard the 
Lechimy ; but as she still adhered to 
the promise she had made Frangois, 
of saying nothing about Gaspar’s re- 
treat, her information threw no fur- 
ther light upon that part of the subject 
—and like a true woman, she carefully 
abstained from saying any thing that 
could by any implication injure the 
reputation of her lover. For though 
she hardly ventured to nourish the 
hope, and of course, did not dare to 
express it, she had some faint expecta- 
tion that in Bolger or the cook, the 
long lost Frangois might turn up. In 
the character of the former in parti- 
cular, she thought she could distin- 
guish many points of resemblance to 
that of Frangois; and though her 
doubts and hopes might have been 
easily set at rest by seeing them, here 
again she was debarred the satisfac- 
tion of knowing any thing for certain, 
for her timidity, and the expectation 
that should either of them prove to 
be Francois, he would, as soon as it 
was feasible, make himself known to 
her, prevented her taking any meas 
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sures for getting a sight of them, or 
making any | poe inquiry about 
their personal appearance; and any of 
her friends and acquaintances who had 
seen them, sedulously avoided saying 
any thing about them in her presence, 
attributing her averseness to hear or 
a of the subject to the pain that 
the remembrance of what had long 
passed caused her. Thus if she lost 
on the one hand she was at least an 
equal gainer on the other, for while 
her own hopes and fears kept her in a 
state of anxiety and suspense, the ge- 
neral excitement that prevailed, by 
setting the current of inquiry in ano- 
ther direction, prevented her being 
importuned with questions that she 
certainly would have preferred not 
answering. 

There was at Mauritius, at the time 
of which we are treating, a decrepid 
old man, known by the sobriquet of 
Fieffé,* who for want of some better 
employment, had long made it his 
amusement, and indeed a chief part of 
his occupation, to foretell, or pretend 
to foretell, the arrival of vessels some 
time, often days, before their coming 
in sight of the island. Dressed in a 
fantastic old-fashioned habit, with his 
head surmounted by a cocked-hat of 
most preposterous dimensions, bearing 
to the meagre form of its wearer, 
much about the proportion of a good- 
sized umbrella to the body of an or- 
dinary man, and mounted on a jack- 
ass, he used to ascend the signal-moun- 
tain by a circuitous route, and laying 
himself down on his back on the 
ground, he examined the heavens 
above him, and laid claim to the power 
of distinguishing by some optical 
means, the reflection in the heavens of 
vessels at a great distance. He would 
then descend, and gravely make his 
report accordingly at Government 
House or at the post-office. If the 
vessel announced by him arrived in 
due time, he took all the credit of 
having foretold her arrival; if, on the 
contrary, she did not make her a 

earance, he had always a loophole 
‘or escape, by saying that she had 
passed the island and gone on to some 
other destination. 

The old man’s credit gained ground 
considerably in consequence, and he 
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was, at the critical juncture of which 
we are treating, in the full enjoyment 
of a high reputation, when the tables 
were suddenly and most disagreeably 
turned on him. He was immediatel 
suspected to be in correspondence wit 
Gaspar. 

Instead of being now saluted as 
he passed, by the low bows and 
most deferential doffing of the hats 
of all his numerous acquaintances, 
which was not a whit the less gratify. 
ing to the old man’s vanity, on account 
of the facetious way in which they 
were accorded to him whenever he 
appeared, their backs were suddenly 
and hastily turned on him. And on 
one or two occasions he and his jack- 
ass were assailed by the young scam 
and boys with various offensive mis- 
siles, and pursued with cries of “ Vo- 
leur, coquin, vieux scelerat!"” &e. So 
that he was obliged to desist entirely 
from both his occupations, and thus 
found himself bereft of his harmless 
amusements, and of a source of gaining 
a considerable portion of his liveli- 
hood. , 

But all this while Gaspar was at 
large ; and in due time it became ap. 
parent, that missiles launched at an 
old man could not reach him, nor the 
taunts and reproaches with which he 
was loaded, lower the rate of insu. 
rance, nor protect the vessels that 
were lying inactive in the harbour 
whenever they should put to sea. 

In this state of things a formal de- 
putation from the merchants and 
agents of the town waited on the go- 
vernor, to consult on some means for 
averting the ruinous consequences to 
their commerce and interests with 
which it was likely to be attended, 
and for putting down, if possible, such 
a pest to society in general. Jouvert 
and his companions were examined 
before them at greater length, but 
Jouvert could only repeat what he had 
already stated; and as for Bolger and 
the cook, they were illiterate men, 
and knew nothing of the situation of 
the pirate’s retreat, except as has been 
so often said, that it was somewhere 
on the western coast of Madagascar, 
It was true, they had been in and out 
of it two or three times; but it was 
Gaspar’s policy to put always right out 
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to sea on leaving it, so that they knew 
nothing of the neighbouring coast, 
except in its immediate vicinity. And 
they described its entrance as so ob- 
structed and concealed by nature, that 
even for a practised eye knowing its 
situation, it was difficult to discover 
it. They were also of opinion, that a 
vessel of a large class could not enter 
the inlet on which the establishment 
was situated, on account of the shal- 
lowness of the water: and to make a 
descent on it, was judged inexpedient 
and almost impracticable, as it was 
surrounded by woods and swamps 
which would give a few men, ac- 

uainted with its localities, too great 
facilities for cutting off any number 
that might be sent against them, 

_ It was therefore resolved to oppose 
stratagem to cunning ; and as the pirate 
could neither be attacked in his den 
with any appearance of feasibility, 


nor drawn to an engagement with an 
armed vessel of sufficient force to cope 
with him, it was determined to endea- 
vour to make his rapacity instrumen- 
tal in his downfall. 

For this purpose, it was proposed, 
to fit out a large merchant-vessel, with 
a competent number of guns on board 
of sufficient size to sink his vessel by 
a few broadsides, as it was not doubted 
that if she could fall in with him, he 
would attempt to capture her. But 
on further consideration, it was 
thought more expedient to await the 
arrival of some large man-of-war on 
the station, and having disguised her, 
make her in every respect resemble a 
merchantman of a large class. 

The king’s ship being preferred ; 
and strict secrecy respecting the stra- 
tagem having been recommended to all 
present, the deputation was dismissed. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A ship that could be disguised so as 
to resemble one of the large vessels 
then trading between Europe and the 
Indies, was what was required; as a 
few broadsides from the battery that 
she would carry, would in all proba- 
bility sink the pirate, if he could but 
be enticed within range of her shot. 

The arrival, after some time, of a 
six-and-thirty gun frigate on the sta- 
tion supplied the desideratum ; and 
she was immediately put in requisi- 
tion. It was necessary to observe the 
greatest circumspection with regard 
to her equipment and destination, on 
account of the suspicions that existed 
of the pirate’s having some secret cor- 
respondent in the island, who fur- 
nished him with intelligence respecting 
the arrivals, departures, destinations, 
and cargoes of ships, and in fine, all 
that was passing in the port that could 
ae him. She was, therefore, 
ordered to put to sea with as little 
delay as possible, and having then dis- 
guised herself as had been arranged, 
to cruise in the track of vessels bound 
from the Cape of Good Hope to 
India—the usual beat of the pirate— 
taking an occasional look at Mauri- 
tius and Rhoderique, which last 
island was known to be one of his 
haunts. 

Accordingly, having taken in the 


necessary supplies and refreshments, 
and secretly received on board Jouvert 
and Bolger, who would, it was ex- 
pected, easily identify the pirate at 
a distance, she left Mauritius as if 
bound on her passage to India. As 
soon as she got clear of the island, 
she proceeded to make those altera- 
tions in her appearance, necessary to 
her counterfeiting a large merchant- 
man: for this purpose the ports of 
the gun-deck were closed, and the 
seams being carefully concealed, a 
broad white streak was painted round 
her in aline with her chain-wales. A 
false poop was constructed and adapted 
to her, and her assumed name, “ the 
Garonne of Bordeaux,” was painted 
on her stern, and also on canvas cloths 
in her head and tops, a practice omit- 
ted with ships of war. Her fore and 
mizen royal masts, were then sent 
down on deck, as also the streamer 
from her main, a common vane being 
put in its place; and such arrange- 
ments were madeon her deck, as were 
supposed best calculated to keep up 
the deception on the pirate’s approach- 
ing them. 

So well did they succeed in their 
metamorphosing operations, that the 
first lieutenant who had been view- 
ing the inroads made on the appears 
ance and appointments of his majes- 
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ty's ship with the jealous eye with 
which a prime minister might be sup- 
posed to regard so many attempts to 
encroach on the royal prerogative, 
could not help remarking as he super- 
intended them, that he really believed, 
that if his most Christian majesty 
could by any possibility have had a 
‘sight of them, he would hardly be able 
to recognise his property. The change 
of name too, from the chivalrous one 
of * La Fille de France,” to the less 
sonorous and more mercantile “ La 
Garonne,” was offensive. And the 
officers were unanimous in expressing 
their sentiment, that for any paltry 
share of prize-money that might accrue 
to them from the pirate’s capture, the 
degradation was not worth while. 
The metamorphosis once completed, 
they proceeded on their destination. 

We are happily spared the tedium 
of a cruise of several months, during 
which all that transpired may be de- 
scribed in a few sentences. The ship 
pursued her course under easy sail 
during the day, and at night, shorten- 
ing sail, lay to, as it is termed. The 
captain lay to also during the night, as 
did the purser, and doctor, and their 
mates, and those important personages 
the carpenter and cook, with their 
mates. The rest of the officers and 
crew took watch in carrying on the 
the ship’s duty. In the morning 
captain received the reports of his 
officers, passed sentence of punish- 
ment on offenders, or attended to any 
little business that might emerge ; 
then breakfasted, read, or assisted the 
master in taking the observations, 
and, being a Frenchman, amused him- 
self with the violin till dinner, after 
which he divided his time between 
cigars, coffee, and the violin till sup- 
per, when cards, and wine and water, 
concluded the evening. 

The gun-room presented much the 
same scene as the captain’s cabin, but 
a little diversified ; and the midship- 
man’s berth was an attempt at an imi- 
tation of the gun-room, feeble in ip 
portion to the limited resources of its 
occupants. The remainder of the 
numerous crew passed their time in 
their watch below, between cards, 
tobacco, yawning and speculation as 
to the issue of the enterprise. The 
announcement by the look-out of a 
sail in the distance, now and then 
broke in on the monotony of the scene, 
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and gave a momentary fillip to such a 
life of ennui: till expectation being 
lulled by ascertaining that it was not 
the wished-for one, disappointment in- 
creased the sameness of every familiar 
object. 

Thus time was dragged on on board, 
while the ship made three trips with 
tacks and counter-tacks, between 
“Mauritius, Rhoderique, and Cape 
Comorin. 

At length, however, after sighting 
the continent of India for the second 
time while on their return towards 
Mauritius, a sail was discerned that 
raised expectation to an unusual pitch. 
She was on their quarter, apparently 
steering the same, or nearly the same 
course as they were themselves ; not- 
withstanding they had just looked into 
Pondicherry, and had not heard of 
any vessel having lately left it, or being 
about to leave it. What could she be, 
or what her purpose? She was évi- 
dently a fast sailer, for in less than a 
quarter of an hour she had percepti- 
bly neared them. She must have been 
lying in wait off the harbour for 
some vessel that she wished to inter- 
cept. 

Jouvert and Bolger had been des- 
patched aloft with a telescope to re- 
connoitre her, but she was so far off, 
her top gallant sails being but barely 
visible, they could as yet give no de- 
cided opinion. They were not long, 
however, in coming to the conclusion, 
that she had some marks that corres- 
ponded with the pirate’s appearance. 
These became more apparent as she 
neared them, which she very quickly 
did, and which further induced the 
belief that she was the wished-for 
guest. 

After about an hour, the greater 
part of her top-sails had become visi- 
ble; and from their unusual spread, 
coupled with the other circumstances, 
Jouvert and Bolger gave it as their 
decided opinion, that she was the pi- 
rate’s vessel. It wasalso now evident, 
that she was bearing down upon them ; 
and before long they pronounced her 
to be Gaspar’s vessel; for the heads 
of her courses or lower sails were now 
to be seen, and they were fore-and-aft 
ones. In fact, she was plainly a three- 
masted schooner—a rara navis ; and 
like no vessel that sailed these seas 
but Gaspar’s. 

The grand point was now to keep up 
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thé deception that had been as yet 
successfully practised on him; and 
which it was judged could be best done, 
by putting on the appearance of wish- 
ing to avoid him and keep out of his 
reach till night, when the darkness 
might cover their retreat in some 
other direction. The captain of the 
king’s ship saw plainly, that he could 
afford to do this, as it was now evident 
from the rate at which the pirate was 
gaining on them, that (do what they 
would) he would overtake them be- 
fore dark ; and it was most desirable 
that he should not close with them till 
the dusk of the evening should come 
to their assistance. 

The royal masts that had been sent 
down on deck were now in conse- 
quence again sent on end, the yards 
crossed, and the sails bent and set 
with all possible appearance of expedi- 
tion, care being ‘den not to allow too 
many hands aloft, lest that should 
awaken the pirate’s suspicion of the 
real state of the case. And so well 
was the assumed part acted in every 
respect, that when objects on the pi- 
rate’s deck had become distinctly visi- 
ble through the glass, he was straining 
every nefve in the pursuit. 

They now changed their course, 
funning away nearly before the wind, 
and setting every make-shift sail that 
could be managed, in order to present 
the appearance of a last effort to 
escape: and in short, the mancuvres 
throughout were so skilfully executed, 
that sunset and the pirate came on 
apace, the one as near in point of time 
as the other was in point of space. 
At sunset he deigned to show Portu- 
= colours, thinking perhaps to 

ring the ship to; but as it was de- 
‘sitable to keep him off a little longer, 
the signal was disregarded; and in a 
few minutes he was sufficiently near 
to fire a shot from one of his bow- 
chasers at her. 

On this the king’s ship immediately 
hauled her wind, and lay with her 
main-yard aback, apparently in obe- 
diénice to this uncivil signification of 
his will. And her way being in con- 
sequence deadened, the pirate was al- 
most immediately on her quarter ; 
and a man on board him jumping on 
one of the aftermost guns, hailed, de- 
manding in a voice that seemed hardl 
to require the aid of aspeaki ertnoel 

“ ship’sthat?” 


“ The Garonne of Bordeaux,” was 
the answer. 

A pause of a few seconds ensued. 

“Have you any laudanum on 
board?” he resumed. 

“Ay have we,” was the reply. 
** Or,” aside, “ we can give you a pill, 
if that'll do as well.” 

I'll send on board you for a few 
drops,” continued the other. 

“ You shall be welcome to them,” 
aside, “strong and good measure; a 
few of them a dose, I promise you,” 
continued the spokesman on board the 
king's ship. 

he men had in the mean time 
cleared away the fastenings of the gun- 
deck ports, and being now thrown 
open, they revealed to the pirate’s 
view a frowning battery, which, while 
it undeceived him as to the nature of 
the vessel he had to deal with, showed 
him his mistake, and that his only 
chance of escape, if indeed he had 
any, lay in the superior speed of his 
vessel. Arriving instantly at this 
conclusion, for a glance of his keen 
eye at his adversary’s metal, was suffi- 
cient to assure him of its weight, he 
as speedily prepared to act on it. 
he captain of the king’s ship now 

in his turn hailed the schooner; but 
whether it was that Gaspar’s presence 
of mind had deserted him, or that le 
considered hailing him a mere form, 
and that answering or making any at- 
tempt at dissimulation would be use- 
less, he-let slip the opportunity of 
gaining perhaps a minute by parley, at 
a time when a minute might have been 
of so much value to him. But indeed 
it would appear from Gaspar’s acting 
the part of one who had some sic 

rson on board that stood in need of 

udanum, instead of, as was his cus- 
tom, endeavouring to get some of the 
crew of his intended prey into his 
power, that a suspicion that all was 
not right had struck him before the 
opening of the ship’s portshad assured 
him of his mistake. He returned no 
answer to the captain of the king’s 
ship. But beyond this single circum- 
stance, no sound or motion on board 
his vessel betokened confusion or dis- 
order. 

The captain hailed a second time. 
No reply. His mizen had been al- 
ready quietly brailed up; and now the 
dull creaking of a block-sheave at his 
yard-arm, (the only sound heard) with 
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the altered position of his helm; 
showed that his part had already been 
taken—he was preparing to go off be- 
fore the wind. Such a maneuvre, on 
his part, had, however, been expected, 
and anticipated in case of his resorting 
to it. The men stood at their quar- 
ters, ready for action, every ear 
strained to catch the permission to 
fire. Moments never seemed longer ; 
and one or two of the most impatient 
had already predicted of the captain, 
that “he’d let her slip through his 
fingers,” when the much wished-for 
order—“ give her a broadside; take 
deliberate aim ; let her have it between 
wind and water, if you can”—was 
heard. 

The engines of destruction now 
sent forth their iron messengers, which 
taking effect with fatal precision, shook 
the light vessel from the water's edge, 
and opened fearful passages for the 
admission of the enemy. 

The guns on board the king’s ship 
were now loaded with grape; and as 
the pirate, in going off, presented his 
stern to his antagonist’s broadside, a 
volley of destructive shot was poured 
into him, which coming, as it did, 
from a superior height, swept his decks 
with such awful effect, that dismay 
and terror were instantly spread aboard 
her. The groans of the wounded and 
dying, mingled with the noise and 
confusion of broken furniture knock- 
ing about, and the slapping backwards 
and forwards of blocks, and ropes 
severed by the shot. The helms-man 
was killed, and the tiller ropes cut to 
pieces; and no one appearing to re- 

ir the damage, or work the reliev- 
ing tackles; if, indeed, there were 
any in readiness. The vessel obeying 
the impulse she had received, con- 
tinued to wave round till she fell into 
the wind on the other tack, and lay at 
the mercy of her adversary. Another 
broadside was forthwith given her, 
and her main-mast falling over the lee 
side, carried away great part of the 
bulwark, and hanging by the shrouds 
and stays, effectually tuok away all 
hope of flight. 

A short consultation now ensued 
between the captain of the king’s ship 
and his officers, discussing whether 
or no it would be better to give her 
broadside after broadside till she should 
sink, and so avoid the risk of loss of 
life, or closing with her ingur the 
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danger of her being blown up, or of 
the desperate resistance that it was 
expected that a crew composed of such 
men would make. But no sooner was 
the cause of the delay understood, 
than (such was the feeling of detes- 
tation for Gaspar that had taken pos- 
session of every breast, and such the 
desire to be personally revenged on 
him) a simultaneous cry burst from 
the men at their quarters fore and aft, 
desiring that the miscreant should be 
taken alive. Such a demonstration of 
feeling was not to be disregarded, 
and the demand was the more readily 
acceded to, as it was in accordance 
with the captain’s own sentiments on 
the occasion. 

The ship was accordingly laid along- 
side the pirate, and grapnels being 
fixed to his mizen-rigging, as no 
opposition was offered, his quarter- 
deck was forthwith in his adversary’s 
possession. 

One living man only was to be seen 
on it. He was seated on the edge of 
the cabin sky-light, with his head 
resting on one hand, which was placed 
upon his knees, while with the other 
he held on by the grating that covered 
the sky-light. He appeared totally 
heedless of what was passing, and 
his eyes were unconsiously fixed upon 
the deck; a grape shot had torn 
across his belly, and the blood which 
was flowing plentifully from the wound 
had dyed nearly the entire of his 
white trowsers red, and was clotting 
on the deck beneath him. His hands 
had been steeped in human blood, 
Poor fellow ! (for despite of his being 
amongst pirates we cannot help pity- 
ing him in his present wretched condi 
tion) it was his own; for he had been 
endeavouring in vain to stanch the tide 
that was flowing from his wound, and 


. he had communicated the stains of it 


to his face and forehead. The first 
boarders passed on in search of some 
object more worthy of their attention; 
but Jouvert who, though his position 
on board the ship did not at all call 
for his taking part in the duty, had, 
notwithstanding, spiritedly volunteered 
among them, and whose eye was pro- 
bably less accustomed to such sights, 
could not help pausing before a hu- 
man bere, ©. fe. eb. at He 


regarded the blood-s k and 
quivering lip of the miserable man 


with considerable emotion, It was 
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the dusk of evening—he took a closer 
look, and stretched out his hand to 
lay hold of the gear that led down 
along the mizen-mast, in order to sup- 
port himself; and truly, that he needed 
support, is not to be wondered at. 
It was the carpenter of the Voyageur 
that was before him, his former ship- 
mate and friend, an honest, excellent 
fellow, into whose heart it had never 
entered to injure any man. 

The reader will probably remember, 
that at the time of the capture of the 
Voyageur, Jouvert, the carpenter, 
and two seamen only had been spared. 
The carpenter, Gaspar had taken 
along with him, for reasons that have 
been already explained; and, like 
many aman under similar circumstan- 
ces, he had continued amongst the 
pirates much against his will, for want 
of an opportunity of escaping from 
them. But to return. 

For some moments Jouvert stood 
aghast and terrified; and it was not 
till he observed the dying man totter- 
ing from his seat that he recollected 
himself sufficiently to go to his assis- 
tance. He drew him a little aside 
from his blood, and placing bim in a 
recumbent posture, with his back 
against the skylight—for the agony he 
was suffering from his wound would 
not permit him to stretch himself on 
the deck—he bent over him, in the 
hope that he might recognize him ; he 
called to him by name, but he made 
no reply; his eyes turned hideously 
—— and a few convulsive motions 
of the limbs preceded total relaxation 
of his whole frame. As his spirit fled 
Jouvert thought he could perceive his 
lips performing the movement neces- 
sary to articulating his name; but if 
it was the case, voice was wanting. 

It had fallen to Jouvert’s lot of late 
to witness many appalling sights ; but 
none of them had rent his heart like 
this one. He seated himself beside 
the mangled body. of his friend, and 
resigned himself to grief, too bitter 
to be interrupted even by the exciting 
nature of the scene around. 

The greater part of Gaspar’s crew 
had already deserted him, and sought 
a temporary refuge in the ’tween-decks. 
“A few only of the bravest and most 
desperate had collected round their 
leader by the lee-fore rigging, not in 
the hope of making any effectual re- 
‘sistance, but with a kind of reckless 





heroism, determined to fall sword in 
hand rather than wait the issue of a 
trial. With most of them this little 
enviable choice was speedily gratified. 
They were now picking them off at 
their ease from all parts of the other 
vessel : no mercy was shown to those 
who had erased the word from their 
vocabulary ; who had hardened their 
hearts to every feeling of the kind, 
and adopted as a watch-word, that 
“dead men tell no tales.” They died 
as they had lived—with arms in their 
hands. Three or four only soon re- 
mained, amongst whom Gaspar was con- 
spicuous from the ferocity of his sallies 
and his skill in self-defence; and as it 
was the particular wish of all to take 
him alive, if possible, the men were 
desired to desist from the use of their 
fire-arms. A desperate encounter en- 
sued in consequence, in which Gaspar 
was bravely upheld by the two last of 
his associates ; and there seemed but 
little chance of their being able to ef- 
fect the desired object. 

At length, however, one of them 
being killed, and Gaspar’s attention 
being suddenly diverted from his ob- 
ject by recognising the countenance of 
Bolger who was near him, but whom 
the dusk had prevented his seeing be- 
fore; a momentary inaction, on his 
part, ensued, during which he was 
surprised and overpowered. His only 
surviving companion, who had just 
received a severe wound in the face, 
on seeing it, laid hold of one of the 
shrouds of the fore-rigging, and gumep- 
ing upon the rail of the bulwark, 
plunged into the sea, and was instantly 
out of sight. After a short time, he 
rose to the surface, apparently insen- 
sible, but becoming soon aware of it, 
he made another resolute effort, and 
diving again, disappeared for a while. 

It is not always in the power of an 
expert swimmer to drown himself at 
pleasure, be he ever so anxious to do so. 
Aware of this fact, or possibly actu- 
ated only by the desire instinctive to 
sailors of saving a man over board, 
several of the boarders, now without 
occupation, hastened to lower a jolly- 
boat that hung over the stern, and 
proceeded in search of the drowning 
man. It was so dark that it was some 
time before they discovered him ; and 
when they attempted to lay hold of 
him, he made another desperate effort 
to drown himself, and rising after a 
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long interval perfectly exhausted, he 
was lifted into the boat and brought 
alongside the ship, which had, by this 
time, fallen off to some distance from 
the schooner. Here he made a fu- 
rious attempt to upset the boat, but 
being prevented, he was pinioned and 
hoisted on board. 
In the mean time, Gaspar had been 
secured by those who remained on 
board the schooner; and his cabin 
being searched, some articles of fur- 
niture of Indian manufacture, with 
some plate, a few mohurs, and a bag 
of rupees were found ; from whence 
it was conjectured, that he had but 
lately pillaged some native vessel. But 
there was no time for further search, 
as darkness was setting in, and the 
heavy labouring of the schooner 
showed that she could not float much 
longer. A couple of boats were ac- 
cordingly sent from the ship, and Gas- 
ar and the remainder of the boarders 
aving embarked on board them, he 
was soon safely deposited on her deck. 
The dead body of the unfortunate 
carpenter was also brought away, in 
order that it might be distinguished 
from the rest, by having the right of 
Christian burial bestowed upon it— 
the only tribute of respect for his me- 
mory, and sympathy with his misfor- 
tunes that it was in their power to 


y- 
A short respite now followed for all 
except the doctor and his mate, who 


were employed in the care of the 
wounded. All hands were gazing 
over the side at the foundering vessel ; 
opinions as to the time that she would 
keep afloat differing widely, when a 
bursting sound, a crash on board 
her, told that some part of the deck 
had been forced up by the confined 
air; and immediately after, pitching 
violently forward, she buried her head 
in the sea_as far as the fore-hatch. 
Another heavy lunge soon succeeded, 
and a small part of her stern was all 
that remained above water of her hull ; 
This too, soon disappeared, followed 
slowly and gradually by her masts; 
and as the last trace of them sank 
from the surface of the water, three 
hearty cheers for her fate rang in the 
ears of Gaspar. The boats were then 
hoisted up to the davits, the sails 
trimmed, and, in a few minutes, the 
ship was on her way to Mauritius. 
The corpse of the carpenter was now 
laid out upon the gratings ; and next 
day his remains were committed to the 
ocean, with every mark of honour and 
regret. And let not those who may 
have formed their opinion of the cha- 
racter and conduct of seamen by the 
criterion of ordinary jack-tar be- 
haviour think, that I have invented a 
story for their amusement, when I tell 
them, that tears for this poor fellow’s 
fate trickled down many a 
cheek on the occasion. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Or the numerous mischances attendant 
upon a sea life, there are none from 
which the mind recoils so much as from 
that of falling into the hands of pirates. 

These and many other minor con- 
siderations combined to render the 
joy at Mauritius, on hearing of the 
successful issue of the enterprise 
just related, universal. The captain, 
officers, and crew of the ship were 
caressed and honoured by their re- 
spective acquaintances as much as if 

ey had achieved—what of all things 
a Frenchman delights to contemplate, 
and what those, who knew him well, 
affirm that Napoleon would have given 
his own native isle of Corsica, and 
doubtless his miniature kingdom of 
Elba to boot, to have seen, to wit— 
the capture of a British ship of their 
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own class. Balls and feats were 
given in every direction for several 
nights ; and French beauty and viva- 
city, in a soil that seems particularly 
adapted to the production of them in 
their fullest perfection, contributed 
liberally to reward the seamen for the 
toils and désagréments of their tedious 
cruise. 

A final settlement with the a 
was next to be thought of: and the day 
was fixed, and a special commission, 
appointed to try them. On the day 
of trial the court, however, was 
crowded to suffocation; every one 
anxious to gain a sight of men who 
had made themselves so diabolically 
famous. And the prisoners, Gaspar 
and Godin, being p at the bar, 
were indicted on two separate a 3 
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for piracy on the high seas generally, 
and particularly for the robbery of 
the ship Voyageur, and the murder of 
her officers and crew. The charges 
were distinctly proved by the three 
witnesses, and the prisoners were 
called on for their defence. 

An advocate here made a display of 
eloquence, and attempted to show his 
professional skill, by endeavouring to 
prove a flaw in the indictment. The 
prisoners he urged were accused, with- 
out reservation, of the murder of the 
officers of the ship, while here was 
one of those officers alive and appear- 
ing in court against them. 

Neither, however, the solemnity of 
the occasion nor the respect due to 
the bench could restrain the audience 
from manifesting the indignation which 
the attempt excited. A murmur of 
disapprobation, followed by a hiss, in- 
terrupted the orator in his sophistry: 
and the crier having with difficulty 
restored silence and order, the objec- 
tion was overruled. The prisoner, 
Godin, now requested of the bench 
permission to speak: which being of 
eourse granted, he made a distinct 
avowal of his guilt, and acquiesced in 
the justice of the sentence that was 
about to be passed on him for the punish- 
ment of his crimes. On Gaspar being 
asked if he had any thing to say for 
himself, -he, too, collected himself 
for a malicious stroke. Unable to 
suppress the exasperation that he felt 
at seeing the universal detestation with 
which he was regarded— 

*«* To say !” he answered sarcastically 
addressing the judge “yes; was it 
to hear a dying speech that you brought 
me here. To say, indeed, you seemed 
much disposed to listen to what I had 
to say just now.” And resuming his 
d deportment, he regarded his 
fellow-prisoner with a look in which 
suppressed rage and scorn had about 


A hart pause caused by astonish- 
ment at his hardened effrontery, suc- 
ceeded this speech; and preceded such 


an ebullition of indignant feeling 
throughout the crowd assembled in 
the court-house, that fearing lest sum- 
mary justice should be inflicted on him 
as he passed from the dock, the gover- 
nor ordered his guards to be strongly 
reinforced. Sentence of death was 
then passed on both the ners— 
they were condemned to be shot—« 
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mode of execution either directed in 
such cases by the then existing French 
admiralty law, or rendered convenient 
by circumstances; and the next day 
was fixed for it to take place. The 
prisoners were then removed from the 
dock, and the governor, judge, and 
commissioners retired from the bench, 
As they left the court-house, the long 
and reiterated applause of the crowded 
auditory testified their approbation of 
the sentence, and marked the peculiar 
abhorrence with which the atrocious 
erime of piracy is everywhere and so 
justly regarded. On their return to 
the jail, the prisoners were visited by 
a brother of some religious order, who 
kindly volunteered his services, in or- 
der to bring them to a sense of their 
awful situation, and prepare them for 
approaching death. With Gaspar his 
efforts were wholly unavailing. He 
spurned the proffered kindness with 
disdain, and even treated the reverend 
man with studied disrespect ; telling 
him that they had done their worst, 
and desiring him to carry his mock 
humanity and priesteraft to Godin, 
who stood in need of them. He had 
no hope on earth, and of hope in 
heaven he had not even an idea. So 
the priest was at length obliged to 
leave him to his fate. 

But with the prisoner Godin he was 
more successful. He, on the other 
hand, was thoroughly penitent, and 
—— the deepest contrition for 

is crimes ; expressing himself willing 
to atone for them by his death, and 
rejoiced that there was an end of them. 
He inquired earnestly of the father if 
he thought there was any hope left for 
his soul : and on being assured by him, 
that in case of sincere repentance he 
might still trust in the merey of 
heaven, he shook his head mournfully, 
observing, that if repentance could 
have done any thing, it was many a 
day since he had repented. 

* My intercession with heaven, such 
as it is, you and every penitent sinner 
shall be welcome to,” said the clergy- 
man. ‘ But bethink you well,” he 
added, sensibly affected by so pathetic 
a discourse: “if your case was stated 
to the proper authorities, there might, 

ibly, be yet some hope of pardon 
or you.” 

“I thank you, father,” replied the 

er, “for your kindness ; but 
has nothing in it now to invite mez 
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and the same cause that made me the 
companion of murderers, would still 
make me an unfit companion for sober 
men.” 

“I cannot,” said, the minister, 
somewhat chagrined, and in a tone of 
reprehension, understand how one 
who thinks himself worthy of the 
mercy of God, should think himself 
unworthy of the forgiveness of man ; 
or esteem lightly the opportunity of 
proving the sincerity of his repentance 
by his subsequent conduct in life. Re- 
member that penance and mortification 
are of sovereign use in the case of a 
repentant sinner.” 

« Nay, father,” replied the prisoner, 
“¢ you mistake me. {would not spurn 
the boon of life, if you would procure 
it for me, but thankfully accept it, 
and devote it to the use you recom- 
mend. But bear in mind, that for all 
that I have said, thereis but my word, 
and against me stand facts, and the 
evidence of those that took me. But 
if you can do any thing, in God’s name 
try; and I shall have to thank you for 
saving both my soul and body.” 

‘1 shall certainly try,” replied the 
minister, in whose favour the lofty and 
impressive strain of the prisoner’s dis- 
course had deeply interested him, and 


having pointed out some devotions for 
his performance, with the benevolent in- 
tention he hastened somewhat abruptly 
from the prison. 


During his absence, old Monsieur 
Fieffe, whom I have already noticed as 
having suffered under the imputation 
of having been an accomplice of Gas- 
par’s, entered the prison. He had ob- 
tained permission from the governor to 
see Gaspar in the presence of witnesses, 
in order that he might have the satis- 
faction of hearing him contradict the 
reports that had been spread to his 
prejudice and great annoyance, and be 
enabled to prosecute his harmless, ce- 
lestial observations, and more neces- 
ony occupations, unmolested. 

n Gaspar’s being pointed out to 
him, he explained to him, as well as he 
was able, the object. of his visit: and 
endeavoured to extract from him an 
avowal of his being unconnected with, 
and unknown to him, But it was im- 
possible to gain G "s favourable 
ear, when he knew that it was for a 
humane purpose. Fretting under the 

inging reflection of the recent proofs 
of the abhorrence with which he was 
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regarded, malevolence had so eom- 
pletely taken possession of his mind, 
that his only thought at so awful a 
moment was one of regret that he had 
not done more sweeping mischief, and 
dealt out death with a less sparing 
hand ; and as he sat, sullenly contem- 
plating‘ the fetters on his legs, his 
countenance indicating no other feeling 
than that of vexation at the restraint 
that was imposed on him by them, it 
was with a gleam of satisfaction that, 
as the old man’s purpose became in- 
telligible to him, he found he had it 
still in his power to inflict one injury 
more on a fellow-creature. He at 
first refused to be troubled with his 
story; but on being pressed fur- 
ther, he roundly asserted that the ac- 
cusation was true; and though the 
falsehood of his assertion was evident 
to all present, the old man was about 
to take his departure, chagrined and 
disconcerted, when Godin interfered 
in his behalf. 

* Are you not content,” said he, 
addressing himself to Gaspar, “with 
the mischief you have done? One 
would think you might be satisfied, 
without injuring an old man.” 

“ What, then, does he come bother 
ing me about?” said Gaspar. “ Cow- 
ards, and you the meanest of them. 
Satisfied! If I had you where I know, 
I'd have satisfaction out of your 
livers! I'd make you dance to the 
tune that I should have made you, and 
many another like you, (probably al- 
luding to Bolger and Jouvert,) dance 
to, if I hadn’t been a fool. You d——d 
poltroons! I'd show you the colour of 
your heart’s blood—I would!” and he 
relapsed into stubborn silence, 

Godin, however, assured all present 
of the old man’s entire innocence, and 
accounted satisfactorily for Gaspar’s 
occasional visits to Rhoderique, which, 
he said, were seldom e for any 
other purpose than that of passing 
time, while he was waiting for some 
opportunity ; and with respect to the 
last one, that had ca so much 
alarm, the explanation he gave was, 
that as Gaspar did not choose to sail 
in company with his prize, for the rea- 
sons that we have already seen given 
by Bolger, and having on a former 
occasion left an anchor attached to « 
buoy in the harbour of Rhoderique, as 
having no use for it at the time, it 
was in the way on board his ship, but 
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that having had some occasion for it, 
and knowing that he would have time 
to take it in his way to Madagascar, 
before the Voyageur could arrive 
there, he had passed at Roderique for 
the purpose of weighing it; and his 
object being speedily accomplished, he 
had immediately proceeded to his hold. 
But to return to the minister. 

The governor's answer to his appli- 
cation, though humane, was couched in 
terms that left him no hope. Itimplied 
that the prisoners’ offence was so aggra- 
vated, the expense incurred in bringing 
them to justice so great, and the fact of 
“their capture in direct contravention 
of all law,” so glaring, that they re- 
quired an example; and that it was 
out of his power to reverse the sentence 
—and with this decisive answer he 
was obliged to return. 

“1 thought so, father,” said he; 
“and now, as your kind efforts for my 
body have failed, it remains for you to 
take care of my soul,” and with an 
equanimity to which the poor clergy- 
man was for the’ time a stranger, he 
requested him to direct him in his de- 
votions. 

After they were finished, he con- 
versed with him on different topics, 
and informed him, amongst other 
things, of the geographical position 
of Hounahinta Bay, and the land- 
marks and appearances by which its 
intricate entrance might be discovered 
—and lastly, having joined with him 
again in prayer, he took leave of him, 
with many thanks and expressions of 
gratitude. 

During the night preceding the day 
of execution, Gaspar lost himself alto- 
gether. On being led out for execution, 
the same characteristics continued to 
mark the conduct of the two prisoners. 
Gaspar’s paroxysms had indeed passed 
with the darkness of night ; but day- 
light seemed only to have the effect of 
showing him the reality of his situation, 
without giving him courage to face it ; 
and his every motion was but a mean 
attempt to procrastinate what was in- 
evitable. As they passed along to the 

lace of execution, assailed by the 

isses and execrations of the slave po- 
pulation, who had learned the outlines 
of their history, and their names: 
Gaspar’s old misdemeanour was ob- 
jected to him ; and the song of the 
pork-butcher, with appropriate addi- 
tions and allusions, greeted him, as it 


was repeated by many who remem- 
bered his first appearance on the Mau- 
ritius stage, and exulted in the pros- 
pect of this being his last. Few men, 
perhaps, have died more thoroughly 
and deservedly detested, nor in their 
dying moments evinced more plainly 
the craven spirit that pervaded their 
inhumanity; and it was rendered the 
more conspicuous by being contrasted 
with Godin's conduct. 

As they advanced, hand-cuffed to- 
gether, one of Gaspar’s shoes having 
become slipshod, considerably retarded 
their advance, and at length fell from 
his foot: and as he attempted to stop 
to regain possession of it, Godin 
dragged him forcibly on, saying— 
**Come along, shipmate: you'll soon 
have no further occasion for it; so 
it’s not worth while stopping for it.” 

On arriving at the place of execu- 
tion, Gaspar suffered himself tv be 
hoodwinked quietly, and received the 
fire of the file drawn up for the pur- 
pose; but on their approaching to do 
the same for Godin, he requested that 
he might be permitted to remain un- 
covered, and so meet his death. 

After some demur on the part of the 
commanding officer, who feared that 
the soldiers might be averse to firing 
at a fellow-creature looking them in 
the face, at their intercession the poor 
request was granted—and, kneeling on 
his coffin, he pointed with one hand to 
his heart, and stretching the other 
towards the soldiers that were about 
to put an end to his life, he said, with 
a firm voice— My friends, give me an 
easy death.” 

The signal was then given, and ere 
the report of the muskets could reach 
his ears, he had ceased to exist. Thus 
terminated the career of Gaspar, than 
whom a more cold-blooded murderer 
never, perhaps, existed. 

Jouvert was highly applauded for 
his conduct throughout the affair ; and 
was rewarded with a commission on 
board one of his majesty’s ships. He 
distinguished himself on more than one 
occasion, and rose to eminence in the 
service. 

Bolger and the cook received their 
pardon in virtue of the part they had 
taken, and on condition of their serv- 
ing a term of years on board a ship of 
war. 

Notrace of the pirates that remained 


‘on board the Voyageur at the time she 
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was set on fire by Bolger, was ever 
discovered ; and it was supposed, in 
consequence, that they had perished 
in attempting to gain the coast of 
Madagascar in the yawl. 

Shortly after the execution of Gas- 
par and his companion, the gun-brig 
already mentioned was despatched to 
Madagascar, to endeavour to find out 
Hounabunta Bay, and destroy the pi- 
ratical establishment. Bolger was 
placed on board her; for though he 
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was wholly ignorant of its geographical 
position, it was expected that, with his 
aid, joined to the information given by 
Godin to his confessor, some land- 
mark on the coast, whereby to find out 
its entrance, might be recognised. It 
was discovered, in effect, after a search 
that threatened for some time to be 
fruitless ; so much had nature done to 
conceal it: and whatever remained of 
this once formidable establishment, © 
was totally and finally destroyed. 


CHAPTER XVII.—-CONCLUSION. 


Tue anxiety to gain a sight of the 
features of such desperate men, caused 
the Rue de Gouvernment, along which 
they passed to the Champ de Laure, 
the place of execution, to be thronged 
to excess. White and _ coloured, 
slaves and free, had assembled; and 
the gay dresses of the ladies, and live- 
liness of the scene, gave it rather the 
appearance of a gala-day, than that on 
which two miserable human beings 
were to terminate a wretched existence 
in so awful a manner. 

The firm step and deportment of 
the younger prisoner, in particular, 
excited the compassion of the softer 
sex, many of whom were moved even 
to tears ; and this feeling in his favour 
was considerably enhanced by its being 
evident that in addition to his other 
misfortunes, he was depressed by 
the pain of a severe et neglected 
wound ; for sympathy with suffering, 
and relenting towards those that are 
fallen in adversity, are amongst the 
most endearing qualities of woman- 
hood. 

One delicate young lady in particu- 
lar, whose pale face and bloodless lip 
had been previously remarked by her 
friends, was requested by them to re- 
tire, and desist from attempting to 
witness a scene that promised to be too 
much for her strength: but she per- 
sisted, and the effect of her obstinacy 
was more serious than had been anti- 
cipated; for the haggard and woe- 
begone aspect of the two men, as they 
ree hand-cuffed together, guarded 

y a corps of gendarmerie, and fol- 
lowed by a file of musqueteers, as it 
would appear, so overpowered her, 
that she fell backward on the floor of 
the apartment in a swoon. 


Tt was long before she could be re- 


stored by the’ means usually resorted 
to on such occasions; and when she 
came to herself, she seemed to have 
sustained some injury moreserious than 
merely fainting away should have in- 
flicted. Her head was examined, but 
no fracture of the skull could be dis- 
covered ; nor was there any outward 
mark of harm done to her person. 
She, however, continued in a state of 
feverish stupor ; and her parents be- 
coming alarmed, called in a physician, 
who gave it as his opinion that a blood- 
vessel had been ee in her brain 
by her fall, and she was treated ac- 
cordingly. But her symptoms conti- 
nued the same for several days; and 
when at length they began to abate a 
little, a fixed melancholy had taken 
possession of her, which shortly settled 
down into consumption of the system, 
so rapid that it threatened soon to ter- 
minate fatally. 

The grief of her relatives was inde- 
scribable: every physician in the island 
was consulted, but in vain. Her dis- 
ease gained ground, and in a short 
time all hope of her recovery was 
givenup. Her parents, in their despair, 
by turns implored the merciful inter- 
position of heaven in her favour, and 
imprecated its vengeance upon all 
pirates, who had brought such signal 
misfortune upon their child. But 
their prayers and imprecations were 
alike unavailing—the fairest flower in 
the garden was blighted ; and she who 
had lately gladdened every eye that 
beheld her, now only awakened the 
ineffectual regret of all who witnessed 
the unsightly change. 

When the first transports of grief 
had given way, she requested that she 
might be permitted to see the same mi- 
nister who had attended the pirates in 
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their dying moments. It was in vain 
that her family endeavoured to dissuade 
her from what appeared to them to be, 
at best, but a useless experiment of her 
strength. The minister was accordingly 
invited to attend her. She saw him ; 
and what ed between them, or what 
she heard from him is, of course, a 
secret, and can only form matter of 
speculation, or, at most, of conjec- 
ture. 

Her relations supposing the heroism 
of her manner to be the effect of some 
consolatory assurance that she had re- 
ceived’ from the minister of her re- 
ligion, and naturally pleased to see her 
approaching her end with a mind so 
much at ease, and such confident hope 
in futurity, could not forbear, when 
commiseration of her general state of 
suffering would permit, occasionally 
congratulating her upon a circum- 
stance so alleviating. 

But to their commiseration and con- 
gratulations she turned alike an inat- 
tentive year. Neither alarmed by the 
one, nor gratified by the other, ‘she 
neither deprecated nor encouraged 
them. Yet she had ever been remark- 
able for amiability of disposition, and 

oodness of heart. Why did not her 

eart then respond to kindness shown 
her in the extremity of her distress! 
Surely there must have been some 
misconception with regard to the cause 
of it; for the mind, any more than 
the body, will not admit of remedies 
being indiscriminately administered to 
its ailments. 

However, no impatient observation, 
no sentiment of unavailing regret es- 
caped her lips ; but the set purpose of 
a strong mind, and of a woman’s 
heart, characterized her death-bed, and 
marked her latest moments: for, as 
her strength failed, and the noble fa- 
bric of reason that could in her be 
overthrown only with the frail tene- 
ment that it inhabited, became pro- 
portionately weakened, some expres- 
sions were involuntarily elicited from 
her in conjunction with a name that 
had been closely connected with her 
previous history, and which the cir- 
cumstances now suggested, might be 
still more closely interwoven with her 
fate. 

One evening, as she approached the 
goal, towards which she was hastening, 
that “ bourn from whence no traveller 
returns,” her mother, who had been 


watching in her room, left it for a 
short time. Her sister still remained 
in the apartment ; and, screened from 
her view by the curtains, she sat near 
the bedstead, silently bewailing her 
unhappy condition. The poor girl, 
given up to her own meditations, lay 
reclining upon some pillows, uncon- 
scious of her sister’s presence, when 
she gave utterance to the thoughts on 
which her mind was occupied, in the 
following sad soliloquy :—“ Oh Fran- 
cois, Frangois, and is this your end: 
condemned—executed as a criminal— 
your memory execrated.” She paused: 
“and all for my sake,” she resumed, 
while scalding tears chased each other 
in quick succession down her pallid 
cheeks : “ yes,” she continued, “I, [ 
only am the only cause of it—but for 
me.” But here some new train of 
ideas seemed to have taken possession 
of her. “ But I’m not unmindful of 
it, I’m not ungrateful, Francois. From 
these lips you shall hear it,” she con- 
tinued earnestly ; then raising her 
voice to the pitch of enthusiasm, “ if 
you're in hell I'll seek you there ;” but 
lowering it immediately, as if reproach- 
ing herself for having entertained such 
an idea, “but, no, no, I shall meet you 
yet in heaven, I know I shall;” and 
overcome by the intensity of her feel- 
ings, she sank upon the pillows against 
which she was supported. Her sister 
now approached the bed-side ; and as 
she stood by, shedding such bitter tears 
as an affectionate sister may be sup- 
posed to have shed. on such an occa- 
sion, and vainly endeavouring to su 
press the sobs that she feared might 
disturb one, of whom she was in doubt 
whether she was still living,; or num- 
bered with the dead, she opened her 
eyes, and stretching out to her the 
hand that her feeble arm had hardly 
the power to guide, she pressed her 
hand affectionately ; but her presence 
had recalled her to her recollection ; 
she neither said more, nor gave any 
explanation of what she had said. 

The reader will, doubtless, perceive, 
that the wretched sufferer is Amanda 
Rhenaudin. The mind shrinks from 
the contemplation of what could have 
suggested the remembrance of Fran- 
gois to her at such a crisis. Was the 
prisoner Godin, Frangois ; and had"he 
assumed a fictitious name, in the hope 
that his disgraceful end might pass 
unobserved by those who had once 
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known him, and most particularly by 
Amanda, supposing her to be still 
living, and resident in the island; had 
Amanda suspected that such might be 
the case, and had she sought to assure 
herself with respect to it, by seeing the 
convicts as they passed to execution ; 
had her eye detected Frangois’s fea- 
tures through the change that the 
transition from youth to manhood, and 
the passing of years in hardship and 
dissipation, aided by the effect that an 
unsightly wound, and the train of ap- 
palling circumstances by which he was 
attended, had wrought in his counte- 
nance; and had she, in her enthusiastic 
fancy, addressed her martyred lover 
in the foregoing melancholy strain! 
These are questions that must remain 
for ever unanswered; for she who 
could alone have solved them, never 
threw any further light on the matter ; 
and her family, to whom nothing was 
known of the debt of gratitude that 
she owed Frangois, troubled them- 
selves no further about his identity, 
pleased that the name of so near a re- 
lative should not be mentioned in con- 
junction with that of one who had 
died in so disgraceful a way. 

Yet we shudder to think what is 
the most probable surmise with respect 
to them; and that this is one of those 
circumstances incidental to humanity, 
so calamitous, so signally unfortunate, 
that forming exceptions to the general 
rule, by which Providence works out 
its ends, it stands a lone and con- 
spicuous a monument of human falli- 
bility, a fitting subject for the tragic 

n. 
But I will not prolong this melan- 
choly account: my story and my much- 
lamented heroine are now fast drawing 
toward their end. Such an over- 
strained state of the feelings as her’s 
could not last long in any system, 
much less in that of a broken-hearted 
tender girl, already tottering on the 
brink of the grave. She paused for a 
short time, as if to contemplate it 
serenely ; and within four weeks after 
the catastrophe that led to this sad 
consummation, a small tumulus in the 
cemetery of Fort Blanc, decorated 
with garlands and flowers, and which 
was afterwards more permanently or- 
namented by a neat stone monument, 
showed where lay the mortal remains 
of this beautiful victim to unhappy 
love: “requiescat in pace” is the 
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only inseription on its white marble 
slab. 

I cannot conclude this narratives 
without telling all that is known of 
poor Tata’s fate, after the destruction 
of the pirates’ hold. 

When the brig that was sent against 
it was entering the bay in which it 
was situated, one or two of its veteran 
guardians easily recognised her for a 
ship of war, and guessing at the pro« 
bable cause of her appearance, the 
place was forthwith deserted by its oc« 
eupants, who took refuge in the ad« 
joining woods ; all except Tata, who 
having been long in a state of anxiety 
at Gaspar’s protracted absence, im~ 
pelled by the desire of learning the 
worst, remained behind: and on being 
informed by Bolger rather abruptl 
of Gaspar’s disastrous end, she fe 
into a loud hysterical fit of laughter, 
so long and boisterous, that notwith- 
standing his previous acquaintance 
with her, Bolger was inclined to think 
her—as, indeed, he called her—“*a 
hard-heatted savage.” But he was 
not long in perceiving that there was 
something in her laughter that sas 
voured more of grief than joy. Though 
not a hard-hearted one, Tata was 
nevertheless a savage; and this was 
her way of manifesting her grief: the 
ecstacy of it was imparted by despair. 
From laughing she quickly got to 
singing: but hers was not the song of 
mirth ; on the contrary, it soon took 
the character of a dirge, which there 
can be no doubt that it was. 

When her song had ceased, Bolger, 
who perceived his error, and was in 
his way a good-natured fellow, endea- 
voured to engage her in conversation, 
thinking to console her; buat he found 
it impossible to draw a word from 
her, nor was she ever heard to address 
a word to any one afterwards. She 
soon rose and retreated to her house, 
where she stretched herself on a mat, 
and continued for the remainder of 
the day and during the ensuing night, 
rising occasionally to sing some snatch 
of a melancholy song in her native 
language. 

In the morning, the captain of the 
brig, accompanied by Bolger, repaired 
to her house to offer her his protection 
and a passage to Mauritius, if she chose 
to reside there: but she was inexorable. 
In order to induce her to quit the 
place, the captain told her that it was 
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necessary for him to burn the whole 
establishment, and of consequence her 
house, as it formed a part of it. But 
she heard his communication without 
any apparent emotion, and without 
vouchsafing any other answer to it 
than by gaily nodding to them ; inti- 
mating, as they supposed, that they 
were welcome to commence as soon 
as they pleased. So, finding his efforts 
unavailing, the captain reluctantly left 
her, giving strict orders that she 
should not be intruded on or annoyed 
in any way that could be avoided, and 
recommending to Bolger, as an old 
acquaintance, to do every thing in his 
power to soothe her, and endeavour to 

ail on her to accompany them to 
uritius ; for many kind acts, that 
showed the goodness of Tata’s heart, 
had been related by Bolger, and made 
the sailors sympathise with her in her 
forlorn state. 

But he was wholly unable to accom- 
plish this benevolent object : she either 
did not or would not hear any of his pro- 
= And when a young officer, with 

umane intention, but rather roughly, 
attempted to force her from her house, 
she seized hold of his sword, and 
nearly drawing it by a sudden effort, 
vn possibly have run him through, 
not Bolger, who was present, 
thrown himself on her, and at the risk 
of drawing her displeasure on himself, 
prevented her from effecting her pur- 
pose. She, however, easily distin- 
guished between his timely interfer- 
ence and the indiscreet rudeness of 
the other; and having succeeded in 
pacifying her, they left her for the 
time to herself. 

In the mean while they had set fire 
to the remainder of the establishment ; 
and while it was burning Tata stood 
at the door of the house, watching in- 
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tently the progress of the flames ; and 
when they subsided, she again re- 
treated inside, appearing at intervals 
at the door, engaged in earnest mani- 
acal soliloquy. 

To leave the poor creature in this 
state, without an attempt to relieve 
her, would have been to the last de- 
gree cruel; and the captain conse- 
— repaired again to her house, 
to endeavour by all means to prevail 
on her to accompany them to Mau- 
ritius. But on their coming near her 
she screamed violently, and by the 
most energetic gestures deprecated 
their approach; and finding that all 
interference with her only made mat- 
ters worse, there was no choice left 
them but to let her have her own way. 

When the brig got under weigh and 
was leaving the harbour, as she rounded 
a point in her exit where the trees 
would have screened her from Tata's 
sight, she was seen running swiftly 
along the shore; and a boat was im- 
mediately lowered and sent to her as- 
sistance, in the hope that she had 
changed her determination. But as 
soon as she saw it approaching her, 
she retreated into the woods, and they 
were obliged to return without being 
able to effect their humane object. 
She re-appeared on the eminence at 
the extremity of the entrance of the 
bay, when the brig had got a good 
distance out to sea; and willing to 
afford her a last chance, the captain 
again lowered the boat. But she 
again retreated into the woods on her 
approach: and as she didnot re-appear, 
and all their efforts were but attended 
with loss of time, they were obliged 
reluctantly to leave her to her fate ;— 
a victim destined, doubtless,—we may 
venture to hope the last one—to Gas- 
par’s inhuman villany. 











[Tue reasons why the following speech 
was not spoken are very profound and 
conclusive, but it is not convenient at 
present to divulge them. The i impa- 
tient, however, are respectfully in- 
formed, that as soon as the authorship 
of the “ Letters of Junius” is authen- 
tically declared, and the name of “ the 
man in the iron mask” is made known, 
and the reason why the present Lord 
Mayor of Dublin did not choose to 
become Master of the Rolls, is posi- 
tively ascertained, there will no longer 
be oe hesitation in declaring why this 
was not spoken. ] 

"ie: Sreaxer—Sir, I rise to give 
my support to her majesty’s ministers ; 
and I shall take the opportunity of 
telling them and you, sir, and the 
whole house, a piece of my mind. If, 
in doing so, I make use of plainer and 
more familiar language than is com- 
monly used in this house in the pre- 
sent day, I that it may not be 
supposed that I thus express myself 
from any want of due respect. But 
to say the truth, sir, I am very sick of 
the much speaking and little meaning 
which prevail now-a-days. I like to 
go to the point in the shortest and 
simplest way I can, and with the least 
possible amount of ornament, flourish, 
or circumlocution of any kind. Every 
thing, they say, has its use; and I 
will not dispute but that long, prosy 
dissertations, which go round about, 
and round about the subject under 
discussion, may, on some occasions, 
be beneficial, though I cannot see how. 
But sure I am, that such occasions do 
not occur in this house when the 
public interest is seriously dependent 
upon our getting through business 
with as little delay as may be com- 
patible with due attention to what we 
are doing. My wish is, that each 
member who speaks should tell truly 
his own impressions with all the brevity 
of which he is master ; but I repeat, 
sir, that I am very “sick of ong 
speeches which tell us, over and over 
again, of theories which, at best, are 
matter of dispute, and which, what- 
ever be their value, are not the origi- 
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nal sentiments of those who utter 
them, and are as well known pagghhe “7 
honourable member begins to s 

as after he has been dw elling upon the 

for an hour and a half, or two me 
by yonder clock. 

Now, sir, I think it very proper 
the public should know—because I 
believe my case to be the same with 
that of many others on this side of 
the house—that while I support her 
majesty’s ministers I do not find it in 
my power to declare a hearty, com- 
plete, and unqualified approbation of 
their measures. I wish I did. I 
scarcely know any thing which I desire 
more than to be able to say with truth, 
that I applaud, ambabus manibus, all 
that the government has proposed. 
But I cannot give this unqualified 
approbation. At the same time I per- 
ceive that something must be done ; 
and as the present ministers appear to 
be the only leading men in the country 
from whom any thing like bold, effec- 
tual, and manly policy is to be ex- 
pected, I shall support them. So far 
as my judgment goes their measures 
might have been in some respects 
better than they are, but I defer to their 
judgment. 1 think it right, however, 
to say so. There are some strong 
cases in which I think a man ought to 
feel himself bound to follow his own 
judgment ; and perhaps I would in 
this case if I could. But I know that 
I cannot. It is not in my power to 
modify the measures which have been 
proposed in the way in which I should 
wish to see them modified. Something 
must be done by those who have power 
to do it. I shall vote for the measures 
of the government because they are 
the best measures which we can ob- 
tain. Better have them than have the 
pusillanimity, and postponing-the-evil- 
day policy of the Whigs. 

ithout, sir, meaning any personal 
disrespect to the noble lord opposite 
or to his supporters, I beg to say that 
I hate Whiggery. I detest its pre- 
sumption, its affectations, and its heart. 
less theorizing. It seems to me to be 
utterly wanting in simplicity, eeeny 
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and good feeling. It affects to look 
upon human creatures as if they were 
mere machines for working out a Whig 
theory of society. It pretends to 
contemplate human affairs as if they 
might - regulated by scientific for- 
mule, without regard to the interests, 
feelings, habits, prejudices, and so 
forth of the persons concerned in these 
affairs. I have"ever found Whiggery 
to be selfish, obstinate, unwilling to 
give a fair account of any thing, or to 
go straightforward in providing a 
simple, practical remedy for any diffi- 
culty. 

I again disclaim all intention of 
giving personal offence when I say, 
that it seems to me that nothing can 
exceed the bare-faced factiousness of 
the opposition which the Whigs have 
given to the measures of the govern- 
ment. They are, indeed, very dif- 
ferent from the measures which the 
Whigs proposed when they were mi- 
nisters ; for the government to which 
the noble lord opposite belonged, 
never did propose any bold, compre- 
hensive, practical measure. But the 
measures which the present government 
propose to carry into effect are, to a 
considerable extent, the principles upon 
which Whig financiers and ministers 
of trade have been long insisting. 
This, which is certainly no merit in 
my eyes, is the reason why I say that 
the kind of opposition to them which 
the Whigs have given is downright 
faction. It is an opposition to that 
which the Whigs would gladly have 
done themselves they possessed the 
courage and the power; and now, 
because they who have the courage 
and the power propose to do it, they 
are obstructed by petty artifice and 
ponderous dullness, an assailed with 
all sorts of rancorous vituperation. 

I wish the Whigs had that good 
and sufficient cause for opposition 
which they have not. I wish there 
was less Whiggery in the measures of 
the government. I do not mean to 
say that I find any thing of the insin- 
cerity or feebleness of Whig practice, 
but I find too much of their declared 
principles—too much political economy 
and liberalism—too much submission 
to the theory of free trade—and too 
little regard to the practical interests 
of producers. The new corn law 
seems to go too far. I grant the ex- 
pediency, not to say the necessity of 


encouraging a more regular supply of 
bread corn from abroad, and of getting 
rid of that state of the duties which 
caused the foreign supply to be hoarded 
up in the bonded warehouses, until the 
price became very high, and then to be 
poured upon the market in great quan- 
tity. Bat this might have been done 
without bringing down the protecting 
duty so as to make it doubtful whether 
wheat can any longer be grown at a 
profit upon lands where for twenty or 
thirty years past it has been grown. 
And if it be doubtful that enough of 
protection has been left for wheat, 
still more doubtful is it that enough 
has been left for oats. The govern- 
ment, no doubt, calculates upon im- 
proved cultivation in order to meet 
and to defeat competition ; but this 
discipline, for the improvement of eul- 
tivation, is rather a sharp one. If it 
should eventually succeed, much dimi- 
nution of profitable return will be 
experienced in the meantime; and, 
possibly, it may fail by putting an end 
to the cultivation which it is intended 
to stimulate. 

Again, there appears to be an unac- 
countable willingness to encourage the 
importation of the manufactured ar- 
ticle, or flour, rather than the raw 
material or rough wheat. I am aware 
that the English and Irish millers have 
felt much anxiety on this subject, and 
have done all in their power to obtain 
a reconsideration of the law, but I am 
not aware that they have met with any 
success. The new law, following the 
proportions established by the law of 
1828, charges the duty applicable to a 
quarter of wheat upon every 326 Ibs. 
of fine flour imported, or upon a bar- 
rel of flour, the duty oe upon 
38} gallons of wheat. Now the mil- 
lers say that a barrel of fine flour 
weighs 196 lbs., and that 384 gallons 
of wheat will produce only 188 lbs. ; 
so that in fact 196 lbs of flour may be 
brought in by paying the duty on 188 
Ibs. Instead of endeavouring to give 
to our own flour manufacturers the 
advantage of the ow labour of 
converting the foreign wheat into 
flour, a premium is offered upon 
bringing it here in the manufactured 
state, and the poor lose the benefit of 
the coarser and cheaper parts of the 
grain, which they would have if the 


“wheat were manufactured into flour 


in this country. The millers admit 
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that in this respect the proposed law is 
not more unjust than that which it is 
to supersede, but they complain that 
it is not only an injustice continued, 
but continued under a new state of 
circumstances which will make it, in 
en of much greater consequence. 

or, say they, it is well known that 
under the law of 1828, wheat was im- 
ported in considerable quantities, when 
adeficiency of the home supply was 
expected, and stored in bond until the 
price went up, and the duty fell, and 
then the accumulation of months or 
years was at once thrown upon the 
market. The effect of the premium 
upon the importation of flour in pre- 
ference to wheat was counteracted, or 
at least controlled and mitigated by 
the circumstance that flour could not 
be kept like wheat, to await a favour- 
able state of the market, and its im- 
portation was consequently checked. 
But ever since there has been a ww 
importation for immediate oy oD e 
proportion of flour to wheat has gra- 
dually and rapidly increased. he 
chief benefit to the public contem- 
plated hy the new law, is that of a 
more constant and regular flow into 
our markets, of the additional supply 
of bread corn which appears to be re- 
quired. But if the supply is to be 
immediately brought to market, there 
is no reason why it should not come in 
the shape of flour; and if, as the 
millers argue, the duty is really lower 
upon flour than upon wheat, no doubt 
the importation of flour will be pre- 
ferred. The difference of freight 
alone forms a considerable induce- 
ment to bring the manufactured rather 
than the rough article from abroad. 
Fine flour is only 65 per cent. of the 
weight of the equivalent quantity 
of wheat; and taking into account 
the great distance both by land and 
sea, which imported corn is gene- 
rally carried, it is computed that a 
saving of from three to five shillings 
a barrel is made in freight alone, by 
bringing to this country the a. 
of the wheat in the shape of flour, in- 
stead of the wheat itself. Upon Whig 
bags a this is so much the better ; 
‘or they look merely to the interest of 
buyers, and say that it must be an ad- 
vantage to get the fine flour cheap, 
and to save the freight which would 
be paid upon the additional 25 per 
cent. of rough wheat. But in this 


dogma, the advantage of employing 
our own industry upon grinding the 
wheat is wholly overlooked, and also 
the advantage of having the cheaper 
parts of the grain for the poor. It is 
true, that by saving the freight, the 
rich, who only use the finest flour, 
may have it cheaper; but in order to 
obtain this advantage for the con- 
sumers of the dear article, you prac- 
tically exclude that cheaper commo- 
dity which the poor require. I had 
rather that the rich were made to pay 
a little more, in order that the poor 
might have to pay a little less. I 
think, moreover, that our own pro- 
ducers, and those who employ the 

ople, especially in country neigh- 

ourhoods, ought to be favourably re- 

garded by the legislature, and by the 
government ; and I learn with regret 
that the millers complain of findin 
that the particular circumstances whic 
they wish to bring under consideration, 
are not held to be of sufficient weight 
to induce any change in the abstract 
uniformity of the ministerial plan. 
This is too like Whiggery. 

Now as to the tariff; it is no doubt 
very creditable to the industry, and to 
the bold and comprehensive views of 
the government. It shows that the 
— ministers have no idea of nib- 

ling at a great subject, like those 
who preceded them ; and if the prin- 
ciples of free trade were right princi- 
ples, and capable of being brought 
quickly into action without doing in- 
justice and inflicting injury, then the 
new tariff could scarcely be praised 
too highly. But I submit that the 
principles of free trade are not appli- 
cable to the condition of this country, 
and I do not like to see those princi- 
ples adopted to such an extent as they 
appear to be in the new tariff. Here 
again I find too much Whiggery. Free 
trade, or getting every thing as cheaply 
as it can be got any where in the 
world, may do very well for those 
who are not dependent upon their own 
. industry for the means of 

uying; but that free trade which 
throws down the value of my labour is 
not a good thing for me, if I depend 
upon my labour for subsistence. If 
every one started upon fair and equal 
terms, then free trade would be un- 
objectionable. But here is one man 
with ten thousand pounds, who wishes 
to live luxuriously, and at the same 
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time to increase his capital: here is 
another with only his head and his 
ten fingers, who wishes to get as much 
as he can for the labour of his head 
and hands. “Let me go to the 
cheapest market for labour,” says the 
man with the ten thousand pounds, 
for I want to get the most I can for 
my money.” “ Let me go to the 
dearest market for labour,” sayz the 
other, “for I want to get the most I 
ean for the produce of my toil.” Is it 
fair that, in such a case, a patriotic 
government should listen rather to 
the man who is well off already, with 
his ten thousand pounds, than to him 
who has only his labour, or the pro- 
duce of his ei to depend upon ? 
Free trade is unjust, because there 
ought to be a preference given to the 
interests of those who have nothing to 
depend upon but their labour. No 
man has a right to enjoy, at the same 
time, the advantages which belong to 
the wealth of Great Britain and to 
the poverty of the Continent. Indus- 
try may be protected too far, and then 
it becomes careless and grasping. It 
is-very true, that a certain degree of 
competition, and sometimes the com- 
petition of foreign producers, is neces- 
sary to spur the dullness of the sloth- 
ful, or to check the extortion of the 
monopolist. But still the reasonable 
claims of native industry to preference 
and encouragement should be re- 
spected. I am afraid they are not 
sufficiently respected in the new tariff. 
I am afraid that free trade theories 
had nearly as much to do with its 
construction as a practical consider- 
ation of the interests of the producing 
classes. I think that shoe-makers, 
glove-makers, watch-makers, paper- 
stainers, and a variety of other work- 
men, will be injured in their trades by 
foreign competition when this tariff 
becomes law. Such a change, at all 
events, should not come upon them 
suddenly. It is what Whigs would 
have done had they dared, and they 
would now do worse if they were again 
in power; but while I think this, it 
makes me regret the more that the 
present ministers should have pro- 
posed all the “reforms” of the new 
tariff. Meat and provisions of all 
kinds have been, no doubt, far too 
dear in England of late years: the 
supply has been short in proportion to 
the population, and it has become 
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politic to encourage an increase of that. 
supply from abroad. In so far as the 
tariff adopts that principle, and opens 
a way for an additional supply, it is all 
very well; but it seems to go too 
sweepingly to work, and without a 
sufficient regard to the operations of 
industry which are in progress, founded 
upon the law, and the state of things 
which have existed for many years. 
It is right that the importation of 
cattle and of fresh meat should be no 
longer prohibited: but that all at 
once we should jump from strict pro- 
hibition to the admission of live oxen 
at a pound duty, and cows at fifteen 
shillings, and meat at eight shillings 
the hundred weight, or less than a 
penny per pound weight, seems to be 
rather more sudden than safe. If 
foreign competition on such easy terms 
should be admitted at all, it appears 
but reasonable that it should come on 
so gradually as to allow of those who 
are engaged in the home cattle trade 
to get rid of their purchased stock, 
and to start on equal terms with the 
foreign competitors for British custom. 

Now as to the income tax—in a 
general way there is much to be said 
in its favour. We have no doubt been 
accustomed to regard it as a resource 
in case of war, but we have so re- 
garded it from considering, that in 
war alone would a case of great 
financial necessity arise. But owing 
to the reckless neglect, and pitiable 
feebleness and folly of the Whig 
government in respect to financial 
matters, a great necessity has arisen, 
although we are not as yet engaged 
in any such war as demands the whole 
energies of the nation to be put forth. 
It is true that the noble lord, and 
honorable gentlemen opposite, deny 
this, and endeavour to make light of 
our financial deficiency. This is no- 
thing better than the pardoned in- 
sensibility or affected levity of political 
criminals. It is analagous to that of 
a lower order of offenders. So have 
we seen men who had brought dis- 
grace and difficulty — their families, 
refusing to acknowledge that they done 
any serious wrong, and pretending to 
turn aside with a jest the serious plans 
of amendment which are proposed to 
them. Every one who knows how 
the power of government to do what 
is honest and needful, depends upon 
the public finances being at least ade, 
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quate to the actual expenditure, and 
something more, will agree that to 
have a deficiency of millions occurring 
year after year, and amounting now 
fo seven millions and a half, is a mon- 
strous state of things. It is a state 
of things both dangerous and disgrace- 
ful, which demands a powerful and 
effectual remedy, respecting the suc- 
cess of which there can be no doubt. 
But the circumstances of the time 
festrict the sources from which that 
remedy can be derived. Not only is 
the exchequer greatly deficient, but 
all kinds of trade and manufactures 
are singularly depressed, and we must 
not attempt, even for the sake of re- 
storing the finances, to adopt measures 
which by raising the prices of com- 
modities will diminish consumption 
and injure trade. We might increase 
the indirect taxes, and thus escape the 
disagreeableness of asking for so much 
money in the shape and under the 
name of tax from each person. But 
all indirect taxes are unproductive, 
unless they apply to commodities which 
are used by the mass of the people, in 
other words by the poor. However, 
it seems that in the present state of 
the nation the lower orders, or work- 
ing classes, cannot bear greater tax- 
ation, for when the late chancellor of 
the exchequer laid on an -additional 
tax upon articles of general consump- 
tion of £5 per cent., he received in ad- 
ditional revenue only 10s. per cent. 
proving that when these articles were 
made dearer by additional taxation, 
the people consumed less. We are 
then restricted to the taxation of the 
comparatively rich, and the shortest 
and simplest way of coming at a fair 
contribution from each in proportion 
to his means, is an income tax. It 
cannot be denied, however, that even 
simplicity and fairness form, in a cer- 
tain aspect, an objection to a tax, for 
they contribute towards making it 
obvious and palpable. Let political 
philosophers say what they will about 
the spread of intelligence, it is certain 
that in practice we pay indirect taxes 
without perceiving that we pay them. 
It is not that people are ignorant of 
the fact that they are paying a tax, but 
their attention is not called: to the 
fact. The man of middling means, 
when taking his tea, or his tumbler 
of punch, does not in general call to 
mind that he is thereby taxing him- 
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self, though he cannot be said to be 
ignorant that it is so. The man of 
ten thousand a year who pays the as- 
sessed taxes on his establishment in 
Great Britain, associates the charge 
with the expense of keeping horses 
and servants. But when the tax-col- 
lector comes to one and says, “I'll 
trouble you for ten pounds a year, 
because your income is upwards of 
three hundred,” or to the other and 
says, “ be so good as to give me a check 
for three hundred pounds, because 
your income is upwards of ten thou- 
sand,” then indeed the drain is felt, 
and something like a lively resentment 
of taxation is not unlikely to grow up. 
For this reason, and because also the 
system invades upon the secresy as to 
the amount of one’s means, which many 
and indeed most persons wish to pre- 
serve, an income tax although undeni- 
ably the fairest, has ever been considered 
odious. - It has been always reserved 
for cases of rather pressing emergency, 
and such a case has now arrived ; be- 
cause, along with a great deficiency of 
revenue, which bad and reckless policy 
has suffered to go on unchecked for ‘a 
long time, there is that depression of 
trade, and of the circumstances of the 
poorer classes, which forbids the ex- 
pectation of raising more revenue in 
the ordinary way, and rather points 
to the expediency of reducing some of 
the taxes which are considered to 
impede the industry of the country. 
Certainly, however, I think it open 
to question, whether the income ‘tax 
should:be uniform upon all kinds and 
all amounts of annual receipt. I am 
of course aware that amounts below 
£150 a year are to escape, and I ap- 
plaud that policy; at least I feel sure 
that incomes less than £150 ought not 
to be taxed at any thing like the same 
rate as higher incomes. But I cannot 
help entertaining doubts, that incomes 
from £150 to £500 should pay as large 
a rate of taxation as the higher’ in- 
comes. When it is considered how 
much political power is now in the 
hands of persons occupying small 
houses, rented. at more than £10 a 
year, (for they form a great mass, and 
they all have votes,) and ‘that the prin- 
cipal part of them have incomes of from 
£150 to £300 a year, it may well be 
doubted whether it is expedient to run 
the chance of irritating them by im- 
posing upon them a direct tax of equal 
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rate to that which is imposed upon 
the richest people in the kingdom. 
Again, it can scarcely be said to be 
just, that annual receipts, which are 
certainly terminable within a few years, 
should contribute just the same as if 
they were in their nature permanent. 
I should have preferred an attempt 
to make the income tax press more 
rey according to the circumstances 
of the income, whether considered in 
relation to its durability, or its amount, 
or the source from whence it is de- 
rived. I think that even the attempt 
to do this would have been satisfactor 
to the country. Lord John Russell, 
indeed, discourages any such attempt, 
and says, “if you must have an income 
tax you must take it withall its injustice 
and inequalities, for oy cannot be 
got rid of.” The very fact of Lord 
ohn Russell saying this makes me 
think the more that the opposite view 
would have been better. As the noble 
lord has thought it for his party in- 
terest to oppose this tax, he also 
thinks, no doubt, that supposing the 
tax to come into operation, the more 
odious and oppressive it is felt to be, 
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the more will his party interest be 
served. If the noble lord could make 
the tax utterly unbearable, it is, no 
doubt, the very thing which he would 
be glad to do, for upon the public dis- 
content rests his hope of returning to 
office. 

I have now, sir, stated as plain! 
and briefly as I could, what I think 
about the measures of the government. 
These measures I mean to support. 
I do not, as I have told the house, ap- 
prove of them altogether, but I think 
they are calculated to extricate the 
country from its difficulties, and of 
that there was no hope while the 
Whigs held the government, I wish 
that the energy and ability with which 
the Conservatives have undertaken the 
task had not been so much mixed up 
with Whig theories of political science 
as to me they seem to be: but sir, 


* Quoniam non potest id fieri quod vis, 
Id velis quod possit. 


I am satisfied that the policy of the 
present government is the best that I 
ean have, and therefore I vote for it. 


WAKLEY ON WORDSWORTH, 


Very many odd and absurd things take 
place in the House of Commons ; but, 
assuredly, the very oddest and most 
absurd thing which has occurred in 
that honourable house of late years, 
was Mr, Surgeon Wakley’s criticism 
upon the poetry of Wordsworth, which 
he volunteered at considerable length, 
in the discussion upon the new Copy- 
ight Bill, Surgeon Wakley is a fat, 
fair-haired, fluent, facetious, fast-going 
gentleman. He is a coroner for the 
county of Middlesex, and for aught 1 
know, the coroner, He is a wonderful 
fellow for holding inquests, often dis- 
patching as many as half-a-dozen in a 
day, and then coming to his work of 
an evening in the House of Commons, 
as fresh as a daisy,” He is one of 
the representatives of that division of 
London called Finsbury, where Cock- 
neyism is certainly more rife than 
Conservatism. He is understood to 
be the editor and proprietor of a 
weekly publication on medical and sur- 

cal em called The Lancet, In 
short, Mr. § mn Wakley is a very 
busy person of multifariqus occupa 


tions, and, unquestionably, a ready, 
clever, smart sort of personage, in 
matters where no depth of reflection 


is required, As to poetry, however, 
he seems to have about as much idea 
of it, as a Connemara cow has of 
Parisian millinery. He has no more 
imagination than a ‘mill-stone, and no 
more sensibility than a cabbage. Such 
is the senatorial worthy, who under- 
took to read Wordsworth’s verses in 
the House of Commons, and to offer 
his critical opinion thereupon ! 

The outrageous impudence of the 
attempt was charmingly sustained by 
the incomparable absurdity of its exe- 
cution. Wakley’s desire was to per- 
suade the house that the property of 
authors in their works ought not to be 
extended. It is notorious that Words- 
worth is one of those authors who 
have exerted themselves most strenu- 
ously for the extension of copy-right. 
Wakley, in his haste, catching at this 
idea, merely, and eager for attack, 
sought to make the poetical works of 
this eminent author appear contempt- 
ible and ridiculous, net having sufliv 
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cient sense to see, that while exposing 
his own utter ignorance and tasteless- 
ness in regard to poetry, he was 
damaging the cause which he wished 
to advocate, For, if any man’s works 
be really silly and contemptible, who 
ean be injured by extending his right 
to theexclusive publicationof them? It 
isreally extraordinary that any man not 
exactly Bacchi plenus, (which, of 
course, so philosophical a personage 
as Surgeon Wakley was not,) could 
have stumbled into such a strange 
confusion of ideas as appear to have 
bewildered him on that critical evening. 
In some passages he spoke with infinite 
thos of the great number of her ma- 
jesty’s subjects who were confined in 
gaols, and, therefore, required amuse- 
ment and instruction, and, consequently, 
the heinousness of authors being allowed 
to charge their own price for their own 
works, thereby (possibly) depriving 
those interesting gaol-birds of the 
pleasure of warbling “the last new 
— And, then, in other passages, 
e laboured with all the powers of his 
facetiousness (and they are very seri- 
ous) to prove to the leans the utter 
childishness and worthlessness of Mr, 
Wordsworth’s poetry, and consequently, 
the extreme impropriety of allowing 
an extended copy-right in the same ! 

As an argument upon the question 
before the house, it is most undeniable, 
that Mr. Surgeon Wakley’s speech was 
the most extravagant hodge-podge of 
unmitigated nonsense which any as- 
sembly professing sanity was ever re- 
galed withal. 

But now, as to the criticism on 
Wordsworth; for that is what more 
immediately concerns us. Mr. Coro- 
ner Wakley read some of the poet's 
lines in his most facetious manner, and 
was then pleased to intimate, that not 
being himself wholly unversed in verse, 
he could make as good in any quantity. 
This was very severe, no doubt; for 
unquestionably any verses which the 
worthy Wakley could make, would 
be “ bitter bad,” and more nauseous 
to the taste than the nastiest physic he 
ever compounded. But may not this 
most sapient surgeon be mistaken as 
to his powers of equalling the verse of 
Wordsworth ?—may it not be, that 
he has no more faculty for perceiving 
the beauty and excellence of the poetry 
he undertakes to criticise, than a blind 
man has for perceiving the difference 
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between blue and green? A busy, 
worldly, fussy, facetious, conceited, 
superficial man, is just the sort of man 
not to understand or feel Mr, Words- 
worth’s poetry. 

In some of his essays or lectures, 
when talking of Junius, S. T. Cole- 
ridge says, that ‘whether right or 
wrong, he is always shrewd and epi- 
grammatic, and fitted for the coffee. 
house, the exchange, the lobby of the 
House of Commons, and to be read 
aloud at a public meeting.” This is 
the sort of thing fitted for a quick, 
busy mind like that of Surgeon Wak 
ley. But Wordsworth’s poetry is just 
the opposite of all this ; it is not fitted 
for the coffee-house, the exchange, or 
the lobby of the House of Commons 3 
neither is it suitable for the interior of 
that highly respectable house. It is 
pure, romantic, meditative ; sometimes 
full of sentiment, sometimes of subli- 
mity. It does not often attempt to be 
playful, and when it does, it is a play. 
fulness very unlike that of coffee-houses 
and public assemblies ; yet, Mr. Wak. 
ley—sensible, honest critic, as he is— 
on he wished to give the house an 
idea of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry, 
read only some of his playful verses. 
Those which the critical surgeon first 
read, were a few stanzas addressed to 
Louisa, after accompanying her on 
a@ mountain excursion.” It is worth 
while to quote them, in order that it 
may be seen what sort of verses they 
are, which Mr. Wakley says he could 
write “ by the mile.” We suspect that 
his miles of imitation would be most 
wearisome miles to travel over. 


“ Though, by a sickly taste betrayed, 

Some will dispraise the lovely maid, 
With fearless pride I say, 

That she is healthful, fleet, and strong, 

And down the rocks can leap along, 
Like rivulets in May. 


‘And she hath smiles to earth un- 
known— 
Smiles that with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise ; 
That come and go with endless play, 
And ever as they pass away, 
Are hidden in her eyes. 


‘* She loves her fire, her cottage home ; 
Yet o’er the moorland will she roam, 
In weather rough and bleak ; 
And when against the wind she strains, 
Oh! might I kiss the mountain rains | 
hat sparkle on her cheek } 
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“Take all that’s mine beneath the 
moon— 
If I with her but half a noon, 
May sit beneath the walls 
Of some old cave, or mossy nook, 
When up she winds along the brook, 
To hunt the waterfalls.” 


These verses are sparkling, fanciful, 
true to nature, and full of beauty ; 
though, as compared with the fervour 
and grandeur of thegreater part of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poetry, they are but as 
“dew-drops on the lion’s mane.” But 
was there ever such ludicrous folly as 
that of Mr. Wakley, who, because he 
cannot set out upon imagination’s wings 
to “hunt the waterfalls,” and probably 
never in his whole life endeavoured to 
trace a river or a rivulet, tumbling in its 
irregular course down a mountain decli- 
vity, assumes at once that all this is 
childish and ridiculous ? 

It is gratifying to observe with what 
unanimity the London press under- 
took the cause of the venerable bard, 
against the preposterousness of Sur- 
geon Wakley’s criticism. First came 
The Sun, informing the honourable 
member, that when he meddles with 
matters, “which if not beyond his 
capacity, are beyond the range of his 
sympathies, he convicts himself of 
egregious folly.” Then came The 
Times, saying, that if he could not 
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appreciate Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry, 
“it was his own misfortune, but he 
was not compelled to advertise his 
insensibility to the world.” Next 
followed The Standard, saying, “ Mr. 
Wakley does not like Mr. Words- 
worth’s verses: neither do we; but 
we suppose the cause is the same in 
both—we do not understand them. 
But this is a defect in us, not in the 
poet, for men of great genius and of 
exquisite taste are admirers of Mr. 
Wordsworth, and it argues little 
modesty in those who feel their in- 
fériority to such judges, or ought to 
feel it, to disparage what these judges 
applaud.” Then The Morning Post, 
“Mr. Wakley had evidently no more 
sense or sympathy in regard to the 
matter upon which he spoke, than 
the foxes, badgers, and pole cats in 
the zoological gardens have with re- 
spect to the odours of the flowers 
which surround them.” And The Spec- 
tator—“ Mr. Wakley’s utter contempt 
for poets, in comparison with the in- 
ventors of surgical instruments, at 
once smells of the shop, and exposes 
in the descrier a ludicrous dulness of 
apprehension for things which have 
swayed the destinies of mankind.” 

So much for Wakley on Words- 
worth! 





